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THE GENERAL ELECTION 
r. . i 
HE dion hava: given to Sir Ka Eden and his Government 


a majority of 59 over all other parties in the Hous¢-of Commons, 
" that will enable them to make full normal use of the, Standing 


Counters and other-procedural machinery of the. House, so that they ` 


will have the, power not merely to govern but to legislate in the way that 
they determine. Members of the Government engaged “on important 


duties away from London will not have to be hurriedly recalled to save the - 
Government from’ defeat in the lobbies, aick back-benchers will not ħe 


. dragged from their beds to vote in snap, divisions, all night sittings wu: 
_ become again a rare and. not a constantly recurring phenomenop, That is i 
state of affairs which has not prevailed in either of the last two Pyrliaments ` , 
(i.e. for a period of over five years) and, party politics apart, is to`be wel- 


coméd’as a‘return to a healthier parliamentary life._ Both Government and „` 


Opposition - Whipa will be able to control their teams on a somewhat’ 


lighter tein. and will not be obliged to dragoon every single one of their E 


membėrs however reluctant-to support the party in the division lobby. 


:. The Government will be able to pursue a well thought out constructive 
` policy and the Oppodition can take a longer view of its-interests ingtead of 


. opinion neither the prospectuses of 


devoting -itself-to day-to- -day tactical considerations. . 

Sécond only to the major result of the election, -was the surprising 
reduction: in the percentage of the. electorate going to the polls. Though 
it wasa fine, light, summer’s day, and though there were no unopposed 


returns so that votes were cast in every constituency—for the first time I ; 


believe in British history—even the successful party polled à substantially 
smaller aggregate ‘number of votes than they had obtained in-r951. A 
illustration of-this is to be found in the cases where there was a 


Conservatiyé gain in an unaltered constituency. There-were ten of these , 


in all, and-in no fewer than five of them the succeasful Government 
candidate actually polled fewer votes than he himself ‘or his predecessors 
had polled in 1951 when he lost the seat. It was of course the still more 
substantial drop in the Labour vote both in these constituencies and’in the 


A ‘country generally that enabled the Government to increasé their majority 


in a House of Commons. 
retation of these facts is ETES 8 ‘guess. My own 


Conservative-in 1955; therefore in that sense there was little or no 


` swing. Nor do-l think that any unusually large number of people were just 


oo aT tee ee pele My belief is that many were in genuine 

perplexity as to the rival 7 merits of the two partičs and ended up by 
abstention. . 

The fact surely-is that people are motivated to vote by-one or both of two 

considerations—enthusiasm for one party and fear of the other. In my 

the * two main parties nor the political 

broadcasts or television‘ were such as'to arouse passionate feelings in the 


mind of the uncomniitted elector, He or she was therefore thrown back * 


“ig R ew e. yoted Labour in 1951 changed their allegiance and - 
voted 


on an individual estimate of the rival merits of the two parties. In previqus.. ‘ 


elections the memory of Tory mistule. i in the ’twenties with its disorderly 


La - 
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demobilisation, its business alump, its appalling unemployment was still 
fresh. In 1955 this memory was fading and was even obliterated by more 
recent experiences, Moreover many of the new electors were too young to 
have any memory of that period whatever. ~Further,fears” that full 
employment and the Welfare Site. would suffer shipwreck undér-Eden and 
Butler seemed’ unjustified. Perhaps too some electors may have. fad 
‘misgivings that a Labour Government might reintroduce some forms of 
irksome-controls and restrictions. On the other hand asmaller number of 
previous, Conservative elettors must have dropped out-by death and others 
may have become disillusioned by their experience and have decided 
` tg stay away from the polls altogether. 
U: If my assumptions are broadly correct what is the moral for the Labour 
garty?: Some people may take the view that it, should go. more “left ”* 
‘and others, that it should go more “‘ right.” I agree with. neither. In my 


view both wings of a progressive party are needed if it'is to go forward. - 


successfully. What J regard as essential is that it should drop its shibbo- 
leths and face up realistically to the problems of modern life.. It must be 
prepared to deal positively with such things as the rent muddle and house 
dilapidation, the wage structure and the question of differentials, tlie free- 
enterprise sector of thé national economy and the profit motive, education | 


and the so-called public schools, restrictive practices in industry both by’ - 


masters and men. If it is prepared to tackle all these and similar problems 
boldly and effectively it wall earn the respect of the thinking minds in all 
classes of sociéty. ` 

Finally, while I hope that the Labour Party will never forget the maimed 
andthe sick, the aged and the underprivileged, its primary.concern must 
ever be with the splendid men-and women on whose hard work, skill and 
intelligence the whole prosperity of the nation ultimately depends. 

PETHICE~ LAWRENCE 
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II. 


ISTINCTIVENESS was the keynote of ‘the Liberal General 

Election campaign. The emphasis of the party’s Manifesto—the 

‘best for many years—and of the addresses of the candidates was not 
on where Liberals agree but where they differ, and, conversely, not where _ 
Conservatives and.Socialists differ, but where they agree. Fhe aim was, 
and remains, to strengthen the voice of independence,-and, in 8o doing, 
to weaken the sectional lobbies and pressure-groups which have too long* 


dominated the parliamentary scene. “A party falking sense warmed by: 


humanity about questions that interest us.” ‘That was Mr. Josep 
Grimond’s pHrase. “ For that,” he added in a Llandudno pestle that 
was the. measure.of his growing stature, “ we need: convérts and we need 
allies.” ~After all, many of the noblest political -victories in - Britain, 
abolition of the alave trade, corn law repeal, factory reform, children’s 
welfare, were won, not, by one party alone but bythe forward surge of a 
determined body of men and women from-the ranks ‘of the dominant 
party with support from others of diverse political colours. 

On May 26th the converts and the allies were few.: But there were por- 
dpat ae ronny rere runs rady t maka he ee Commentators and 

roving pulse-feelera ” who studied re&ctions from a variety of audiences 
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- (the speaking: tour of the present-writer included meetings in seven counties 


and--in constituencies as radically different as Oldham, Chislehurst, 


Hornchurch, Cheadle, Altrincham, indBouth Bucks) have found evidence ' 


of widespread protest against’the mechanisation of politica and political 

- ideas. That is a, salutary and wholesome trend. There were. few such 
signs in the Elections’ of 1945, 1950°and 1951. The antipathy towards 
machine mass-production in civic and national life is deepened by a factor 
which could in time prove even more significant. That is the growing 
interest among the younger generation in the voice of- independence. - - The 
Liberal and Welsh Nationalist voters are,” pre-eminently, a` youthful 
electorate. ‘For ‘this very reason the full effect of these allied senclrocics 
will not be felt for perhaps eight to fifteen years. 

Suchi- then, are the influences which we must blame—or PE T the 
partial inaccuracies of the pollsters in their eve-of-poll predictions. The 
pollsters did well in their estimates of.the Tory ascendancy over Laour. 
Here the percentages were: Conservatives, etc.; votes cast, 49.84; News 


Chronicle Gallup Poll; s1; Daily Express Poll, še. Labour: votes cast, . 
46.39; News Chronicle Gallup Poll, 47.5; Daily Express Poll, 47.3. In -- 
rétrospect 


their- handling of Liberals, Independents and Nationalists 


seems a little careless. Gallup gave Liberals and others 1.5 per cent. The a 


Daily Express was closer with 2.7. In the event, the votes cast amounted to 
3.77 per cent. of whom Liberals, with candidates for little more than one- 
sixth of the constituencies, accounted for 2.7 per cent. Despite frustra- 
tions and vicissitudes, Liberals raised their vote in about-two-thirds of their 
contests. - During’a marathon television performance, Mr. David Butler 
laid stress on an upsurge in the West Country, notably in ten- Deron and 
Cornwall constituericies. 
One welcome facet of the anxiety over maas politics and the tyranny of 
_ mathematics was the re-emergence of the personality of the candidate as a 
campaign fattor, sometimes calculable, sometimes imponderable.” In 
other post-war Elections Nuffield College research had prescribed .400 
» votes or so as the maximum premium on personality. © The impact of this 
new-old element dealt a stunning blow to the “ cube-law ” prognostica- 
tions of professional statisticians and, in combination with other factors, 
reduced the promised 101 majority to 59. The Prime Minister’s heavy 
majority exemplified the “ personality ” theme. On the Conservative 
benches perhaps a notable illustration was Mr. Raymond Gower. At 
marginal Barry, in 1951, this genial, burly and vociferous libertarian 
transformed a Labour majority of 1,025 into a Tory majority of 1,649. His 
1955 majority of 7,363 reflected his reputation for expedition and diligence 
with thousands of constituency cases. . Another example-was Miss Joan 
- Vickers, who, by a majority of 100, succeeded where the redoubtable Mr. 
Randolph Churchill failed in 1951, and ousted Mr. Michael Foot the 
Bevanite from ‘Devonport. Critics -will doubtless argue that she would 
enjoy a larger majority had she labelled. herself ‘‘ Conservative ” rather 
than “ Conservative-Liberal National.” Again, on the Labour side, 
personality could beat the tide. The tide could have engulfed and drowned 
Mr. Johnson at Rugby, Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas at Lincoln, perhaps even 
Mr. Edwin, Gooch, President of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers, in ‘Norfolk North. it au. not. All swam eens sur- 
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vived. Mr. Gooch added nearly 1,000 to his 279 majority, and defeated. 


the challenge from a formidable: ‘and popular but politically immature 
Rear+Admiral. In neighbouring -Soyth-West Norfolk Mr: Sidney Dye, 
the much-liked local farmer, who captured the ‘seat by 53 votes in 1945, 
retained it by 260 in 1950 and lost it by 442 in igs, RS 
by 193 votes in 1955. It was hardly surprising that Labour should 
il him as Canute and Noah rolled into one. 


Liberal candidates typified the new trends. The expansion of Plaid’. 


Cmyru, whose eleven Welsh Nationalist candidates amassed a total of 
45,000 yotes, contributed towards four sharp Liberal reverses in North 
- Wales, “But in: Montgomeryshire and Cardiganshire Mr. Clement Davies, 


Q.C., the party leader and member for 26. years, and Mr. Roderic. Bowen, ; 


Q.C., although both convalescent, maintained almost intact their large 
1951 majorities, At Carmarthen, in a three-cornered fight with strong 
Labour and Welsh Nationalist offensives, Sir Rhys-Hopkin Morris, Q.C., 
Deputy-Chairman of Ways and Means and: Deputy-President of the 
Free Trade Union, who combines the rarer qualities of the philosopher- 
_ ‘statesman with those of a first-class electioneer, raised his majority from 
-7467 in 1951 (187 in 1950) to 3,333 in 1955. Characteristically, he paid 
‘tribute in a brief television appearance to his workers from “ all political 
parties ” who had rallied in “ freedom’s cause.” “The increased majoritiés 
in Orkney-Shetland for Mr. Grimond, whose record 7,993 majority 
exceeded by a thousand the joint Tory-Socialist vote, and in Bolt6n West 
and Huddersfield West for Mr. Arthur Holt and Mr. Donald Wade, were 
again personal as well as party triumphs. Among candidates who will not 
have to-wait long before they are members was Mr. Edwin Malindine, 
whom the Daily Telegraph 1951 Election Correspondent had designated 
“one of his 8 most persuasive speakers.” In North Cornwall he 
raised the’ poll from 12,869 to 15,220, lopped the Tory poll from. 
18,009; to 16,824, slashed the Labour vote to one-tenth of the total, and 
cut-the Tory majority from 5,140 to 1,604. Mr. Malindiné, who is, to 
purloin Senor de-Madariaga’s phrase, un Hbéral né, would :prove a worthy 
successor to earlier North Cornwall M.P.s like Sir Donald Maclean and 
Siy Francia Acland. Other impresaive Liberal performances included: 
Mr. John Bannerman, Inverness-shire (poll rose from 8.998 to 13,386; 
Conservative majority cut from 1,331 to 966); Mr. Jeremy Thorpe 


z 


Chairman of. the Proportional Representation Society, North Devon (poll ` = 


rose from 7,326-to 11,558; Liberal resumed second place; Conservative 
majority cut from 9,148 to 5,226); Dr. Glyn Tegai Hughes, Denbighshire 
(poll rose from 11,758 to 13,671; Liberal resumed second place; “ Simon- 
ite” majority cut from 7,915 to 4,641); Mr. Frank Owen, Hereford 
(polled 8,658 after a 10-day campaign-and gained second, place in the 
constituency which he won at the age.of 23 in 1929 and lost in-1931, to the 


present First Lord of the Admiralty); Mr. Stuart -Rogeveare, Poon, 


(poll rose from 10,088 to 10,199; Conservative majority over Liberal-quy 
from 9,998 to 7,659). ‘There were bad in and around Tandon bee 
Liberals 


were heartened by a substangj rage of goood polls, among, 


~ them Mr. John Arlott’s 7,528 votes in the difficult Epping constituency. ` 


How; then, to conclude? The distinctive Liberal witness remains as ` 


vital as ever in the, gouncils of the ‘nition. . . That is the lesson. Many 
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voters think so too. Liberals refresh themselves with the thought that 
comprises “not only the counting of heads but the influencing of 
minds.” The Liberal witness must needs be consulted, too, by-Conserva- 
tive and Labour policy-formulators. ‘That factor alone has done much 
either to soften or to strengthen several major policy decisions since 1945. 
Resistance to Executive encroachments and.to breaches ‘of: civil liberty, . 
Viscount Samuel’s Freedom Bill; justice for coloured peoples, the case of 
the Khamas and the Kabaka, the struggle against racial digcrimination, 
co-partnership under gas ‘nationalisation, the case against the imposition of 
new increases in 18 fruit and vegetable tariffs and against the renewal of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act of 1921, resistance to restraints and 
restrictions from potatoes to Icelandic fish—all these causes, and others 
too, would be the weaker today but for a third public opinion and a third 
party, resolved to hammer home its own libertarian and non-socialist but 
progressive principles of faith—-and works. If there were no Liberal 
party in being, Viscount Samuel said long ago, we should have to create 
one. Small wonder that an Observer contributor could write of the 
“ smiling obstinacy ” of the “ Liberal vote that won’t lie down.” For the 

‘goal is to displace Labour as Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

Deryce ABEL. 
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III. 


(HERE. is no greater gamble on earth than a British general 
a election,” said the Secretary of the Labour Party in-the Contemp- 
orary Review of January, 1936. Recently, this verdict has been 
disputed on the ground that the result of any general election is. predictable 
by the Gallup Poll combined with the “ cube law.” This year, however, 
the forecasts went astray: the Gallup Poll figures indeed corresponded 
within one per cent to the actual difference in votes between the two largest 
ae but the Conservative lead in seats was only about half that predicted 
the cube law. Therefore, one or more of the assumptions on which that 
“ Taw ” rests-must have been false. And since we do not know whether 
those assumptions will prove true or false on any future occasion, our 
general elections remain a gamble. They will remain so, as long as any 
given vote has a high probability of not recat pe result, and so long as 
the voter has to try by a single X to express all his views about parties, 
policies and personalities. 

The main reason for the departure from cube law predictions appears 
to have been that the change in support for the parties was far leas uniform 
. over the country than in 1950 or 1951. For instance (taking only con- . 
stituencies where there was a straight fight in both this election and 1951), 
in Wandsworth Central a Labour majority of 1,183 iù 1951 was converted 
into a Conservative majority of 1,093, yet the Conservatives failed to win 
Reading, where the Labour majority over the whole town (then two 
constituencies) in 1951 was only 707. Labour gained unexpectedly in 
8.W. Norfolk, but won only eight out of nineteen new or-altered consti- 
tuencies it was expected to win. This must be cheering to those who dis- 
like the regimentation of our modern politica, There does appear at last 
_ to be a check in the trend towards making a general election simply a 
SEDC EATER PO tBu cree EE 
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constituency. This conclusion is confirmed by the polls of candidates 
outside the two largest parties. After a long decline all the small parties 
have i in last year’s by-elections) polled better on an average, again with 
wide.local variations. P F 

This, however, constitutes only a very small breach in the barrier against 
the Parliamentary expression of independent opinion. ‘The voting does 
not, for example, reflect the division of views within the Labour Party—a 
Gallup Poll recorded a five-to-two majority among Labour voters against 
Bevan, but Bevanite candidates have not fared noticeably worse than 
others—and all small parties continue to be grossly under-represented. 
Not only that, but Labour is again under-represented as compared with the 


Conservatives. 


‘seats in 
votes % seats % prpa. to votes polled 
; votes per seat won 
Conservative .. 13,336,182 49.84 344 54.6 _ 314 38,769 
Labour ++ Tay405,130 46.35 2377 43.9 291 "44,7 
Liberal.. r 722,400 2.70 6 0.9 17 I r42 
Others . 295,772 1.11 a “O.4 7 147, 
The S — — I 0.3 la 
ToTaLs 26,759,484 100 630 1009.0 630 


` the opposite—in Bristol in 1951, Labour, with 51.26 per cent of the-votes, 


secured four of the six seats; this time, with 50.78 per cent of the votes, it 
won five out of the six re-drawn constituencies. .Had Bristol been one 
constituency, electing its six M.P.s by the single transferable vote, there 
would have been no boundaries within the city to alter, and if thetwo 
major parties had each polled nearly half the votes, as they did in the actual 
elections, they would each have won three seats on both occasions. The 
composition of the House of Commons would not then have depended 
on whether, for example, the Conservatives gained from Labou? 500 
votes in Bristol North East (which would have given them that seat) and 
lost 500 votes to Labour in West (which would still have left them a 


- majority of 21,000). Moreover, the seats would have been occupied by 


whichever of the candidates the voters considered the best—the personal 
factor which seems to have influenced votes to some slight extent in this 
election would have had its full effect on the result. 

The tendency to favour candidates outside the two largest parties would 
also have had full play, unhampered by fear of “ wasting a vote.” Under 
P.R. the parties would have won seats in proportion to the votes cast for 
their candidates, but those votes would lves have been different. 
Taking Bristol again, the one Liberal candidate polled 4,236 votes: had he 
been able to draw: votes from the whole city, it is reasonable to suppose. 
that he would have got about 24,000 votes. On top of this, some who now 
will not “ waste their vote” on a Liberal would vote for him if they could 
insure against that waste by marking further preferences for other candi- 
dates; therefore the Bristol Liberals might easily have reached the 37,000 
or so votes necessary toelect one member... - . ; 

If the present government had won seats in proportion to the votes 
actually cast, it would have been in a`minority of one in the House of 
Commons. That is the kind of position which opponents of P.R. fear— 
they think thé absence of a majority for one party means unstable govern- 
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ment. However, experience in countries using proportional systems does 
not bear this out. When the parties know that it is useless to gamble on a 
new election because no big change in the Parliamentary situation can 
result from a small change in the voting, they learn to adapt themselves 
to the position; one party may govern, but only in such a way as to retain 
majority support. Are the British less capable than the Danes or the Irish 
of practising government by consent? END LAKEMAN. 


“LOSS AND GAIN” 


HE first half year of 1955 has been full of spectacular changes both 

on the international and the domestic scene. But many people must 

be asking themselves the same question: to what extent are these 
changes genuirie and profound, what are their real causes and what further 
developments may be expected from them? 

The Big Four meeting “ at the summit” now seems to be in the last 
stages of preparation and it is being preceded by other important inter- 
national consultations on both sides of the Atlantic. Commentators, 
diplomats and politicians are still speculating on the timing and purpose of 
Moscow’s invitation to Dr. Adenauer and on the nature of the German’ 
Chancellor’s visit to Soviet Russia if he does go. What exactly happened 
in Yugoslavia between Marshal Tito and his Russian guests is likewise 
shrouded in mystery. According to Pravda, the joint Soviet-Yugoslav 
declaration has a “ tremendous significance ” not only for the two countries 
involved but also for the world as a whole. For once- Pravda is probably 
right, since it is hardly conceivable that the Russian potentates would have 
accepted the humiliations of their Belgrade visit only for the purpose of 
offering Tito an abject public apology for past wrongs or for promoting 
Khrushchev’s incredibly clumsy performance of attributing sole responsi- 
bility for the feud of recent years to the late and unlamented Beria. $ 

Other itinerant politicians—apart from the democracies’ leading states- 
men who move from London and Paris to Messina, to Washington, to 
San-Francisco and to innumerable other places almoet as a matter of daily 
routine——inçlude Mr. Krishna Menon and Mr. Nehru who have been 
indefatigable travellers and whose ranks have now been also joined by 
Burma’s U Nu, Thailand’s Pibul Songgram as well as a strange assortment 
of lesser celebrities. 

The Bandung conference—another landmark of our times—drew 
together the ablest and most powerful leaders of modern Asia including 
Chou En-Lai, who made his now famous pronouncement about Peiping’s 
willingness to negotiate with the U.S.A. The Asiatic statesmen and some 
of their friends in Europe and the U.S.A. were very vocal in their con- 
demnation of “ colonialism.” But only few words were spoken in con- 
demnation of that other, much more ferocious and quite recent form of 
‘colonialism, natnely the one practised by Soviet Russia inthevery heart of the 
European continent. At no time in the past have the British, the French, 
the Dutch, the Belgians, or the Portuguese, treated natives in Asia or 
Africa the way the Communists are trea Czechs, Poles, Balte, Hun- - 
garians, Rumanians, Bulgars and others rigħt now, in the middle of the 
Twentieth Century. Yet this does not seem to bother Mr. Nehru at all, 
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and as to the Indonesians, who only recently obtained their independence 
from Holland, they would like to acquire a colony of their own in the shape 
of New Guinea. 

The Bandung Conference failed to produce a united front under the 
slogan of “ Asia for the Asiatics” and showed the strongest possible 
resistance of some key countries to accept Mr. Nehru’s leadership or to 
flirt with Communism. Thus the travelling Asiatics bẹ no means speak 
with one voice, nor do they necessarily pursue the same objective. 

The useful Chronology of International Events published by Chatham 
House invariably carries such sub-headings as‘ ‘‘ Agreements,” “ Con- 
ferences,” “ Disorders and-Hostilities,” “ Disputes ” and “ Government 
changes.” To these it might also add “ Political Journeys ”—a feature of 
our present era which is no less characteristic than others. As far as 
agreements are concerned, the international press recently carried within 
the brief space of a few days pictures of M. Edgar Faure signing a Franco- 
Tunisian Agreement, of Mrs. Luce and Premier Scelba signing an 
Agreement i in Rome whereby Italy receives fifty million dollars, Tito and 
Bulganin signing their joint declaration, the Ministerial Meeting of the 
Coal and Steel Community held in Messina and—a very different matter— 
the representatives of Ford and the Union of Automobile Workers in 
America signing a truly- -revolutionary agreement guaranteeing an annual 
wage system. 

There is nothing new about the fact of all these conferences and nego- 
tiations, disputes and agreements. But what is new is the development in 
recent months of a different trend—first of all in Soviet Rusaia’s diplomacy 
and secondly also in that of the U.S.A. Both governments now seem 
determined to avoid an open clash and even to remove some of the old 
bitterness from the cold war. After ten years of obstruction the Russians 
have of their own free will promoted an Austrian Treaty. This sudden 
step’ naturally caused the greatest joy in Vienna and considerable con- 
sternation in Washington. The western democracies, however, have had 
‘no choice but to accept a settlement which they had been demanding for so 
long and which Moscow has now offered on terms leas severe than those ~ 
Austria and the West were willing to swallow at the Berlin Conference last 
year. It must be admitted that the Russians have played their cards very 
adroitly: they get the maximum of benefit politically and economically 
without really giving up anything vital or assuming any risks whatever. As 
long as they remain firmly entrenched in the other satellite states they can 
well afford to evacuate their troops from Austria, since she will continue 
to be within easy reach.” The Austrians, who have to pay heavy. com- 
pensation for getting back their ruined economy, will certainly operate it 
better than the Russian occupants did, and are bound by treaty to supply 
Moscow with vast quantities of oil and other products. Thus-economically 
this abandonment is only to Russia’s advantage. Politically Austria 
becomes a neutralized buffer state, but even more important are the 
consequences of this transaction in their impact om the Western Allies and 
the Germans. 

On the one hand, the neutralization of Austria drives a serious wedge 
into the NATO defence scheme under which the military forces of France, 
Germany and Italy should represent one continuous chain; this is now , 
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broken. On the other hand, the Austrian “ deal ” is calculated to exercise 
a considerable psychological effect not only on the West Germans but on 
the wishful thinkers, appeasers and fellow-travellers in other countries as 
well. This it is certainly doing, since it is being used as an argument 
purporting to prove Russia’s peaceful intentions, her apparent willingness 
to negotiate friendly settlements or even to withdraw her troops altogether. 

Thus it ia held to demonstrate that German rearmament is unnecessary 
and that the Allies’ own defence efforta can be curtailed. In these argu- 

ments nobody bothers to explain not only that Austria is a very special case 
which has little or nothing in common with that of Germany and can 
therefore not serve as a pattern; or, secondly, and this is even more import- 
ant, that the Russians chose to behave as they did over Austria precisely 
because of the threat of force contained in the Paris Treaties and not 
because of any Allied willingness to make concessions. 

Promoting mental’ confusion among their opponents has always been 
one of Moscow’s most powerful weapons. They are using it to the full 
now. The Russians are trying to get the maximum political benefit out of 
the Austrian Treaty and there are enough gullible or purblind or dishonest 
politicians in Germany or.elsewhere to help them in this attempt. ‘ 

The question of Russo-German relations has always been a complex one. 
Its history constitutes a curious blend of love and hatred, of attraction and 
hostility, of mutual respect and mutual contempt. There is a strong 
Bismarckian tradition of friendly collaboration between the two countries, 
and this has been maintained not only under the Kaiser and the Weimar 
Republic but also under Hitler from the first weeks of his accession to 
power until June, 1941. Now that Germany has regained her sovereignty 
and is not merely a strong economic power but on the eve of becoming a 
military one as well, she can certainly choose to decide her own course of 
action. To use a popular American phrase, she can “ lead from strength.” 
Dr. Adenauer is undeniably a Westerner. But there are many other 
influential men in Germany who do not fully share his strong pro-Western 
orientation. Moreover, “Der Alte” has probably obtained all there is to be. 
had from the West; there is not much else that the democracies and even 
America can give him. But there is a great deal that—over a period of be 
years of course—can be obtained from Moscow. These possibilities 
range from purely normal economic exchanges, which would be of mutual 
advantage, to far-reaching political arrangements. Only the Russians 
can give—or promise—the Germans Berlin and unification without war. 
Neutralization may be too heavy a price to pay not only for Adenauer but 
also for his eventual successors. There are, however, many other possi- 
bilities for “ normalizing ” (since the Tito-Bulganin Agreement this word 
is becoming. fashionable) the relations between Bonn and Moscow, to 
begin with, and then developing them on closer lines. It is no coincidence 
that the name of Rapallo is so frequently occurring in all discussions of 
Russo-German relations. 

The British and the Americans have the irritating and unwarranted 
habit of pretending that only France feels uneasy about the future course of 
a re-established strong Germany. The British have quite as much to 
worry about, and if it is not enough to compare the degree of reconstruction 
in the United Kingdom and Germany ten years after the end of hostilities, 
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then a careful economic study and especially a glance at the respective 
balance of payments positions should drive home the lesson that Britain 
is not a disinterested party. Nor can the U.S.A. take it for granted that 
Germany will always obediently follow the-dictates of Washington and, 
as on many previous occasions, the Americans may yet find that their 
future dealings with the Germans are full of surprises. 

If throughout this post-war era America has exercised ‘and is bound to 
continue exercising her unquestionable leadership, Britain has played a 
great part as a balancing factor. The whole free world looks to London for 
wisdom, moderation and political “ know-how.” ‘That is why the resigna- 
tion of Sir Winston Churchill and the designation of Sir Raons Eden as 
his successor became events of the utmost international significance. 
In all countries the most fervent tributes were paid to Sir Winston, and in 
Holland the Prime Minister actually said what his colleagues in many other 
countries could have echoed, namely that Europe’s smaller Democracies 
would not be there to celebrate their tenth anniversary of liberation if it 
had not been for Winston Churchill. Everywhere expressions of good will 
and confidence in his successor were voiced in the warmest fashion, and 
Eden’s electoral victory has only served to enhance his prestige. The 
defeat df the Labour Party was met with a very obvious sigh of relief, 
since the free world desires Britain to have a united, coherent and con~ . 
structive government. But here it must be said that two recent develop- 
ments have gone far to damage British prestige—deapite the general good- , 
will and respect this country now commands abroad, namely the strikes. 
People simply cannot understand how it is possible for a small group of 
workers to paralyse the London Press for several weeks or how another 
small group of Railwaymen can nearly bring rail transport to a complete 
standstill. There is also some deeper philosophy in this; what measures 
has a free society for protecting itself against such an obvious abuse of 
power by a small undisciplined labour minority? 

Friends and enemies alike study British developments very closely. 
They analyse every sign of strength and every sign of weakness not only 
in terms of Britain’s interests but of their own interests, and they try to 
draw their own conclusions, Thus in recent weeks there has been much 
discussion in America and on the Continent of Europe of the possibilities 
of sterling convertibility. Much though ‘this would be welcome if it were 
assured of complete success, there is great apprehension abroad lest for 
prestige reasons Britain embarks on a premature adventure without having 
the necessary strength to carry it through. There could be no greater 
economic catastrophe for Europe than a British failure in this respect. 
Nor are foreign observers of the British scene impressed with a great deal of 
loose talk about a “ floating pound ” instead of a convertible one. There 
seems to be a distinct preference for the continuation, consolidation and 
extension of the present system within the European Payments Union which 
functions well and which has been one of the determining factors in 
Europe’s economic recovery. 

The extent of the recovery varies a great deal froù country to country. 
Nowhere on the Continent is it more spectacular than in Holland. No 
nation that has participated in the war can look back on a more impressive 

effort of reconstruction and consolidation—achieved very largely through 
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its own endeavours, skill, frugal living, ingenuity and capacity for hard 
work. Despite the flood disaster of 1953 Holland today is in a position of 
quite remarkable economic strength and, apart from Switzerland, no 
country in Western Europe can boast of a healthier economy. Her gold 
and foreign currency reserves have reached such proportions that she is 
now beginning to export capital again. ‘Thus in 1954 a Belgian loan for one 
hundred million’Guilders was floated in Holland and in 1955 a second one 
for an identical amount has been raised. This sounds truly incredible, 
bearing in mind what little damage was suffered by Belgium during the 
war and also the preservation by the Belgians of their immensely prosper- 
ous colony, the Congo, while Holland experienced the most far-reaching 
devastation and lost the most valuable part of her colonial empire. 

Having made up their minds that they could live well without the Dutch 
East Indies—now the republic of Indonesia—the people of Holland have 
set to work to accelerate the industrialization of their own little country, as 
well as to resume international commercial and financial activities. A 
typical illustration of their success in this respect is the KLM airlines 
company which has recently repaid a seven million dollars loan to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and obtained a 
private loan from two leading American banks. But whereas the World 
Bank has charged four and one eighth per cent, the new loan has been 
contracted at 3} per cent. and is not backed by a Government guarantee or 
a mortgage on some of the aircraft as was case before. 

Switzerland remains the most prosperous country in Europe and is at 
the present moment afflicted by such a surfeit of money that the Govern- 
ment feels really embarrassed. It cannot repay the national debt because 
there is too much money in circulation already, and because money rates 
are low enough as itis. So much so, in fact, that the Swiss banks have now 
entered into a gentleman’s agreement to put part of their liquid assets into 
blocked accounts at the Swiss National Bank in order to curtail some of the 
excessive purchasing power of the nation. Characteristically enough, they 
complain about their prosperity as bitterly as they would ab in less happy 
times about their difficulties and losses. 

The three Scandinavian countries have once again been planned by their 

respective Socialist Governments into new financial crises. These Govern- 
_ ments have been promoting their otherwise laudable full employment and 
welfare policies by non-stop inflationary methods, with the result that in 
Denmark and Norway there is a constant foreign currency shortage while 
in Sweden monetary policy has got quite out of gear. It is admitted in all 
three countries that the root of their troubles is the excessive purchasing 
power of the population which has led to overspending and unreasonable 
imports. A typical example in Sweden will be found in the fact that in 
1954 total motor car registrations went up td 535,000 as compared with 
431,000 in 1953. But it is not admitted by the Scandinavian Governments 
that they themselves are the authors of thia excessive purchasing power 
and dat responsibility for it rests fairly and squarely with them. "Only 
reluctantly, in all three countries, have the authorities been constrained in 
recent months to abandon their cheap money policy and to introduce some _ 
much overdue restrictions. 

The political difficulties of France and of Italy tend to obscure a con- 
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siderable amount of economic progress in both countries. The French 
balance of payments has eh improved, both the financial and the 
economic position looks encouraging, but there are permanent political 
uncertainties. These make it traditionally impossible to produce a budget 
in time and to get it accepted by Parliament, so that this year once again 
France is still without a complete budget for 1955 despite the fact that the 
first six months of the year are over. Despite this chronic disease, there are 
signs of a new dynamic quality in the nation’s life and even housing— 
until now the most neglected sector of the French economy—is beginning 
to expand. Were it ie for her crippling political malady which everybody 
is talking about but nobody knows how to cure—France could easily 
re-establish her prosperity far beyond-her present achievements, 

As to Italy, which is politically split beyond reconciliation and where the 
Scelba Government ended its precarious existenct on June 22nd, the 
financial situation is by no means discouraging. Hard work, frugal living, 
the ever gro utilization of methane gas and more recently the discovery 
of oil have sila Spe to create a certain modicum of national prosperity 
even if there are still many areas of hardship. The film industry is bringing 

“in plenty of currency. So is tourism. The World Bank has just granted 
a loan of seventy million dollars and the American Government has 
likewise granted a loan of fifty million dollars. If a political crisis can be 
avoided, the economic prospects look better than ever before. 

. But the truth of the matter is, that despite all the improvements and 
changes of recent months, everything still depends on what Russia and 
America are going to do. Though the next Presidential Election is only in 
1956, the American nation seems to be largely absorbed by the question 
whether Mr. Eisenhower will run again and whether Mr. Stevenson will 
accept the Democratic nomination. There is also another question which 
overshadows everything, namely whether America’s present prosperity can 
be maintained during the second half of 1955 and in the years to come. 
But although ‘the future ia thus full of uncertainties, there is one thing 
about the free world which is clear and certain enough. There is a spirit of 
greater hopefulness everywhere, and the danger of a third world war 
seems to be receding. It has taken the world ten painful years to recover 
from the calamities of the last conflict. Even if the Four Power Conference 
“at the summit ” produces nothing specific, the mere fact that it can be 
held is encouraging. The second half of 1955 will show whether the present 
wave of optimism is justified, or whether wishful thinking has once again 
led humanity astray. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE LIBERATION OF AUSTRIA 


W THEN the Pummerin, the great bell of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
boomed out on may 15th ie e signal for all the bells of the city’s 
‘churches to in the re-birth of Austrian independence, it 
announced much more -the mere signing of the State Treaty in the 
Belvedere Palace. It heralded the end of 17 years of occupation by foreign 
armies, for the ten years of Four Power occupation following on the heels 
of seven years occupation by Nazi Germany. It proclaimed the birth of a 
second Switzerland—a completely new’ Austria, pledged to neutrality. 
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Beyond that, the booming of the twenty ton bell signified the first recogni- 
tion by Soviet Russia that she could not practicably retain and digest all the 
vast alien territories which her armies had been enabled to overrun in 
1945.. For Russia, as on other occasions in her history, an era of retraction 
and consolidation may well prove to have set in with the conclusion of the 
historic ceremony in the Belvedere. It would be unwise to count on the 
process of withdrawal soon going further, since one object of letting 
Austria go is to consolidate other acquisitions. The people of Germany 
are expected, of course, to draw the moral that the Austrian Communists 
made a pathetic attempt to popularise on May 15th by scattering thousands 
of leaflests inscribed: “ Neutralitaet brachte den Staatsvertrag ”— 
“ Neutrality gave us the State Treaty.” There is a far greater possibility ` 
that the neighbouring populations of Czechoslovakia and Hungary will 
draw very different conclusions. For one, that post-war subjugation to 
Soviet forces need not last for ever. For another, that national solidarity— 
for that is what the incongruous Socialist-Volkspartei coalition in Austria 
has implemented since 1945—and steadfast endurance even when faced 
~ by terrorism can win through when external conditions are propitious, 
and bring liberty. If the Bear comes to realise, in the expressive 
phrase, that seine Augen waren groesser als sein Bauch—that he has bitten 
more off than he can chew—in respect of Austria, why should he not one 
day come to the same conclusion respecting other ene which are 
today still subjected to Soviet Control? 
Of course the message of the bells was not solely one of good tidings 
for the Austrians. They rang out the warning that her citizens will be the 
` poorer by some £20 million per annum, which the presence of the occupying 
forces brought her since the Americans set the lead by paying in dollars for 
all requisitioned property and services. There was simultaneously 
imposed on her the Treaty liability to send to the U.S.S.R. goods to the 
annual value of $150 million during the next ten years, in order to redeem 
the properties seized (on the often threadbare pretext that they had been 
“German owned ”) by the Soviets in 1945 and to a large extent ruined 
by ruthless exploitation and neglect. To get back her oilfields, which the 
Soviets appropriated often with little justification, and which they have 
ruthlessly and uneconomically exploited, Austria has to deliver to the 
Soviet Union in the course of the next ten years some £80 million worth of 
oil. Probably an all-time low in servility was scored when a Vienna 
boulevard Tabloid front-paged and banner-headlined Molotov’s tour of the 
partially ruined Austrian oilfields as ‘‘ Father Christmas Molotov looks 
over his gifts.” Austria has now to raise, equip and maintain her own 
army, to replace the troops of the departing Western Powers. The 
. reckoning is a long one, even when one enters on the credit side the 
$1,500 million received over the past ten years in the form of American aid. 
Austrians naturally fear that little further aid will now be forthcoming to 
help a neutralized country to develop trade which must to a large extent 
be in future with the East, as it was before the last world war. It is the 
heavy price, of freedom. Yet no patriotic Austrian—and no Westerner 
who, like myself, has lived among the Austrians observing the regime of 
exploitation, blatant injustice and ruthless tyrrany which they have had to 
support for these last ten yeare—would consider the price of freedom too. 
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even if it amounted to national bankruptcy. 

The day after the signing of the Treaty I met many Viennese whose 
relief was tempered by the sombre question: “ Was nun?” To these 
doubters Chancellor Raab offered some solid consolation when he told 
them over the radio on May 30th to pay no attention to baseless rumours of 
high taxes and currency manipulation. The burdens were indeed heavy,- 
he said, but the State Treaty would not put Austria in a worse position 
than ahe had been in before it was signed, and might even bring more 
prosperous days. On this occasion Raab forecast ratification by the 
Austrian Parliament on June roth, and by all the occupying Powers by the 
middle of July. Thiswould fix the date for the completion of evacuation 
as the middle of October. Silly stories of “ dancing in the streets” 
published outside Austria were never true, as I heard the Austrian radio 
proclaim in the gardens of the Belvedere where the Foreign Ministers were 
assembling, even though enterprising Press photographers managed to 
pose a few couples gyrating under dripping umbrellas that same evening. 
Not.even so-called “ gay Vienna ” was in a dancing mood, still less the more 
sober provinces. There has been too much suffering, too many injustices 
for that. These were not forgotten even by that minority in the crowds 
which applauded Molotov as loudly as the’ Western Foreign Ministers. 
And anyway, for the curiosity-ridden Viennese, Molotov was not only a 
spectre committed to dissolving, but a spectacle. The sensation-seeking 
Viennese crowds had only recently shouted themselves hoarse outside the 
hotel of the Lion of Judah, rather incredibly demanding to see “ unseren 
Haile Selassie.” Now they were easily stampeded by communist cheer 
leaders into applauding the representative of the only State responsible 
for the long-continued humiliations—because he had at last set a date for 
their termination. 

Weatern statesmen have naturally felt concern over what may lie behind 
the neutralisation of Austria. In the jargon of the moment, is she 
“ neutral ” or “ neutralist ’? In Austrian socialist circles, too, the gravest 
suspicions were entertained about ‘the policy towards the Soviets of 
Julius Raab at the time when he succeeded Leopold Figl as Chancellor in 
1952. When Raab then started to angle for invitations to Paris, Washing- 


- ton and London, I was told right away by one of his socialist colleagues in 


the Coalition: “ Watch Raab. ‘These projected visits in the West are 
planned only as a prelude to enable him to realise his real aim without 
arousing too much outcry—a journey to Moscow. He is playing for big 
stakes— a Staatsvertrag which is to be presented as a party triumph by the 
Volkspartei. To secure it he is ready to sell out the West and make Austria, 
not merely ‘ ‘ neutral ” but “ neautralist.” These Socialists were right— 
and, it would appear, also wrong. They read correctly enough the plan of 
campaign of Herr Raab who, though not in fact a peasant, is the embodi- 

ment of the Austrian peasant type—a man who thinks three times before he 
utters a word, cautious, calculating, far-sighted and a shrewd horse-trader. 
He has got his Staatsvertrag, for which he laid his plans at least as far back 
as when he succeeded in unseating Herr Figl and succeeding him as Chan- 

cellor in 1952. According to plan, he has quite unashamedly sought to 
exploit it as a Party triumph. But he has not—or so Austrian statesmen 


; solemnly assured me—had to pay the price which the Socialists believed 
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hé was willing to pay. Thanks to circumstances over which neither he nor 
Austria had much control he has got his Treaty on terms which the 
Socialists themselves unanimously approve and against which Western 
stateamen can raise no valid objection, even if some of them still feel a 
little dubious as to the ultimate outcome. Yet it is to the Socialists— 
’ especially to the Trade Unioniste—that the main credit belongs for having 
borne the brunt of the struggle against Soviet attempts at mass terrorisation 
and for having overthrown the attempted’ communist Putsch of October, 
1950. No one has been able to point a finger of suspicion at them over 
any such episode as the dubious “ Figl-Fischerei ”—as socialist wits 
christened it—of June, 1947. It was on this occasion, when things looked 
at their worst for Austria, that first Herr Raab, and thereafter Herr Figl, 
invoted the communist leader Ernst Fischer to come along and let them 
know what terms the Communists would demand for lending their 
support to the Government, and in particular what ministerial changes 
they would require. Both the Volkspartei and the Communists admitted 
that this “ Figl-Fischerei ” went on without the Socialist partner in the 
Coalition being informed. It is no doubt the recollection of this fantastic 
episode which is largely responsible for such suspicions as may linger in the 
West as to what strings are attached to the present Staatsbertrag- For 
_ myself, I am prepared to accept the assurance of the Socialists (who spared ` 
no efforts to show up the scandal of the “ Fig Fischerei ”), that there are 
none. Many things have changed since 1947. There has never been any 
question of consulting the little handful of Austrian communists over the 
Russian offer to sign the State Treaty. For their own purposes—partly 
to impress Germany with the advantages of “ neutrality ” but above all 
to launch their “ neutrality belt ” plans with a swing—the U.S.S.R. has at 
last given Austria her long promised Treaty, almost on Austria’s own terms. 
Even the existence of a Communist Party in Austria was completely 
ignored by Molotov during ‘his stay in Vienna. It is obviously true that 
extraneous considerations have forced the Soviets to reverse their entire 
attitude to the Treaty, and to abandon almost overnight the ten years of 
stone-walling which was an easential part of Stalinism. Yet it is well to 
recall that a democratic Austria—at least an undivided democratic Austria 
-—would probably not have been on’ the scene to profit from these extran- 
eous developments, but for the stubborn ten year resistance of the Austrian 
people to threats, terror and cajoleries on the part of the Soviet Union. ` 
The backbone of that resistance was unquestionably the social-democratic 
working class, whose leaders at no time countenanced any suggestion of 
compromise. No other newspaper but the socialist Arbeiter Zeitung 
denounced year in, year out, often to the embarrassment of more conserva- 
tive circles, the excesses, kidnappings, violence and dishonesty of the Soviet 
occupiers and their pitiful tools, the little handful of Austrian communists. 

No other politician or editor could challenge the priority of its editor, 
Oscar Po as candidate for the first Austrian people’s democratic, 


sss it be thought that my language is exaggerated, let me recall the 
circumstances of one—by far the most important—of several attempts by 
the communists to overthrow the State, with tacit and “ discreet’ Soviet 
support. I refer to the attempted Putsch of October, 1950, which I 
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followed on the spot hour by hour. I have refreahed my memory of the 
details from the admirable work of Vice-Chancellor Dr. Adolf Schirf, 
“ Oesterreichs Erneuerung, 1945-1955.” This book, which has only just 
appeared, is written quite frankly from the standpoint of the Chairman of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party. It is completely documented, and is 
indispensable to every student of post-war Austria. It was in 1950 that 
the Communists realised that if Austria was to become a People’s Democ- 
racy on the pattern of those established in all the satellite states by the 
aie z the preceding year, this was the eleventh hour. Actually, it was 

dy past midnight for them. The removal in.1947 of Dr. Dùrmayer, 
a TA ess resistance fighter in the Austrian underground, but a fanatical 
communist, from the key post (in which the Russians had installed him in 
1945) of head of the political police, the flat refusal of the socialists to enter 
into any sort of “ worker’s union ” with the communists who begged for it, 
and the stout bearing of the trade unions, had made the communist position 
helpless. American aid began to bear its firat fruits in 1950 and the 
communists, discreetly backed if not actually inspired by the Soviet author- 
ities, decided on a full-scale effort to seize leadership of the trade unions, 
isolate the capital, and drive out the Government. 

On September 23rd, 1950, the communist organ Volksstimme called for 
the overthrow of the elected leaders of the Austrian Trade Union Council _ 
who had just reached a provisional agreement with the employers over 
a new wage-price agreement. The communist demands were backed by 
the neo-Nazi V.D.U. Party. The situation was complicated by the 
are hardships of the workers and their conviction that the Volkspartei 

eaders were backing the “ bosses ” against them and the Volkspartei’s 
coalition partners, the socialist leaders. A general strike was called by the 
communists for September 26th, and attempts were made to seize by 
violence trade union headquarters in Upper Austria and Styria. In the 
_ provinces, Ruasian Kommandatures protected communists who had seized 
public buildings from ejection by the police. Terrorist bands of commu- 
nists drove around Vienna in lorries of the Ruasian USIA trust, trying to 
force the workers on to the streets. To support them, the Russian 
Kommandature in Vienna issued a ukase forbidding the police authorities 
to move police from the Russian sectors into the Inner City, where the 
Communists had ordered a demonstration outside the Federal Chancellery. 
To avoid being trapped by the mobs, the Cabinet secretly advanced the 
time for the meeting of an emergency cabinet council from 10 a.m. to 
8 a.m. and dispersed before the hour of ten, only Chancellor Fig] remaining 
in the building. I watched the mob of some 5,000-10,000 persons to whom 
the communist leaders Fischer and Honner delivered inflammatory 
speeches, besieging the Chancellery for several hours. The Chancellor 
refused to receive their deputation. The police, though kept below the 
strength needed to maintain order by the Russian ukase, somehow kept 
control of the situation, although I saw several individual policemen 
obviously sympathising with the mob. A number of Red Army officers 
were on the acene, awaiting an excuse to order military action against the 
police. By the following day, Vienna had been practically cut off from the 
rest of Austria by communist bands in the surrounding Russian zone, 

who tried to block all traffic. In Vienna I watched lorry loads of com- 
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aeaee barricaded of bricks and sendin the Russianwectors 
The communist police commissars installed in these sectors by the 
Russians forbade any counter-move by their police; the police presidency 
was forbidden to send in police from the “ Western ” sectors to demolish 
the feeble barricades. “ Activist ” bands brought in USIA lorries from 
the Russian oilfields around Zistersdorf tried to storm trade union head- 

in Vienna. On September 27th the Trade Union Council 
called upon the workers to protect their factories from communist sit-down 
strikers. The police having been paralysed by the Russian orders, trade 
unionists, organised mainly by Herr Olah, head of the Building Trades 
Union, took the law into their own hands. In a series of lightning actions 
during the next few days they managed to expel the Communists from the 
factories, and then returned to work. By October 4th it was clear that the 
Putsch had failed. The American military authorities had declined to 
take the dangerous step to which certain conservative members of the 
Government had invited them and intervene against the communists. 
As I wrote at the time, and as Dr. Scharf now justly claims, the attempted 
Putsch was foiled by the workers alone. 

As one watched the brilliant scene at the great reception in Schönbrunn 
Palace which followed the banquet to the Foreign Ministers on the night of 
May 15th, where the sensation of the Soviet surrender over the Austrian 

ea ik already overshadowed by the even more sensational volte-face 

ito and the projected humiliating journey to “eat crow” in 
Belgrade, one felt that the real guest of honour should have been Se 
tough trade unionist of October, 1950 whose stubbornness alone had k 
open the possibility for this great day for Austria. And beside him sho i 
have stood, incongruously enough, the ghost of one of Austria’s test 
reactionaries, Count Metternich. For his gift of statecraft survived on the 
Ballhausplatz the downfall and dissolution of the great Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. His succesgors during the past ten years kept clear vision and 
pursued the essential policy which was ultimately to free Austria—never 
to let the world forget that there was an Austrian problem, or that Austria 
was not occupied because she was distrusted but because the Eastern and 
Western occupiers distrusted one another and held her jointly as a pledge. 
They had always to make East and West see that it paid them both to 
keep Austria (unlike Germany) undivided. And they had to remember 
that Austria was anyway neutralised by the occupation and that neutralisa- 
tion by Treaty was a happier, and the only practical, alternative. Thus, 
when the new men in the Kremlin decided that they were forced to make 
a change of tactics (such as was made when Russia entered the League of 
Nations and which seems likely to last for a number of years), Austria was 
still intact and able to profit by the unexpected switch in the methods by 
which communism seeks to achieve its unchangeable goal. 

Vienna is full of rumours and anxieties concerning future Russian 
preasure. Western diplomats are deeply suspicious of the Austrians in 
general and inclined to think that the Raab-Fig] Volkspartei leadership 
has sold them down river in order to placate the Soviet bloc, and that the 

: formula of “ neutrality on the Swiss model” will be used to the. dis- 
advantage of the West. To me it seems incredible that the Austrian 
Catholic Party, despite past indiscretions, should sign its own death 
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warrant by a sufrender to Russian pressure to gain’ bome: very tenipotary 
Party advantages. Economically, someone.has ‘to. finance the enormous 
economic burdens which have been forced’ on Austria, and help can only 
come from the West. At least, Austria has to walk the tightrope, but she 
certainly knows on which side the fall would be hardest, and the currént 
distrust of her in Western circles seems to be at least premature. 

But if, as Austrian statesmen insist—and as immediate post-State- 
Treaty minor events regarding refugees indicate—there are no atrings to 
the Treaty, what will the effect be on the other side of the wire and mine- 
fields which part the captive from the free peoples? The former may well 
be encouraged to intensify the general ca’canny line—the friends of the 
Czechs call it “ doing a Schwejk = which in all the satellites is today the 
safest and most general form of silent ptotest against domination by a 
communist minority acting on the orders of an alien Power. By now the 
intelligentsia, at least behind the Curtain, must surely have grasped that 
the parrot cry of the masses to the United States: “ Diberate us by force of 
arme ’ ” is meaningless in the atomic age. By now the masses behind the 
Curtain realise equally that the ‘‘ peace ” parades in which they are forced 
to participate have no message for them ao long as “ peace ” is synonymous 
with their continued enslavement to the dictatorship of a foreign Power 
which is the complete negation of democratic self government. And the 
alcoholic exhibitionism with which the Soviet leaders marked the con- 
clusion of their fantastic trip to Belgrade will do anything but reconcile the 
captive nations to accept their present enslavement as eternal. But it is 
to be hoped that the assurance of ultimate liberation which the events of 
Vienna and Belgrade have given behind the Curtain will not lead to 
premature attempts to hasten what can only be—at least at the outset— 
a slow and gradual process. 

Vienna. — G. E. R. GEIDYE. 
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HE decision of the Leipzig Fair authorities to revert this year to the 
pre-war practice of holding two Fairs in the year, of which the first, 

the Spring Fair, is primarily a “ Technical Fair,” devoted to the 
exhibition, sale, and purchase of capital goods of all sorts, and above all of 
engineering products, provided me with an appropriate opportunity for 
satisfying a long-standing desire to re-visit East Germany, which I had 
toured fairly extensively in the summer of 1949, and to see for myself what 
had taken place there during the past four years and a half. What 

I had seen on the previous occasion was the Soviet-occupied Zone of 
„a defeated and war-shattered Germany, in which the condition of the 
German was what might be expected in the circumstances, but which 
was on the eve of blossoming into the German Democratic Republic of 
to-day. There were far-reaching and ambitious plans worked out on 
paper (dnd to a small extent, as I saw on my travels, put in execution) for 
ne economic re-habilitation, and for the consequent improvement of the 
condition of its people. What I wanted: to see now was, of course, how 
these plans had worked out. As regardé the former aspect of my enquiry, 
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I was fortunate in that my impressions were not restricted, as I had rather 
expected, to those which I might gather at the Leipzig Fair and in Leipzig, 
for opportunity was afforded me (as also to a number of other Western 
visitors to the Leipzig Fair) to extend, and perhaps to modify, these by 
visiting a number of other towns in the German Democratic Republic; 
and if my own direct experience was limited to Dresden and the ship- 
building ports of the Baltic, and has had to be supplemented, here and 
there, by that of friends who wentelsewhere, it is merely because my other 
engagements did not permit me to devote more time to it, as I would like 
to have done. : : 

My first impression, which was gained as I stepped out of the Haupt- 
bahnhof at Leipzig, was of the striking improvement in the condition of the 
Germans, patently reflected in their morale, as might be gathered from the 
expression and comportmént of the ordinary man and woman in the street. 
This impression must be “ weighted,” of course, to allow for the “ Fair 
atmosphere ” and for the fact that the authorities had naturally taken every 
step possible to impress favourably the vast numbers of Germans and — 
foreigners who were there for the Fair. It required some qualification 
moreover, as will be described later, but it remains, nevertheless a not- 
exaggerated impression of what I saw generally in the course of my 
subsequent travels, including East Berlin. ‘The explanation was to be seen 
at the Fair itself, which was an eye-opener to me, and must have been 
more so to any British visitor whose ideas about East Germany were 
limited to what he may have read in our Press, as regards the extent to 
which the German Democratic Republic is prospering, despite the handi- 
caps resulting from the partition of Germany, from the impeding of its 
_ international trade, and from having had, for several years, to pay heavy 
reparations to the U.S.S.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia, for the damage 
and losses inflicted on those countries by the whole of Germany. It may 
fairly be stated, indeed, that it is because of the last-mentioned “ handicap ” 
that the East German Minister for Machine-Construction, Herr Heinrich 
Rau, was able, in his inaugural speech at the opening of the Fair, to declare 
“ Our engineering industry is in a position to take on contracts for the 
supply of complete industrial plants of the most complex character, 
power plants, and so on. Our export of these to the under-developed 
countries increased by 50 per cent. in 1954, a8 compared with 1953, and is 
already to be doubled again in 1955, and it could be trebled.” This point 
was re-stated at a Press Conference held a few days later by Herr Gerhard 
Weiss, East German Deputy Minister for Foreign and Inner-German 


- Trade, who pointed out further that the German Democratic Republic is , 


- in a position to export also, to the under-developed countries, scientists 

and technologists to supervise the erection and bringing into operation of 

i plant supplied, and to train the nationals of those countries to replace 
em. P ” 

That these were no idle boasts and that East German industry is quite 
capable of making them good was made evident by the exhibits at the Fair 
—in some cases, of course, in the shape only of models or specifications— 
and by the fact that long-term agreements for the supply of large quantities 
of such capital goods were concluded, during the Fair, with, for instance, 
the Union of Burma, and were‘ discussed in detail with, for instance, 
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India and Indonesia, not to mention the People’s Republic oe ‘China, 
with which such exchange is already well established on such a scale’ 
as to justify the creation of an East German merchant navy for its transport. 
And it should be noted here, perhaps, that this expansion of productive _ 
(and export) capacity in heavy industry, which is new for East Germany, 
is matched in many cases by similar expansion in the light industries which 
- -are traditional there, such as those producing optical instruments and 
cameras, artificial fibres, textiles and porcelain. The famous Zeiss works 
at Jena, for instance, though 6o per cent, destroyed by bombing, and sub- 
sequently completely stripped of all ita plant as reparations in kind, arè now 
completely re-equipped and, gira labour force swollen to something of 
the order of 25,000 (largely women), are producing twice what they used to 
produce in 1939, while thie Afga works at Wolfen, now restricting pro- 
duction to photographic materials and artificial fabrica, have more than 
quadrupled their output since they were taken over, after the war, by the 
‘Russians, and now employ 14,000 workers, as compared with the pre-war 


one way or , of Soviet policy, which, though strictly in accordance 
with inter-Allied agreements concluded at Potsdam and elsewhere, has been 
the subject of misleading, hostile triticism in the West. In accordance 
with the agreements just mentioned, the Soviet Military Administration 
completely dismantled, and in some cases completely demolished, a 
number of industrial enterprises classed as “war industry,” stripped 
others of their plant for replacement in kind of plant destroyed in the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and took over ygt others 
which were run as Soviet Limited Companies (S-A.G.), 5 finistere 
from a central office in Berlin which was respopaibie directH 
to produce goods primarily for export, for thọ ; 
Union, Poland and oslovakia would have a ee caine As the 
result of this policy, it has been reckoned, East Germ Dea ce 
cent. of her metallurgical industries and sqomewher€ about 50 per cent. of 
all her industries, while 32 out of theremait pie 50 per cent. passed effectu- 
ally into Soviet hands. : 

The ultimate net result of this hs d PAO eee x 
advantage of the Ge 
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w “ People’s-owned Enterprises,” as is 
(Volkseigenerbetrieb) which precedes 





very considerable scal to rea 





for the whole of their iXgreased output. Examples of this, of which I 
have personal knowledge, are the V.E.B. Schiffewerft Neptun saga 
“ Neptunwerft ”) at Rostock, and the V.E.B. Schwermaschin: 

Liebknecht Sra “ Buckau-Wolf , Works ”) at Magdeburg. The 
latter, when I visited it in 1949, was Soviet-owned, and its entire output 
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was.going to pay reparations—apart from what was being set aside for 


modernisation and development—but already the trade union representa- 
tive who’ showed me round, besides pointing out the many amenities then 
for the first time being provided for out of the profits for the workers, 
overeat of the day when it would be “ Ours.” To-day it is 
: ira,” and what is more, it is employing 12,000 workers, as compared 
with 8,000 in 1949 and 4,500 before the war, and has just been promised 
by the Government a grant of 25 million marks for still further expansion, 

in recognition of the fact that its order book of excavators is filled until 
1962, and for diesel engines, until 1960, and that it will shortly be producing 
5,200 iLp. marine diesels, hitherto made only by the M.A.N. works in 
West Germany. It had supplied France with a complete sugar-refinery 
and the director with whom I spoke was anxious that I should put him 
‘on to a good agent over here. Much the same had taken place, I found at 
Rostock, where the shipyard mentioned earlier had changed its title from 
8.A.G. to V.E.B. only after the former Soviet management had seen to it 
that the provision of a Workers’ Club which would take a lot to beat had 
-been capped by the building of really excellent houses for the workers 
and of a fine school and hostel for its 600 apprentices, and w ships were 
well-advanced on the stocks for delivery to China (10,000 tons) and Bulgaria 
(4,500 tons), as well as for the new East German merchant fleet. 

Where enterprises were demolished or dismantled, moreover, the result 
has been much the same. Faced with the necessity of providing employ- 
ment for the people, including ees from further East, and of paying 
for essential imports of f and raw materials, the East German 
Government was not allowed to lean back on the Occupying Power (and 
its tax-payers), as happenedin West Germany, buthad to make the Germans 
work out their own salvation. And in doing this the latter have displayed 
diligence and ingenuity of which they may well be proud. Their dismantled 
steel works, which were reduced in capacity to about 6 per cent. of their 
pre-war tonnage, were already in 1952 producing 20 per cent. more than in 
1938, and have since then advanced much further, to the develop- 
ment of a new process for making coke out of brown coal (lignite), of which 
(as opposed to hard coal) there are vast deposits in East Germany, and of 
the low-shaft type of blast furnace, in which (for the first time on a com- 
mercial scale) steel can be made with this coke and with low-grade iron 
ores from internal sources, -The shells of dismantled munition works 
have been re-tooled with machinery imported from ‘Crechoslovakia and 
West Germany, or have been removed and replaced, as at Warnemunde, 
Bann Ge aie Gat hecoee Dense ee rted 
from abroad, with the result that the German Democratic Republic is 
to-day in a position to export capital goods of all kinds, as mentioned 
earlier, and to do this at prices which arè increasingly competitive. 

Such results as have been outlined could not have been achieved, of- 
course, without considerable financial effort, of which the end has by no 
means yet been reached. - The bill for the vast capital development pro- 
gramme just described has to be paid in exports, on top of those necessary 
for the payment of current importation. For the time being, therefore, the 
East Germans can enjoy but a relatively small part of the fruits of their 
labours, but the improvement in this respect is very marked, as compared 
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with 1949, when conditions were really hard for them: they are more than 
adequately fed, are reasonably well clothed and shod, and have money 
to spend on recreation and on non-necessities, once again on the market. 
In one respect only are they still suffering, and that is housing: post-war 
building represents a bare 10 per cent. of the housing destroyed during the 
war. e may feel very sorry for them, in this connection, but one can 
hardly pity them—and indeed the more thoughtful among them do not 
pity themselvea—for it is not unreasonable that they should have been 
forced to give priority to the rebuilding of Minsk and Kiev, of Katowice 
and Gdansk, or of Most and Plzeň, even though, in the last two instances, 
the damage was done by the same people as demolished Dresden, before 
rebuilding their own cities. Account must be taken, moreover, of the fact 
that their Government has, perhaps not unwisely, decided that housing 
must take second place, after the restoration of the schools and universities, 
and their expansion to meet expanded post-war requirements, of trained 
scientists and technologists in particular. The people still grumble, of 
course, though much less (and with less cause) than they grumbled in 
1949, but on the whole J found most of them—and most of them are still 
non-Communist, if not actually anti-Communist—inclined to feel that 
their Government was “ delivering the goods.” Things have improved 
steadily over the past two years, f.¢. since tion payments ceased and 
fhe Gemma bese oollevdye Gane at some 77 per cent. of their 
industry (the balance being in private, not in foreign, hands), and because 
of this there is general confidence that they will improve still further with 


increasing rapidity. It is noteworthy, however, that this grumbling is . 


confined very largely to the same kind of rather selfish middle-class people 
as grumble in Britain about the “ hardships ” inherent (for them) in the 
establishment of the Welfare State, and that the younger generation is 
almost wholly enthusiastic in favour of the present régime. If there were 
some equivalent of South Africa to which the grumblers could escape 
(taking with them their former capital)—and West Germany, suggesting 
this possibility, is tantalising in its appeal to them—the remaining majority 
of the East Germans would doubtless accept, even if they did not altogether 
approve the order now well-established in the German Democratic 
Republic, and would oppose strongly any attempt which might be made to 
reverse it in a re-united Germany. The importance of this, in the future, 
lies in the fact that such opposition would derive largely from the extent 
to which the people of East Germany have not only been chastened by their 
conquerors, but eae been shown by them also how well they can thrive as 
“ good neighbours,” and how much more advantageous it is to conduct 
cultural and economic exchanges with other peoples of the basis of “ i 
and mutual advantage ” enunciated by their present government, 

embark on such warlike policies as have been pursued by previous govern- 
ments of Germany, of which the disastrous results are still so much in 
evidence around them. Encar P. Youna. 


~ ‘THE VICHY EXPERIMENT 


ICHY bears the livery of defeat, treason and tyranny. A sad Odyssey 

V began in May, 1940, as the Germans broke through at Namur and 

Sedan. ‘The British retreated, the Belgians surrendered, the 
French replaced Gamelin by Weygand, fled their capital and met at 
Cangé to decide. Weygand insisted on an armistice, “ An armistice!” 
retorted Reynaud. “ Hitler is not Wilhelm. Hitler is Genghiz Khan.” 
“ We have a fléet, an air force, an empire. We can fight from Africa or 
America.” Aged Pétain intervened. “I refuse to leave. I will remain 
amidst the people and share their miseries.” ‘They moved to Bordeaux. 
Treachery appeared. Pétain wished to stay ‘‘to protect France fromGerman 
brutality and from English duplicity, for “England would seek an armistice 
to forestall and at the expense of France.” Roosevelt cautioned— 
Churchill offered common citizenship, in vain. Pétain formed-a govern- 
ment of capitulation and asked for an armistice. Because “ he would be 
lesa dangerous within the council than if he created an opposition without ” 
he included Laval. The government moved to Clermont-Ferrand and in 
July settled in Vichy. Alibert forged Pétain’s signature ordering cepane 
to stay. Laval proclaiming, ‘‘ I wish for the victory of Germany,” circu 
lated the lie that England was seeking peace. So by forgery and deceit 
the Republic was dissolved. Weygand remarked: “ I don’t understand 
constitutions but anything coming from Laval must be evil.” 

Nobody expected the armistice to last years. All foresaw England speed- 
ily beaten and Hitler creating a New Order. Laval calculated to become 
French “ leader ” in the New Europe. Pétain remained idealist. “ From 
disaster will come a renovation,” he claimed, and inaugurated a National 
Revolution to undo republican harm. France was partitioned. At Paris 
traitors rode on defeat—Brinon, whom Cambon had accused of being in 
Germany’s pay, Luchaire, Fontenoy, Fascists Déat and Doriot, soon 
supported by Ambassador Abetz whom Daladier had expelled for fostering 
a fifth column and who returned mandated “ to weaken and divide France.” 
They combined to blackmail Vichy into compliance, for a million and a 
half soldiers were in German prisons. At Wiesbaden the Armistice 
Commission sat helpless before the arrogance of Stulpnagel who taunted 
Huntziger: ‘ the armistice line is a bit which we have placed in the horse’s 
mouth.” 

The invaders behaved correctly. Placards admonished the vanquished 
“ Faites confiance au soldat allemand.” - But their administration belied 
the surface correctness. France was Germanised: her clocks aligned to 
Berlin, her school books censured, Heines’ Lorelei expunged, Debauvais 
a. to detach Brittany, the Journal Officiel submitted to the foe. . Under 

taffel the Gestapo settled in Rue de Lille. Hemmen began the economic 
pillage of the land; the Abwehr propaganda against England, Jews, masons. 
While the Battle of Britain was waged Pétain inaugurated the National 
Revolution. Parliament was dismissed. Law made by “We, Chef de 
Etat Francais.” He substituted Travail, Famille, Patrie for Liberté, ` 
Egalité, Fraternité, abolished the Rights of Man for the Rights of the 
State. Opponents were imprisoned, Jews and masons excluded from 
public life. Trade organisations, patronal or workers, were suppressed and 
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replaced by a Charte du Travail. An agricultural corporation was fostered. 
The National Revolution revealed itself a taudry imitation of enemy 
policy. Tyranny was legalised. Traitors urged Vichy to go further and 
declare war on England. Déat wanted France to become “ the corn and 
playing field ” for Hitlerism, and threatened to cover France with firing 
squads and concentration camps. ‘‘ The birth of a new régime takes place 
with forceps.” All waited for England defeated, Hitler triumphant, and 
wondered how France would fare. But the struggle continued and Hitler 
exacted his price. Vichy broke relations with the enemies of the Reich, 
allowed the foe to enter Verney refugee camp to wreak vengeance on 
Breitecheid, Hilferding, Thyssen. Laval gloated, “I can affirm with 
all my heart my wish for the defeat of England,” and arranged a meeting 
between Pétain and Hitler at Montoire in October, rg40. Psychologically 
and emotionally it divided France even more than the armistice and the 
demarcation line. Staffel emphasised their handshake on screen and radio 
and the collaboration that bordered alliance. Hitler repaid Vichy servility. 
He seized the Belgian gold entrusted to her care; Burckell annexed the 
Moselle to the Rhine as Gau Westmark. For one moment Pétain asserted 
himself. In December he dismissed the hated minister and appointed 
Flandin till February, 1941, and then Darlan till April, 1942, as successors. 
Traitors now entered the government—Marion, Benoit-Méchin, Pucheu. 
Still there was no German victory and the fray widened. In June, 1941, 
Hitler invaded Russia. Defeat now showed its claws. The Germans 
ceased to be ‘‘korrect.” They shot hostages, fostered a black market to 
starve the defeated, imposed collective fines, created torture chambers and 
an atmosphere of terror. Their barbarism at Chateaubriand in October, 
1941, provoked Roosevelt and Churchill to protest; “ it shocked a world 
hardened to brutality.” So in spite of Pétain and the curfew, underground 
movements began, Liberté by Henri Fresnay, Liberation by François de 
Menthon. In January, 1942, Fresnay contacted England and the franc- 
tireur created the first maquis. The National Revolution that Pétain 
had begun in contrition imitated the barbarism of the Reich. Pucheu 
founded a fascist corps which as the Milice under Darnand terrorised the 
land, Gamelin, Daladier, Blum were taken from Portalet to trial at Riom. 
It was compared to “ Bazaine sitting in judgment on Gambetta.” Franc- 
isques and loyalty oaths dramatised and masked the reality. Yet it was 
only Pétain who prevented France declaring war against her former ally. 
In December, 1942, the U.S.A. entered the war. Only then did doubt 
begin about a German victory. Pressure increased on Pétain: “ Laval or 
polonisation.” ‘‘ Pity me,” he wailed; “ I am a sinking man,” and gave 
way. So in April, 1 Laval was back in power and he placed his 
minnions Bonnard, Bichelone in key positions, The foe had insisted on 
Laval, for only he could act as Germany’s recruiting sergeant and secure 
La Relève, to send workers to Germany. Persecution of Jews 80 
savage that in September, 1942, Cardinal Gerlier had read in all churches 
the Christian “ protest of conscience.” For the allied attacks were telling. 
From the BBC Bourdon and Schumann foretold victory. Even Laval 
began to hesitate. He offered to mediate between Roosevelt and Hitler 

i “ Anglo-Saxon-Soviet bolshevism.” But the Germans were 
ever alert and Karl Oberg arrived as Gauleiter. “I have not come to 
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negotiate: France must obey.” So the submission of France had only served 
to emphasise her subservience. Sauckel demanded 350,000 workers, and 
exactions became so cruel that even his entourage turned on Laval 
“Tf the danger of polonisation exists, we have no right to polonise. 
ourselves,” 

All heard with emotion in November, 1942, that the Allies had landed in 
Africa. Would Pétain raise the standard of Verdun? A plane was ready. 
His fatal prestige still palsied France. And the Germans croased the 
demarcation line and the entire German apparatus of jntimidation moved 
to Vichy. Pétain recognised his helplesaness. He who had begun the 
régime as a Renaissance and ruled as a Bourbon was now a rot fainéant 
with the despised Laval as Mayor of the Palace. France was powerless. 
Under Boisson the empire raised the flag of independence, Laborde had 
sunk the fleet. And German defeat was looming. Von Paulus sur- 
rendered at Stalingrad, Juin liberated Tunis, Eisenhower landed in 
Sicily. In Sep er, 1943, Italy capitulated. Hérold Paquis echoed 
Hitler’s bombast and defied the allies to land. For the resistance movements 
had combined and although their gallant leader Jean Moulin was martyred, 
the maquis grew. Civil war raged. Aerial bombardments increased, 
one under Captain Mendés-France was horribly succesaful over Orly. 
Traitors recruited for Hitler and La Légion des Volontaires contre le 
Bolchevisme, La Phalange Africaine, La Légion Tricolore, La Waffen 8.8. 
Française pitted Frenchmen against France. And still Laval manoeuvred. 
He now wished England and Germany to state their war aims for him to 
mediate. 

In June, 1944, the allies landed. In August de Gaulle marched trium- 
phant through the Champs Elysées. Bidault, President of the Council of - 
Resistance, urged him to proclaim the Republic. “ It has never ceased to 
exiat.” As defeat loomed, the Germans killed indiscriminately, they 
destroyed Maille, St. Genis, Oradour. Victor Basch, Zay, Mandel were 
murdered. Pétain in ey ee legitimacy sought reconciliation 
with de Gaulle, “ to prevent ” His letter, by Admiral Auphin, was 
contemptuously a Laval, frantic with failure, sought to summon the 
despised Assembly but the Gestapo entered Hôtel Matignon. Pétain was 
mstnsclled th mest Elsenborn, ws place himself a hands of the F.F.I., 
but Runthe-Finke carried him off to Belfort. traitors gathered at 
Sigmaringen, the Coblenz of the new émigrés. Hitler encouraged them 
with “secret weapons to hurl the Anglo-Saxons back into the sea.” 
Over the Stuttgart radio Doriot claimed, “‘ Germany has lost a battle, she 
has not lost the war.” On Rundatedt’s offensive they boasted they would 
be in Paris by January. But even the sanguine recognised they would 
return in the enemy’s baggage, and the sober judgment of Mgr. de Luppé, 
chaplain of S.S. Charlemagne that “if France was to'be clean then 
some 70 per cent of his flock should be shot.” The allied armies closed in 
and there was a shameless flight. Pitifully Laval was refused asylum in 
Switzerland, in Lichtenstein. He sent a tearful appeal to Lequerica and a 
plane carried him to Barcelona. Of the collaborationists, Pétain alone 
asked to return. At Villorbe he was met by Koenig who refused his 
proferred hand. So France passed out of the valley of ashame. Pétain’s 

_ Remateaon: ath Razer on Pétainists claimed he was the legal and 
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legitimate authority, “ the providential saviour,” that de Gaulle divided 
French loyalties and jinga France by his dissidence, that Pétain saved 
France from a Gauleiter and from being Papane that the demarcation 
line gave a respite to Jews. Yet Pétain lent his prestige to a collaboration 
that wrecked unity. He gated tie penal ue ae for every 
colonial governor wished to continue the fight till discipline imposed 
obedience. Every submerged government continued the struggle except: 
that of the ofe realm with the means to do so. And the armistice prolot 

the war, while collaboration proved more costly morally, and ma y, 
than combat. Reconcilers assert that both were needed for defeated France, 
“ Pétain was her shield, de Gaulle her sword.” Yet Pétain shielded traitors, 
Over their treachery he threw the aura of Verdun. 

Although Pétain and Laval had rushed to the victor’s help, they despised 
each other. Their relations continued institutional. Pétain loathed 
Laval for his lack of morals or principle. Laval called the Marshal 
“ Old Schnock,” while ingratiating himself by telling him he had more 
power than Louis XIV, which the senile “ Chef ” repeated as if he thought 
of it himself. Pétain was willing to be deluded. Age and hero worship 


- had isolated him in the cloister of his legend. The legend was greater than 


the man. Yet the tragedy of France was not that Pétain was there but that 
forces existed to put him there. Before defeat gave power to reaction, the 
harbingers of destruction had planted roots. The Action Française, 
Gringoire, Candide, $e Sais Tout, combined with fascist armies from 
Croix de Feu to Cagoule to blaze the path of the foe. Vichy symbolised 
counter-revolution’s triumph. Behind Vichy were the men, the ideas and 
the doctrines that had struggled to avenge and reverse 1789. It was but- 
treased by traditional supports, the army (Cardinal Liénart wondered; 
“ Will there be another Admiral available to replace me when I die ”), the 
church (Cardinal Gerlier claimed, “ Pétain c'est la France”), and the 
notables, Historically, it marked Varennes triumphant, the ancien régime 
restored with enemy help. Pétain succeeded where Louis XVI failed. Yet 
“never was the Republic more beautiful than under the attacks of its 
successor.” And the genius of France shone even in defeat. When the 


foe had submerged her material resources, her writers and artists “ 


nourished-the world with their creations. Vicror COHEN. 
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HAT Louis XIV was the master-builder and his successor the grave~ 
| digger of the French Monarchy is generally agreed. How far was 
this due to his personal defects and how far to the autocratic system 
which he inherited? The answer is that no ruler in modern times was lese 
fitted by character for his taak, and that it would have required a superman 
to modernise the political and social institutions of the ancien régime. 
The traditional conception of Louis XV as nothing more than an indolent 
rake presented by Michelet and other historians a century ago was modified 
during the Second Em pee and the early years of the Third Republic by 
three voluminous publications. The correspondence with the Duc de 
Noailles showed his unflagging interest in the campaigns of the War of the 
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Austrian Succession. The Correspondance Secréte, edited by Boutaric, 
revealed that he pursued certain political aims, above all the election of a 
French candidate to the Polish throne, behind the back of his Ministers, 
Further light was thrown on these subterranean activities when the 
Duc de Broglie supplemented the evidence in his well known volumes 
Le Secret du Rot, based on the archives of his distinguished family. Since 
the secret diplomacy was a failure, for the fate of Poland was decided not by 
` France but by Russia, Prussia and Austria, it is chiefly of interest for the 
light it throws on the King’s personality. In the sphere of foreign affairs 
he was by no means a roi fainéant, but he lacked the energy and the self- 
confidence to attain his aims, The word Failure is written in capital letters 
over the whole story of the reign. 

Louis XV was a lonely, timid man, desirous of the welfare and happiness 
of his subjects, infirm of purpose, ‘never at peace with himself, giving as 
little love as he received. It was a misfortune that his parents, the gifted 
Duc de Bourgogne and the enchanting Rose of Savoy, died when he was 
two years old, that he had no brothers or sisters, and that he ascended the 
throne at the age of five. Deprived of the family life of normal children 
and surrounded by flattery he grew up self-centred, introspective, secretive, 
suspicious. “‘He has a nice face and plenty of sense but a bad heart,” 
reported Liselotte, Duchess of Orleans, to her German relatives. “ He 
loves no one except his old governess, dislikes people without reason, and 
enjoys making satirical remarks.” ‘The verdict was too severe, for though 

capable of profound emotions he was not without feeling. His motherly 

, Mme. de Ventadour, won the affection of the pretty lad who 
addressed her as Maman to the end of her life. He was transferred from 
her care at the age of seven to a team of men with the Regent Orleans at their 
head, who did their best according to their lights but failed to prepare him 
for his duties. 

Though the Duc du Maine, the eldest bastard of Louis XIV, had been 


selected by his father to take general charge of the education of his great-. 


grandson, he played less part in the boy’s training than the septuagenarian 
Marshal Villeroi who talked to him of the Grand Siécle and the Roi Soleil, 
coached him in Court etiquette, and impressed on him that he was the 
master of everything and everybody in France. Still more influential 
was his preceptor Fleury, Bishop of Fréjus, later Cardinal and for twenty 
yearg the virtual ruler of France. Teachers were appointed for history, 
geography, mathematics, Latin and Science; lessons on government were 
provided by officials of the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Finance 
under the direction of Cardinal Dubois, while the Regent himself occa- 
sionally took a hand. He was an average youth, idle as most schoolboys, 
referring games to books. He displayed intelligence and vivacity but ie 
fad a enpa, records Marshal Villars in his Memoirs when his young 
master was eleven. Shy`and reserved, he was happiest in the saddle and 
cared nothing for society. He had no playmates and made no friends. 
Occasional attacks of fever aroused anxiety about the succession, for 
few Frenchmen desired to see a Duke of Orleans on the throne, and 
physical precocity also pointed to early matrimony. The delicate child 
had grown into a vigorous young man who spent long days in the hunting 


field and inherited the ravenous appetite of the Bourbons. “ God has -` 
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given us a King so strong that for the last year we might hope for a Dauphin,” 
commented Villars when he was fifteen. “ So, for the tranquillity of his 
pedple and himself he ahould be married.today rather than tomorrow.” 
The choice fell on Marie Leczinska, the penniless daughter of Stanialas 
who had once sat for a brief space on the shaky Polish throne and was now 
living in obscurity in the Rhineland on a meagre pension from France. 
The most astonishing mésalkance in French history was a shock to everyone 
except the bridegroom, who longed for a wife and cared little who ahe 
might be. For the first time there was a Queen of France without royal 
blood in her veins. ‘ Monstrous,” exclaimed Maurepas, and it was 
universally agreed at home and abroad that France had been let down. 
Though the bride had no pretensions to beauty and possessed little natural 
charm, her kindliness and ways won general acceptance if not 
an enthusiastic welcome. That she lacked personality was not her fault, 
but it is doubtful if any woman could have won and held the affections of a 
full-blooded and handsome young autocrat who had all the beauties of a 
frivolous Court from whom to choose. 

Ever mindful of her relatively lowly birth, Marie Leczinska suffered 
from an inferiority complex which she found it impossible to overcome, 
Though the King respected her virtues there was always a certain embar- 
rassment in their relations. ‘‘ Your whole confidence must be reserved 
for the King alone,” was the well-meant advice of her loving and beloved 
father. ‘‘ Never try to pierce the veil which hides the secrets of state. 
Authority desires no partner. You must no longer think except like him; 
only his joys and worries must be yours. Know no ambition but to Please 
him, no pleasure but to obey him, no interest but to merit his affection. 
Your whole soul must be merged in his.” She followed his counsels to the 
letter, provided her husband with ten children in twelve years, bore his 
numberless infidelities patiently, and never made an enemy. Love matches 
in the highest circles were almost unknown, and brides were well aware 
that their services were required to provide a male heir and for nothing 
else. Since there were no illusions and little affection there was little 
heartache on either side. 

No one expected the young King who married at fifteen to remain 
faithful to his plain and timid wife for very long or to rise above the 
deplorable moral standard of the age. “‘ Of twenty gentlemen at Court,” 
records Barbier in his diary, “ fifteen do not live with their wives and have 

and it is just the same in Paris, So it is ridiculous to demand 
that the King, who is the master, should be worse off than his subjects and 
his royal predecessors.” After a year or two he tired of her and longed to 
be entertained in the evenings when he returned from the hunt by a 
vivacious woman with whom he could feel entirely at his ease. Many of his 


- subjects marvelled that he remained faithful for about seven years, a far 


longer period than elapsed between the marriage of Louis XIV and the 
surrender of the La Vallière. His first choice fell on Mme. de Mailly, 
one of the Dames du Palais of the Queen. “ She was nice-looking rather 
than pretty,” testifies d’Argenson, “‘ good-natured and-cheerful but by no 
means clever. When she had overcome her shyness she amused the King, 
and no affair has been conducted with more mystery.and less scandal. 


- She never puts herself forward and seems out of touch with her family 


` 
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who are greedy for favours. Her ugliness scandalises foreign visitors, 
who expect a King’s mistress to have at least a pretty face.” The secret 
was fairly well kept till 1737, and in 1738, after the birth of Louise, the 
youngest of the royal children, she supped openly with the King at 


Compiégne. La chose est publique, noted Barbier in his diary. Marital - 


relations ceased between the King and Queen, and for a time he seemed to 
have found just what he wanted. The vivacity of Mme. de Mailly was a 
welcome contrast to the insipid company of the Queen. But how long 
would the royal favour last ? 

For the first and only time in the annals of the French Monarchy the 
reigning Favourite was displaced by a member of her family. A younger 
sister, Mme. de Vintimille, more ambitious and more uninhibited, a 
Montespan rather than a La Vallière, forced her way into the palace. She 
was a masculine type, large-limbed and ugly, but the King always cared 
less for looks than for temperament. Tiring of Mme. de Mailly he trans- 
ferred his affections to the new Favourite, for whom he bought Choisy, a 
snug little hunting-box on the Seine where he spent more time than at 
Versailles. Her triumph was brief, for she died in giving birth to the 
Comte de Luc, commonly known as le demi-Louis from his likeness to his 
father. It was the earliest grief in his life, and was followed by the first of 
the accesses of piety which were to recur at long intervals. “I do not 
regret my rheumatism,” he exclaimed in a fervour of contrition; “‘ it is 
in expiation of my sins.” For a few days he sat in silence, ate little, and 
occasionally left the table in tears. The penitential mood passed as quickly 
as the grief. For the moment Mme. de Mailly, who took charge of her 
sister's child, recovered a measure of influence, but for a second time she 
was evicted by another sister, even more ambitious, greedy and unscrupu- 
lous than Mme. de Vintimille. When the King roughly remarked to 
Mme. de Mailly, “ Faime ta soeur, to m ennuis,” she left the palace, paid 
her debts, wore a hair shirt, and devoted herself to good works. ‘‘ She has 
a good heart,” noted d’Argenson, “ is kind to her friends and relationa, and 
has done no one any harm. She is regretted by everyone at Versailles.” 

Mme. de la Tournelle was the cleverest and the worst of the-three 
sisters. Cool and calculating, arrogant and with more than one Haison to 
boast of, she resolved to extract the maximum profit from the most coveted 
post in France. She demanded and obtained recognition as maftresse en 
titre, the title of Duchesse de Chateauroux, a house in Paris, jewels, a 
lavish monthly allowance, and the legitimisation of any children she might 
bear to the King. We can trace every move in the game in her cor- 
respondence with her uncle the Duc de Richelieu, First Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, the champion Don Juan of eighteenth century France. 
The patient Queen, who had tolerated the eldest of the sisters, detested the 
woman who was forced on her as one of her Dames du Palats, refused to 
speak to her, and sometimes pretended to sleep. Her disapproval was 
shared by the nonagenarian Fleury who implored his former pupil to think 
of the prestige of France and the salvation of his soul. It was all in vain, 
for the infatuated ruler had become her slave. He loved her, testifies 
Choiseul, as much as he could love anyone. Furnished with a household of 
her own and provided with a eer estate, she became Queen of France in 
all but name. 
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‘overwhelmed by the vastness of a blighted world 
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It was too good to last for in 1744, after a visit to the front where ahe had 
joined the King without permission, he was stricken by what everyone 
believed to be mortal illness at Metz. The crisis developed so rapidly that 
the Church assumed control and the sufferer, thoroughly alarmed, 

to his mistress: “ Perhaps we may have to part.” The doctors, 
the clergy, the Royal Family and the King himself believed that the end 
was near, and Holy Communion could not be administered till the temptress 
had disappeared. After receiving extreme unction he obeyed the order of 
the Bishop of Soissons to summon the officials of the Court and repre- 
sentatives of the burgesses of Metz, and to announce to them that he asked 
pardon for his evil example and that the Duchesse de Chateauroux would 
lose her post in the Household of the Dauphine. The King displayed 
resignation, piety and humility, noted the Duc de Luynes in his diary; he 
embraced the Queen and begged her forgiveness for his misdeeds, Only 
God had been offended, she replied; let him think only of God. The 
fearless Bishop ordered that the confession extorted from the royal sufferer 
should be read from every pulpit. 

The sick man recovered almost as quickly as he had collapsed, and his 
spirits sunk to zero as he pondered on what had occurred. Resenting the 
confession he had been compelled to make, his only comfort was the thought 
of the mistress who alone could restore sunshine to his heart. Back at 


© Versailles he invited her to return. She would come incognito till her 


enemies were dismissed, she replied, and then resume her proper place. 
At this triumphant hour she was struck down and passed away at the age 
of twenty-seven, her terrible sufferings generating rumours of foul play, 
though peritonitis rather than poison seems to have been the cause. 
All Paris rejoiced, records the Duc de Croy in his journal. With the ex- 
ception of her royal lover and her uncle Richelieu, everyone was glad to 
See a eed een ee ery Se oe 
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To be continued 


RELIGION IN HARDY’S NOVELS 


HE Wessex Novels of Thomas Hardy have intense sympathy with 
sufferers and in understanding of human failings are advocates of 
love and hope. All is not gloom in the Hardy outlook for despite the 
waywardness of Wessex people faith in human endeavour is retained with 
the survival of inborn goodness. Early experiences of unease in personal 
contacts, the bewilderment of social change, and the sub-religious ideas 
of his day are all embodied in the Hardy literature, especially in country 
folklore, sometimes horrible, in which simple folk sought meanings in 


. signs, mystery and magic. His defection from the simplicities of the 


Christian faith was never final, nor could he easily remove church and 

religion from the centre of life. Ancient Churches and their place in 

society figure as prominently in the Wessex Novels as intellectual 

cism and the pre-occupation with death. The Wessex Novels beers a 

desire' to retain the Christian faith as’ a satisfying philosophy, but are 
‘herein there is little 
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confidence in man’s destiny. In Two on a Tower the history of two in- 
significant creatutes is set against the vast universe which, while absorbed 
by it, neither understands. Viviette dies of heart failure, and Swithjn, 
belittled by the magnitude of the universe uncovered by the telescope, 
forgets his love because of the circumstances of life. The Wessex Novels, 
while concerned with Christian values, make no profession of faith.in the 
Incarnation, hence the adoption of a pessimism leading to nothingness. 
There is no hope of immortality for man revolting against the sin by which 
he is doomed. Wessex characters are live, warm people, attempting to live 
by Christian standards, seeking faith and courage but, iss ing the contest with 
human nature, excuse their weaknesses in an impeachment of God. 7 

In the Wessex Novels people fit into a scheme planned for them, but not 
.as puppets against a backcloth of old manor houses, churches and land- ` 
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but as essential features of a united whole. Egdon Heath, brutal - - 
and untamed as an unregenerate character, is the environment of Clym ! ~ 


Yeobright, Diggory Ven, Eusticia Vye. ‘Talbothays dairies and meadows, 
the insincerity of Angel Clare, the stupidity of drunken Durbeyfield, and 
Stonehenge, are designed as a setting for the betrayed, seduced, but 
innocent Tess: Gabriel Oak is at home among sheep and fields: Giles 
. Winterburn is properly set among the trees he planted. The environment 
produces Wessex characters: mostly they are struggling contestants against, 
fate. Gowned professors in procession are contrasted with the struggles, _ 
and frustrations of Jude, destroyed by sensual passions. The newly rich, . 
emerging from the transition from rural to urban life, are characterised by , 


Alec D’Urberville, a menace to simple folk caught in the evils of social à 


change. Donald Farfar used agricultural machinery to outdo Michael 
Henchard who reaisted the advance of social change. Hardy, living at a 
time of reform, revolution, repeal of corn laws, increased facilities for 
travel, when a gulf widened between the working man and the Church 
and a new brotherhood encouraged a wider knowledge of others, possibly 
felt himself overtaken by social change. 


Hardy had no redemptive message of evangelical Christianity, and ihoügh 
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‘he saw “ humanity hand in hand with sorrow ” there was not the pity ~ 


and love of the Gospel: he had no Saviour for man. His characters need ` 
separate existence as they reveal their need for the of the Christian 
religion he denied them. In childhood he had been influenced by con- 
ventional religion, taking his seat in the family pew in Stinsford Parish 
Church and holding mock servicés‘at home when unable to attend Church. 
At nine years old he attended the Dochester School of a nonconformist 
teacher: at fifteen won as prize Beza’s Latin Testament. Evelyn Hardy 
says ‘“‘ Hardy was kept strictly at church until he knew the morning and 
evening services by heart as well as the rubrics and large portions of: the 


` 


et 


Psalms. When he was fifteen or sixteen years of age he taught in, the” ai 
Stinsford Sunday School, together with the Vicars sons.” He retained. ~~ 


interest in Church doctrine, studying the Greek New Testament for 
arguments in favour of adult baptism, and deciding that baptism, an 
isolated practice of a few in the early ages, was not binding on other ages. 
But he was not sure of his own conclusions, for he appears to argue ea 
himself in the opening chapter of The Laodicean, wherein Paula refused 


baptism by immersion: and Tess enquired from her vicar of the welfare . F 
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of her dead unbaptised child. - 

Attracted as an architect to London in 1861, he w a Bible with him, 
and joined Richmond Church choir. In London he was influenced by 
Darwin, Huxley and Spencer, and claimed to know Mill’s On Liberty by 
heart, thus laying the foundation for rationalistic thinking: Sue’s revolt 
against Providence may have been _Hardy’s own seaction. At thirty 
he assumed an intellectual agnosticism which influenced most of his 
writing: Under the Greenwood Tree retaining a bright hope he never 
surrendered. Residence in London affected his faith, but did not com-, 
pletely free him from the influence of early training centred in the Church. 
A great number of Church scenes are contained-in the Wessex Novels, 
some commendable, others envious, while, to evidence the lack of Christian 
values, a blackmail scene is set in a church vestry. Biblical quotations and 
reference frequently intrude and there are many incidents where Christian 
principles turn Hardy’s biased world. 

The Wessex Novels are the work of one who had lost faith in God 
and condemned to a “ Blighted World,” where no loving Providence cares 
for helpless innocents and man’s good intentions were always defeated. 
Jude was punished for releasing trapped rabbits and letting birds feed 
in the fields; a dog which had followed the betrayed Fanny Robin was 
stoned away Tom the workhouse where she was dying and asking for the 
dog; and the plants Sargeant Troy planted in remorse for causing Fanny’s 
death were washed away by a storm, “contemptuous of man’s finer 
emotions.” The seduced Tess impeached the universe, the debauched 
Jude blamed all save himself. “ Its the universe—everything ın general, 
Jude.” The power of evil overwhelms. William Dare, in The Trumpet 

~ Major, is an unscrupulous son of the devil. Superstitious beliefs and 
‘black magic arising where no Christian faith exists. To Wessex people 
human problems are insoluble because of the circumstances of life. 
Teas, with the sub-title ‘a pure woman,” an adulteress and murderess, 
was simply a victim of circumstances, but while being the story of a 
girl endowed with a fleshy body, defeated by events issuing from the . 
accidental death of a horse and the despoiling of her own virginity while 
she slept, it is also the story of a girl who surrendered her inner fortress 
and betrayed her true self by evading personal responsibility. 

Jude, defeated by a deficient knowledge of sex, can now be estimated 
apart from the controversy Jude the Obscure aroused when published as an 
outspoken tract on sex, when respectability ignored the seamy side of 
life. But more than a deficient sex knowledge encompassed. Jude’s 
downfall. “He wanted to be a Christian but encouraged Sue, his pagan 
genius, to ensnare him. Jude is not only a story of a man bedevilled by the 

:, sexual passion of a woman, of a loveless marriage and illicit relations devoid 

“ of religion and charity, but a man who agreed to his own ruin. Tess and 

Jude knew of a finer side of life than the one they embraced. Tess wanted 

to return to her legal husband, and Jude read his Greek testament, but 

without faith they lacked courage to defy the hostile world and deny their 
baser selves. Haray bound Ai AEEA co nis own way ee ar eee 

as mediums to express his thoughts on life and the world, but they had an 

independence in their relationships to one another as they rebelled against 

„ «social change, a result of the industrial revolution. Hardy desired his 
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people to live in a hostile world. The Wessex Novels are sensitive to 
suffering but without the help afforded by the Christian faith. In a letter 
to A. G. Gardiner, published two days after Hardy’s death, he denied the 
charge of pessimism. “ The optimists nickname for what is really only a 
reasoned view of effects and probable causes, deduced from facts un- 
flinchingly observed, leads to a mental quietude that tends rather upwards 
than downwards. I consider, so far as my experience goes, conclusions 
about the universe do not affect the spirits which are a result of tempera- 
ment. What does often depress me is the sight of so much pain in the 
world, constant pain; and it did just as much when I was an orthodox 
churchman as now; for no future happiness can remove from the past 
sufferings that have been endured.” 

There is the sympathy of a reformer in the Wessex Novels, conceived 
in sorrow, born in pity, but no redemption; hence the blind pessimism 
of one finding relief in nature worship and superstition with death the 
final end of ail. But Hardy professed a value in church influences, “I 
believe in going to church, it is a moral drill and people must have some- 
thing. If there is no Church in a country village there is nothing,” said 
he to General Morgan when attending service at Stinsford Parish Church. 
There is little kindness shown to the clergy for while Cuthbert Hemadale 
ig a scholarly Bishop,- faithful in his cure of souls, the general picture 
is represented. by Christopher Swancourt, a blundering rector with no 
moral outlook, who instead of going to the church for a secret wedding 
stumbled among the graves “for he had got it into his head ’twere a 
funeral.” Hardy’s distrust of God endured to the end of his life for on his 
last day he requested the reading of a stanza from Omar Khayyám ending, 
“ For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man Is blackened—Man’s for- 
giveness give—and.take.” There is no evangelical religion in the Wessex. 
Novels, and to maintain the theory of a blighted world, evil had to take its 
toll of innocent victims. Religion is placed outaide the needs of man, 
An illiterate carter of Christminster said: “ Tis all learning there—nothing 

. but learning, except religion, and that’s learning too, for I never could 
understand it.” Wandering past the ruins of a Cistercian Abbey, Tess and 
Angel noticed that the mill was still working to supply food. “ One 
continually sees the ministration of the temporal outlasting the ministration 
of the eternal.” No Hardy character is transformed by religion, yet reveal 
their need of redemption. The seducer of Tess for a time was an agressive 
Plymouth Brother but seeing the pretty face of Tess he relapsed to 
sensualism. Arabella, on the death of her publican husband, turned to 
religion, but meeting Jude reverted to a natural lustfulness with the 

“ feelings are feelings. I won’t be a creeping hypocrite any longer, 
eo there,” flinging a bundle of religious tracts into a hedge, “ I’ve tried 
that sort of physic, and I’ve failed wi? it, I must be as I was born.” Jude 
sought religion, but when he desired Sue “ He might fast and pray during, 
the whole interval, but the human was more powerful in him than the 
divine.” The indifference of religion is expressed in an ironic passage 
where children are murdered while the choir in the nearby college chanted 
“ Surely God is good to Israel.” The Wessex environment and heredity 
are greater forces than the Christian religion. “ There’s summut in our 
blood that won’t take kindly to the notion of being bound to do-what we. , 
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do readily enough if not bound,” says Jude’s maiden aunt, and Tess 
might have ironically said to God with: St. Augustine, “Thou hast 
counselled a better course than thou hast permitted.” Sue acknowledged 
ahe was “a woman tossed about all alone with aberrant passions and - 
unaccountable antipathies.” Sergeant Troy’s repentance was short lived 
because ‘‘ Providence, far from helping into a new course or showing any 
wish that he might adopt one, actually jeered his first trembling and 
critical attempt in that kind, was more than nature could bear.” 

Wessex charactera, victims of humanism, environment and heredity, 
unable to find their way through tribulation, merely end in a pagan death. 
` Yet in all the gloom, defeat, pessimism, humanism and fatalism of Hardy’s . 
novels there is an unexplained mystery. Wessex characters are greater than 
their sins and failings, hungry for love and understanding, and capable of 
rising to great heights of sacrifice and devotion. Angel Clare symbolises 
this mystery when, in-Biblical language ‘‘ he came to himself” and realised 
that he ought to have dealt affectionately with Tess: ‘‘ Thus from being a 
critic he grew to be her advocate. Cynical things he had uttered to himself 
about her; but no man can be always a cynic and live, and he withdrew 
them. The mistake of expressing them had arisen from his allowing 
himself to be influenced by general principles, to the disregard of the 
particular instance ”; and he identified himself with her sufferings for the 
remainder of her shattered life’ Gabriel Oak’s “ grim fidelity ” and love 
triumphed over disaster and gloom. Marty South’s love for Giles Winter- 
burn, though unrequited and despised, was undying as she kept lonely 
watch over his grave, not grieving but rejoicing in the discovery of her 
abiding love and described in a passage of rare beauty and human insight. 
“ She stooped down and cleared away the withered flowers that-Grace and 
herself had laid there the previgus week and put fresh ones in their place. 
* Now my own, own love,’ she whispered, ‘ you are mine, and only mine; 
for she got ’ee at last, although for her you died; but I—whenever I get up 
Tu think of ’ee, and whenever I lie down TIl ‘think of ’ee. Whenever I 
plant the young larches P'U think that none could plant as you planted; 
and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the cider, Pll say none 
could do it like you. If ever I forget your name let me forget home and 
heaven—But no, no, my love, I never can forget ee; for you was a good: 
man, and did good things ’.” The message of life arising from death, 

and the triumph of good, ends Tess: the climax is not the inartistic 

of the President of the Immortals finishing his sport with Tes but with 
Liza Lue and Angel Clare hand in hand, going into the future, down the 
hill away from the black flag fluttering over the prison. Hope, faith and 
love bring Tess to a triumphant end, and there are many instances 
where pessimism and fatalism break down under their impact. The 
Weasex Novels, tears bow as a fallen creature in need of redemption, ~ 
prove the bankruptcy of nism and its inability to help man in his 
perilous state. As a novelist Thomas Hardy reveals man’s need for a 
Saviour. FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 
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BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


N puzzling over what is happening in South Africa today, one must 

not forget that the Natio Government is striving to preserve a 

small nation which it considers more worthy to survive than any other, 

a nation of about 1,500,000 in a country inhabited by 2,650,000 Whites, 
«all told, 1,103,000 Coloureds (i.e. of mixed race), 400,000 Indians and 
8,000,000 Natives. A member of the F.A.K. (Federation of Afrikaans 
Cultural Societies) declared recently: “ The F.A.K. has always accepted 
that the Africaner nation is a special creation of God.” That belief is 
common to most Nationalists and may be responsible for the bills, laws 
and regulations which are agitating both the non-Afrikaner inhabitants 
and also those Afrikaners who do not think as the Nationalists do. The 
Nationalists are conscious of perils all round them, such as hordes of 
Natives multiplying rapidly, setting up their insanitary shanties close to the 
European towns, hungry for schooling, pushing into the factories and 
stretching out both hands towards the White man’s work; the British with 
“an anti-Afrikaans soul ” and “ divided loyalty ’”; the Churches except 
the Dutch Reformed Church) bleating of equality and “ teaching Natives, 
Indians and Coloureds to be White People ”’; the Provincial Councils and- 
Municipalities with their long-standing “ rights ”; the Courts flaunting 
the Entrenched Clauses in the face of the Nationalist law-makers; Com- 
munists creeping off to Russia and returning to indoctrinate‘and inflame the ` 
orant -> 
E ia his premiership Dr. Malan strove to safeguard his Afrikaner ~ 
people from every danger, but especially from the danger of sharing the 
country with eight million Blacks. His policy against this menace was 
complete segregation and permanent White domination. Under the rule 
of Mr. Strijdom this policy is being pursued at a swifter pace. The United ` 
Party agrees that in this multi-racial community, with some tribal people 
lagging far behind, residential and social segregation is necessary and that, 
until the Native population as a whole has advanced much further, the 
White man must dominate. But they recognize that the Native is i 
progreas, ‘he is already economically integrated with the White man an 
-must be given a clear hope that, when he has proved himself able to 
exercise responsibility, advancement will follow. Mr. Strijdom denies 
that there is economic integration and proposes as fast as possible to take 
the Natives out of the European towns to their own towns, even if that 
means moving the factories to the borders of the Reserves. He sees in the 
United Party’s programme, non-commital though it is, only White leader- 
ship, which is nothing, but treachery to the White man. Mere White 
leadership would not be enough to hold back the Black man. The eight 
million would sweep it away and soon lead themselves. “I say there is 
only one way the White man can maintain his leadership and that is by 
domination. And the only way he can maintain domination is by with- 
holding the vote from the non-European.” 

“ If the European population is to be saved by the present generation,” 
Dr. Malan said, “ it is now or never.” The United Party think that the 
Nationalists, with their safe parliamentary majority, have now changed the 
word “ European ” into “ Afrikaner.” Both parties see the perils ahead 
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clearly enough, but the United Party do not approve of the bulwarks they 
say the Nationalists are putting up. They complain that the liberties of the 
individual are being whittled away, that the Provincial Councils, the 
M ities, the Courts are being by-passed, and, instead, that Ministers 
and their underlings, the civil servants, wield more and more power; that 
the means taken to stamp out Communism could be used to put down any 
form of political activity displeasing to the Government, and that the 
powers gi given to the police are a “ flagrant encroachment on the rights of the 
individ ; that the Government is interfering with freedom of speech 
and freedom of association ; thatthe Minister of the Interior, who is the chief 
censor, is even coming between the citizen and his reading matter and 
intends to have the last word in whether he shall go abroad or not; that all 
citizens, as if living at a time of emergency, have to hold Identity Carda, 
complete with photograph; that charges are clapped on postage while 
scien is in recess; that income-tax forms now require the tax-payer 
rovi de particulars of private assets and liabilities, bank balances, cash 
in cash outstanding from debtors, money owed and bank overdraft; 
that parents in three provinces are not allowed to choose the 
medium for their own children’s education, and that, although the country 
is desperate for immigrants, immigration is discouraged because new- 
comers might not see eye to eye with the Nationalist Government. 

Are the United Party right and, if so, is the Government compelled to 
take these extreme measures because trouble is imminent? Perhaps a 
glance at some of the Ministers and their tasks will help to clarify this 
subject. The responsibility for the 8,000,000 Natives, instead of being 
dispersed as formerly, is: now consolidated. under one minister—Dr. 
Verwoerd. He has been called a dictator, but he denies the accusation. 
As far as local authorities are concerned, he says, he has tried always to 
secure their co-operation but if they have failed to fulfil their duties they 
have had to be compelled to do so. Hence the hullabaloo over the transfer 
of Natives from Sophiatown, on the outskirts of Johannesburg, to the 
new Native township of Meadowlands. Johannesburg’s City Fathers, 
part of whose business had been to look after Native housing, did not 
approve of insanitary Sophiatown, but neither did they approve of Dr. 
Verwoerd’s scheme for removal. They had other plans and said so, not 
understanding that they had received an order. He alone may now dictate 
the site of a Native village, and order a local authority to remove one already 
in being. As fast as the change can take place Natives are, under the 
Minister, to run their own townships and serve their own people inside 
their own areas as best they can. The Native patriarchal system, which 
has greatly decayed since young men have had to leave their rural surround- 
ings to earn money in mines and factories, is, under the Minister, to be 
restored by increasing the power of chiefs and headmen. The Native 
schools are now removed from the jurisdiction of the provinces to the 
hands of the Minister who, replying to anxious inquiries whether the new 
syllabus will be inferior to the White children’s syllabus, says it will not be 
inferior; it will be suited to the “‘Africans’ own needs,” an expreasion which 
the Natives and the Chutches would have been glad to have resolved. 
The Government school syllabus for beginners has now been published 
and, as far ag it goes, seems on the face of it to provide a good all-round 
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start in education. But how will the older children fare? The old boards 
of White governors have been given their congé and Native governors are 
to take control of their own schools, under the Minister. How can he 
the Natives suddenly to produce the required number of 

balanced men to undertake this work without any experience is, in 
opinion of the Churches, hard to understand, because according to Mr. d 
Klerk, now Minister of Labour and Public Works, the Nationalists have 
always regarded the Natives as servants. 

“The Industrial Conciliation Bill” was brought in last year by Mr. 
Schoeman, then Minister of Labour under Dr. Malan. The Minister told 
some worried representatives of Labour who had sought an interview that 
he was willing to consider altering details of his Bill but the Government 
would not be intimidated into altering the principles. F ollowing the rules 
of Apartheid, the mixed trades unions are to be split into Blacks and 
Whites, The right to strike is hedged. about, and the Bill proposes to 
set up an industrial tribunal which trades unions regard as an admini- 
strative tribunal under the Department of Labour, answerable to nobody 
and by no means a Court of Law. When the s of the Labour Party, a 
man renowned for stability and strength, was speaking against certain 
features of the Bill in Parliament, the Minister of niin eine because 
he was uncomfortable, asked hirn why he had not troubled. to read the Bill 
and said that he himself was convinced the Bill was a sound one. 

Dr. Donges, Minister of the Interior, is busy rooting out Communism. 
“ The information I have is enough to disturb me,” he says, without going 
on to enlarge his remark, and he takes what steps he deems fit. Before the 
new “‘ Departure from the Union Regulation Bill ” appeared, he refused a 
passport to Prof. Z. K. Matthews, Acting Principal of Fort Hare College 
(Native) to attend an international conference overseas; and he ordéred 
Mr. Lutta, a Cape Town University student from Kenya (who did not 
concern himself with politics or fall foul of the authorities) to leave S. Africa 
shortly before his final examination was due. The Minister need not, and 
did not, give reasons for these actions. Doubtless he had reasons, some of 
which might have been revealed if only as 2 guide as to what sort of action 
one ought to avoid in order to escape trouble. Again, towards the end of 
last year, under the “ Suppression of Communism Act,” the Minister 
banned Mr. L. B. Lee-Warden from attending gatherings in the Union 
for two years. Mr. Lee-Warden, who was then a candidate for a seat in the 
Natives’ Representative election, says he has never been connected with the- 
Communist Party or Communism. Now the “ Departure from the Union 
Regulation Bill ” makes it an offence for any person over sixteen to leave 
the country without a passport and gives the Minister the right to with- 
hold or withdraw a passport, without explaining why. United Party 
leaders have protested that the proposed measures are out of all proportion 
to the extent of the evil, but one must remember that the Bill, when it 
becomes law, will save the Minister a lot of anxiety; and the police declare - 
that the danger is very real. Die Burger, the Cape Nationalist newspaper, 
regards the Rill as a drastic step which places great power in the hands of 
the Minister, but concludes that “ circumstances leave S. Africa no other 
choice that we can see.” 

. Mr. Seid; Mamer gi hun qo alan busy ugg: exterminate 
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Communism. His “Criminal Procedure and Evidence Amendment 
Bill ” gives even a junior constable the right to enter premises without a 
search warrant if he suspects that the safety of the State is being en- 
dangered, for if he waited to get a warrant a criminal might escape him. 
The Opposition would like to see some check on the abuse of these police 
powers, but the Minister can see no other way of assuring the in 
security of the Union and the maintenance of law and order. Another 
clause in this Bill lays it down that whipping shall be the punishment for 
car thieving. The wed) seats have two objections to this clause. Too 
much whipping t and tends to brutalize citizens; and the 
Courts should desde the punishment. The Nationalists repeat that the 
new laws are, unhappily, necessary in the interests of the State before which 
the rights of the individual have to give way. It ought not to be difficult 
for these two opposing parties to find some via media; but Dr. Verwoerd 
has no patience with that idea. “ What is the point,” he says, “ of holding 
consultations with people when one has decided that a certain acheme is 
right‘and is determined to carry it out?” And Mr. Van Rhijn, Minister of 
Economic Affaire and Mines, expands this view. The struggle between the 
Government and the Opposition, he said the other day, was a fight between 
Nationalist ideology and Imperialism. Those who said there should be 
unity between the two did not know what they were talking about. There 
could never be unity unless it was on the foundation of Nationaliam. It 
was a fight that had to be fought out until Nationalism controlled ev 
phase of life in the country and Imperialism was completely ove leaa, 
“You might ask,” he said to his audience of Afrikaner youth, “ ‘ Can they 
all be wrong and are only we right?” I would answer, ‘ Yes,’ because it is a 
case of an ideal, and Nationalism is always right and can never be wrong.” 

The struggle continues. As recently as the 2gth April, the Minister of 
Justice moved the third reading of the “Appellate Division 
Quorum Bill” which provides a quorum of eleven ju instead of 
five, as at present, in cases in which the validity of an act of parliament is 
called in question. The United Party regard this bill—now law—as an 
attempt to circumvent the Entrenched Clauses of the South Africa Act. 
The Minister “ emphasized ” that “ the Government has never taken any 
unlawful step and has always observed the law of the land,” and “in ifs 
future plans—has no intention of taking any steps which will conflict with 
the law.” One cannot help agreeing with Mr. Strauss, leader of the 
Opposition, that it was a strange thing that the Minister of Justice should 
have to emphasize that he would not break the law. One wonders too 
Wee oe tle ee cee Lana he ihe Reb atl 
British people 47 years ago: “ I do not suggest the Republicans) will 
` begin by doing anything sinister. Ait fore all be uly observed; as why 
should they not be? It will be perfectly possible for them, with the most 
complete constitutional propriety, little by little to reverse all that has 
been done, and to get rid of the British officials, the British 
teachers, the bulk of the British settlers and any offensive British taint 
which may cling to the Statute Book of the Administration.” . 

Now, with the ‘‘ Quorum Bill” on the Statute Book, the Nationalists 
have, as everybody hoped or feared, hurried on to the “ Senate Bill,” 
which Mr. Strauss calls “ a horrible political fraud.” The Senate is to be 
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dissolved and then “ reconstituted,” not, as before, at Union, made up of 
an equal number of senators from each of the four provinces, but 27 
fromthe Transvaal, 8 from the Free State, 22 from the Cape, 2 from S.W. 
Africa, 8 from Natal, 18 appointed by the Governor General and 4 elected 
by the Natives. Thus the Nationalists can see their way to a two thirds 
majority at a joint sitting of both houses. And, forthwith, off go the 
Coloureds from the common voters’ roll, away fly the Entrenched clauses; ~ 
and the Special Creation of God has a ‘completely free hand. 

East Griqualand, South Africa. : A. M. MacGrinpie. 


4% INDIA’S HIMALAYAN BORDER 


HEN the Chinese Communists invaded Tibet in December, 1950 
Indians were shocked, angered and disappointed. They were 
sympathetic to Red China’s social experiment. They expected the 
Communist regime to devote its efforts to economic improvements, not 
military conquests, especially not in the direction of a friendly neighbour. 
jThis hope had encouraged them to mediate in the Korean conflict. Was 
thie 3 invasion China’s answer to India’s peace efforts, they asked? More 
ietify, Prime Minister Nehru wrote Mao Tse-Tung: “ In the present 
_ context of world events the invasion of Chinese troops of Tibet cannot 
j but be regarded as deplorable and, in the considered judgment of the 
‘Government of India, not in the interest of China or of peace.” Mind. 
your_own. business, Mao replied. “Tibet is an integral part of Chinese 
territory: the problem of Tibet is an entirely domestic problem of China.” 
And he added a sting which hurt neutral and independent India almost : 
more than the invasion; he asserted that India’s official viewpoint was 
“ affected by foreign influences hostile to China in Tibet.” This insult 
aroused Nehru and caused an exchange of acrimonious notes which failed ` 
to prevent the total conquest of Tibet by the Communists. 

India’s and China’s spheres of influence and interest are now clashing 
along a rugged borderline over 2,000 miles long. The ‘Shangri-la quality of 
the area has given way to an atmosphere reminiscent of cold war. Exciting 
atid sometimes violent changes are taking place whose dynamics both 
countries are eagerly trying to control. ‘The tensions arising from this 
intense competition are only thinly veiled by official attempts to “ regu- 
-larize ” relations across the ranges of the Himalayas. In April, 1954, a 
treaty was signed between the two countries to adjust India’s position in 
regard to Tibet to contemporary conditions. She surrendered cértain 
privileges of trade, communications, and police protection along the trade 
routes, inherited from Britiah days, while the Chinese were permitted to 
~ establish consulates in India equal in number to Indian trade agencies in 
Tibet. The net gain was China’s. But this was not the only significance 
of the treaty. Five. general principles contained in it are apparently 
designed not only to govern India-~Chinese relations in Tibet but to serve - 
as the foundation of the “ area of peace ” in Asia which Nehru and now 
Mao claim they wish to create. They are mutual reapect for territorial 
cea and sovereignty, non-aggression, non-interference in each other’s 
in affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and Toa co-existence. 
These promises aré as old as diplomatic verbiage. No doubt the Indian 
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government intends to fulfil them. Does the Chinese? Nehru hoped it 
would, though he did not seem certain after his visit to China in October, 
1954, and he was by no means optimistic about his “area of peace.” 
But, he reasoned, if it is not to be peaceful co-existence it must be war, and 
he was willing to make a try for the first. His argument: “ for fear of 

. future conflict we should not produce conflict now.’ É 

Meanwhile many Indians are uneasy about the Himalayan border, 
once the “ forgotten frontier ” becausé it had never presented a serious 
problem to India. Nature and medieval peacefulness had made safe and 
friendly buffer states of Tibet north of the mountains and of independent 
Nepal, autonomous Bhutan, and the Indian protectorate Sikkim on the 
southern slopes. Revolutionary China and modern India are changing 
all that. Their influence is sweeping across the mountains and creating 
upheavals in the border states. Tibet is changing from,an inaccessible and 
romanticized curiosity into an advance base of Communism. The peoples 
of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim are calling for national freedom, democratic 
government and social progress—strange sounding demands coming from 
people among whom the wheel is often still a novelty., But they.find India 
and China in a responsive mood. For both these countries are in an acute 
if covert struggle for their loyalty. On the Communist side the People’s 
Liberation Army in Tibet is working at a frantic pace building roads, 
constructing airports, ploughing ast harvesting crops, erecting party 
palaces and humbler dwellings, drawing irrigation ditchea, publishing 
newspapers, teaching children and rendering medical aid to man and beast. 
Intermittently it is fighting local rebellions by Tibetans denying “ volun- 
tary contributions ” to their Chinese masters or objecting to Communist 
insults to their religious practices. 

In general the Communists are wooing the people of Tibet more than 
they are antagonizing them. They are working with slow strangulation 
instead of quick killing of their antiquated but venerated institutions, 
They have to consider the feelings of the peoples across the border, 
related to the Tibetans and potential victims of Communism, and they 
have no alternative in any event. For the mountains and gorges and 
jungles and a proud sense of independence make the Tibetans difficult to 
subject. The absurd trick of the Communists of making deals with 
the medieval-like potentates of Tibet, and temporarily at least, sticking by 
them is paying dividends. The Communists are getting their way. 
The Dalai Lama, the collaborating Panchen Lama (first used as a collab- 
orator by the Nationalists) and the upper strata of the Tibetan leadership 
realise their weakness. The Tibetan masses seem satiafied with the 
grant of “ autonomy ” in local political and religious matters, though 
they are becoming suspicious at the increasingly narrowing interpretation 
by the Chinese. Many a Tibetan is better off today than ever before because 
the influx of thousands of:Chinese soldiers means business though often it 
also means less food. 

At the moment it looks as if the Communist regime is succeeding where 
its imperial, republican and nationalist predécessors failed, in integrating 
Tibet into China. That it is entitled to do so is somewhat grudgingly 
admitted in India on the shaky grounds that at different periods in the 
past centuries Tibet has paid tribute to Peking and recognized China’s 
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suzerainty. But this rationalisation heightens rather than relieves Indian 
anxieties regarding future Communist plans. _For the tenuous bonds 
tying Tibet to China and now serving as the pretext for its “liberation ” 
once similatly tied Sikkim, Bhutan and Ladakh (a part of Kashmir) to the 
Emperor of China. Many Indians are therefore wondering whether the 
Chinese will stop at the Himalayas or sweep down into the southern valleys. 
The answer lies in the future. An armed invasion from the north is 
unlikely now. Caravan routes are ill-suited to the movetnent of motorised 
armies. Only some of the roads from India to the mountain passes, but 
not across them, are “‘ jeepable.” However, they lend themselves beauti- 
fully to importation of Communist agents and literature. The moet 
conscientious border police officers have difficulty in distinguishing between 
traders and pilgrims moving legitimately across the frontiers and Com- 
munist agitators plying furtively between Tibet and the border states. 
Only occasionally can they seize propaganda material or stop Communist 
fugitives from justice in finding refuge in Tibet. They can do nothing 
to stop new Communist radio stations atop the Himalayas from b 
propaganda south. Whatever the ultimate military intentions of the 
Chinese, they are using the opportunities offered their ideological attacks 
by the restlessness and dissatisfaction among the people of the backward 
mountain states. The governments of these states aad the Indian govern- 
ment are aware of this and reacting. They too are building roads which 
could serve the purposes of economic development as well as military 
defence; establishing radio stations along the frontier, though for policing 
rather than propaganda—purposes; reorganizing and improving their 
armies and stationing them along the Himalayan slopes. The small 
independent states cannot do these things adequately alone and the Indian 
government has been more than eager foes 1 Bea tiene Gay -ae 
another, forced itself upon them. With his usual frankness and bluntness 
Nehru told the independent Nepalese as well as the Chinese Communists: 
“ Where the question of India’s security is concerned, we consider the 
Himalayan mountains as our border.” Since they happen to lie on the 
other, northern side of Nepal and doubt could arise as to what India would 
do about that, Nehru clarified that ‘‘ we are not going to tolerate any person 
coming over that barrier. Therefore, much as we appreciate the inde- 
pendence of Nepal, we cannot risk our own security by anything not done 
in Nepal which permit ether that barrier to be crossed op otherwise lende 
to the weak of our frontiers.” 

This is def le policy for big powers in this nation-state world of ours. 
But it must make Prime Minister Nehru feel a trifle uncomfortable when 
he tells Western powers to stay out of Asian countries in the name of self- 
determination and sovereign right. And the amusing thing is that the 
realisation of this policy has quite logically brought the accusation from 
Nepal that her big neighbour is imperialistic. Most Nepalese do not mind 
- too much the protection against invasion from the north, but neithet do 
they cherish India’s interference in their internal affairs which is inevitable 
in effective protection. How to make the best of this dilemma has become a 
subject of hot debate in Nepalese politica. Many Nepalese agitate against 
Indian influence and assistance. Some are looking to China as a counter 
balance. The government is playing along with the Indians, accepting their 
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generously offered advice and aid, and periodically reminding its citizens 
with an undertone of resignation—or so it sounds—that geographical 
and other conditions make Indian-Nepalese friendship desirable as well as 
inevitable. The Nepalese have just overthrown 100 years of feudalistic 
government by the spreading Rana family and, like their fellow Asians, 
refuse to exchange their own autocratic rulers for foreign ones. The fact 
that they have to thank the Indian government’s intervention for the suc- 
cess of their revolt no longer affects their attitude. Since the exit of the 
Ranas and the restoration of their king from quasi-imprisonment to his 
legitimate throne, the Nepalese have become very sensitive on points of 
national independence and democratic government. 

The king Tribhuvan, who played a leading part in the revolt against the 
Ranas, is devoted to the cause of democracy and social progress. His 
people respect him, but he is a sick man and appears unable to control 
many political leaders who are more interested in themselves than the 
advance of their country. The first steps to create the fundamental con- 
ditions for the country’s development usually get lost in the maze of personal 
and factional rivalries, jntrigues, and jealousies at the capital, Katmandu. 
The people are waiting in vain for the fruits of their revolution and are 
becoming impatient. Their restlessness and insecurity is exploited by 
Communists, reactionary followers of the Ranas, and bandits whose activi- 
ties range from fomenting riots in the capital to creating their own local 
governments in the outlying regions of the country, inaccessible to govern- 
mental authority. Nepal is a fertile field for extremism and the Com- 
munists are not missing their chance. The political trend in the country, as 
its Prime Minister M.P. Koirala confirmed, “is definitely toward the 
Left,” and is a cause of worry to the Indian government. Feeling con-- 
strained to counteract the trend, it is tactfully and benevolently but firmly 
taking a hand in the political, economic, and military developments of 
Nepal. Their activity does not make the Indians popular with many 
Nepalese but it makes the Indians feel safer. 

In the other border states India has an easier time. They are leas 
developed and vocal than Nepal, they are not as cynical strategically, 
and India has better rights to run their affairs. Free India inherited the 
oe rotectorate over Sikkim, “ Gateway to India.” The Maharaja of 

called for its continuation in 1949 when his people got out 
Sat hand in a revolt against the oppressive landholders who ran and ruined 
the country. With the aid of an Indian Dewan, or Prime Minister, John 
S. Lall (brother of India’s present permanent delegate to the U. N.) the 
medieval regime of the landlords was changed into one in which the 
peasants own the land they farm. Their former outrageous taxes have been 
reduced to reasonable proportions and serve to build schools, hospitals, and 
roads. The news trickling out of the shut-in little land of seventy by 
forty miles square indicates that its 150,000 inhabitants are reasonably 
happy. Their three political parties have yet to agree on what kind of 
government they want, and when they have done so the long expected 
elections will probably take place. Meanwhile the people make a hard living 
by farming and trading with the caravans which arrive regularly over the 
two 14,000 foot high passes from Tibet. Indian troope and frontier police 
are carefully checking that only commercial, not ideological, traffic is 
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passing across the border. - 

Bhutan is the poorest, most undeveloped and isoldted of the bodes 
states. Here, too, India is entitled by treaty to take care of the state’s 
international affairs, if any, which in Indian interpretation includes defence. 
But in this respect the task is easy. Bhutan is reputed to be the world’s 
most remote and independent kingdom. It can be entered by only two 
roads. The easier, from Sikkim, is over 14,000 feet high and the first town, 
Paro, can be reached after nine days travel on horseback, while the capital 
Punakha is a few days further away along the road—if the road is still 
there. For, in a neat division of labour, wild elephants periodically tear it 
out and tigers hamper its reconstruction. No wonder few visitors have 
ventured into Bhutan. The people have hitherto lived undisturbed by 
outsiders under an absolute feudal regime, supervised by the Indian politi- 
cal officer in Sikkim, ‘and supported by an annual payment of half a million 
rupees from the Indian government. Only a few years ago Bhutanese laws 
ordained that murder be punished by a minor fine and criticism of the 
‘government by drowning in the nearest river. But now even here news 
from India and ‘China has penetrated and created the first- stirrings of 
nationalism and a desire for modernisation. 

Furthest to the east of India’s Himalayan border lies the Indian province 
of Assam. Its northern area is inhabited by tribes whose major mission in 
life, until a year ago, was to hunt for the heads of neighbouring tribes. 
In submitting to Burmese and Indian frontier troops they confirmed their 
future peaceful intentions by touching a lion’s tooth and having one last 
meal of foncestot’e bone. But they.remain a mighty independent folk and are 
agitating, duly stimulated by Communists, for their own autonomous state. 
They have friction with the Indians, the people in the plains to the south, 
neighbouring tribes. ‘They do not feel attracted to India. Rather their 
linguistic, social-and cultural affinities orient them toward Tibet. -For this 
reason, not because-of Communist appeala, they may cause trouble in 
India’s border region, Furthermore, there is uncertainty about the exact 
location of the frontier in some parts of this area. So at least say the 
Chinese whose maps show stretches of territory as Chinese which the 
Indians claim as their own. The uncertainty started when Sir Arthur 
Henry McMahon drew a line in 1914 which was recognised in a Conven- 
tion by the Tibetans but not by the Chinese. So far, however, Peking has 
been conciliatory on this point in the face of Nehru’s assertion that he 
’ would not allow anybody to come across that boundary. “‘ The Mac- 
Mahon line is our boundary, map or no map.” This determination of 
Prime Minister Nehru and his government is characteristic for their policy 
in relation to the Himalayan border. Their activities are not widely 
publicised, though if they were it might help in rectifying the erroneous 
notion abroad that Indians are surrendering to the Chinese Communists 
on all points. They are drawing the line and stand up to China when they 
consider their vital interests involved, as they obviously do in the case of 
the north-east frontier. Their political, economic, social, and ‘military 
aid and preparation indicate a resolve to immunise the Himalayan states 
against Communism by democratic means and to defend them against it by 
force if necessary. > Werner Levi. 

Professor at the University of Minnesota. 
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THE ELEGANCE OF PARMA 


HERE lingers still over this enchanting and friendly city, once the 

almost royal capital of a Duke, an atm osphere of dignity and charm. 

The Parmigiani are kindly and proud of their city, delighted to. 
give the wandering traveller all the information he requires. One feels 
in Parma, as in many of these once self-contained little principalities, 
that the first loyalty of the inhabitants is to the city; they are Parmigiani 
before they are Italians. Fortunately rather off the enter track, Parma 
is easily reached in about four hours by the long distance. ordinary coach 
service from Milan. The road runs across the flat Lombard plain through 
vineyards and cultivated fields where grows a variety of crops, from 
tomatoes to rice and tobacco. The coach stops just outside the old 
ada the city. Parma, the old city, is tiny. You can walk across it 

the station to the by- road for through traffic in twenty minutes 
if you can resist the lure of side streets full of golden baroque facades, of 
enchanting courtyards with tubs of oleanders and geraniums, cascades of 
bourgainvilen, behind wrought iron gates, of delicious vistas of green 
branches nodding above rose-gold walls. For Parma, apart from its 
better known attractions for the picture lover and antiquary, is above 
all a place to wander in and find places to remember with affection. 

If pictures mean anything to you a first morning should be spent in 
the Palazzo Pilotta, once the palace of the Farnesi, Dukes of Parma. It 
now holds the remains of their collection of paintings, MSS and books, 
as well as additions made by the municipality from time to time. There 
is also a statue of the Empress Marie Louise, last Duchess of Parma, who 
was given this city and its lands as a consolation prize for the loss of 
France when Napoleon was exiled. Her placid, bovine, Teutonic features 
in marble by Canova show no that she regretted the change. She 
reigned for thirty-two years over Parma and was much beloved. ‘There 
is a book to be written about this strange woman, who apparently without 
a qualm abandoned her only son, a small child, to exile in Vienna, though 
she continued to receive from him letters of such touching affection and 
dutiful humility as would have driven any normal mother insane with 
longing. There was much of the cow in Marie Louise. The first great 
entrance hall of the palace is practically walled with enormous paintings 
by Manzuola, chiefly sacred subjects, and rather badly hung, so that it 
is hard to a good light on them. Sir Osbert Sitwell has praised the 
Pilotta authorities for cramming their rooms in the old fashioned way 
with as many pictures as they will hold, thus giving the traveller salutary 
trouble.in secking and selecting. There is much to be said for this 
theory and in the chase one can learn a great deal about art. But now 
Parma has come into line with fashion. The row of small rooms, grey- 
walled, newly. built since the war, contains the greater part of the 
collection. Worth noticing for their historical interest are the family 
portraits of the Farnesi who appear to have been a fair- or brown-haired 
race with blue or light hazel eyes. Bellotto and his uncle, Canaletto, are 
well represented, the former with some fine architectural studies of Rome 
with the oddly thunderous Rone light and deep shadow that is 
characteristic. There are several Sustermans ‘ who _ always give `the 
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impression that his likenesses must have been, as well as fine paintings, 
pleasant ions to have in the family. ‘There is an interesting pair 
of portraits by an unknown seventeenth century Spaniard of a man and 
a woman. She especially is enchanting, dressed in black with a gold lace 
bertha and three mourning rings on her beautiful hands, one of which 
plays with a lace handkerchief. Her eyes are black and enigmatic, the 
expression of her face is charming and intelligent. It is a pity that with 
such a fine piece of work the names of both subject and artist should be 
unknown. The celebrated and amusing Zoffany, Strolling Player? 
Coacert, is also hung in these rooms and is a composition of verve and 
great character worthy of a better light. 

Crossing back through the great hall you come to the old part of the 
palace, once the private apartments of the family, rooms of beautiful 
proportions and with a fine north light for the pictures. Here is the 
lovely Madonna of St. Jerome, ‘by Correggio, an artist insufficiently 
appreciated nowadays. But in any age it is difficult to see how critics 
could carp at the composition or technique of this most joyous painting. 
It does not portray ecstasy, it radiates quiet domestic happiness, a quality 
rare in sacred pictures. There is a happy restfulness in the expression 
of St. Catherine as ahe kneels with her det laid against the aide of the 
Holy Child Whose Hand lies caresaingly but negligently on her hair. 
His attention is on the open book which a proudly smiling boy angel 
holds out and the Baby finger points to something on the page that 
attracts Him. The s smile has that delighted appreciation’ of an 
elder brother in the in ce of a younger member of the family. The 
Madonna sits quietly relaxed in gentle pride, the Holy Child on her knee, 
The group is dominated by the great guardian figure of St. Jerome, naked 
but for a dark blue loincloth, attended by his legendary lion. Over them 
is spread a dark red awning with a glimpse beyond of a countryside with 
the pillared portico of a house and blue mountains in the distance. 
Perhaps the group of figures is a little crowded into the foreground, but 
otherwise it seems a perfectly faultless painting. ‘There is even a touch 
, of humour in the pouting expression of the small angel holding a pewter 
jug behind St. Catherine. After this Correggio even the grace of the 
Leonardo sketch of a girl’s head is dimmed for some people, but that on 
the other hand can easily be the chef d’ocuvre of the collection for others. 

Before leaving the Pilotta no one with any interest in theatrical matters 
should fail to visit that scene of present tragedy, the Farnese theatre. 
Built by the Farnesi in 1618 to the design of Gianbattista Aleotti, a pupil 
of Palladio, it came into being thirty years later than the master’s own 
famous Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. The Olimpico is small, almost a 
model for a theatre with its brilliant use of perspective to draw out the 


three vistas on the oe a E It 
could seat 4,500 orega stage was plain, without vistas, surrounded 
with a grandly fated prosoeniial weit oe pillars and statuary which 


enclosed the players in a magnificent frame of gold and colour. Every- 
thing in the building was of wood, painted and gilded, gay and charming, 
though perhaps growing a little dark with the passage of years. But the 
Farnese was unique in the world, marking a phase of theatrical ‘history. 
Now it is gone. In 1944, during a raid on the railway yards, a bomb fell’ 
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through the roof and burst in the auditorium. The theatre practically: 
exploded. Devastation was almost complete. Today the visitor : 
through a small door under the great archway, over which is a gilded and 
painted coat of arms at the head of the marble stairs of the palace, and 
inside is horrified at the scene of desolation that meets the eyes. You 
. stand approximately twenty feet below the original floor of the stalls, and 
all around, neatly arranged, are the remnants of the decorations; a tidy 
line of the decapitated heads of kings carved to be viewed from a distance 
and probably coming from the row of tall figures that topped the cornice. 
Two equestrian figures high above and more or less intact still cling to 
the walls at the level of the boxes. Beyond the proscenium arch yawns 
the empty stage and one or two painted figures point mutely to the deserted 
boards, while on the floor a dusty, tattered pair of crimson tassels adheres 
to the relic of the woodwork of the proscenium arch. Pigeons fly through 
the broken windows and seem to add to the air of desolation. The 
custodian will tell you that plans are in hand for restoration, but the cost 
would be fantastic, and it seems that the spirit of the place has fled. Too 
much has disintegrated into dust. 

Depressed, inevitably, by the sad sight, it is a good thing to cross the. 
square outside the palace towards yet another joyful work of Correggio, 
the frescoed refectory of the Convent of S. Paolo. The Abbess who 
commissioned Correggio to paint the walls and ceiling was Giovanna da 
Piacenza; she is a woman of whom one would like to know more. It is 
possible that her nuns were not of a strictly enclosed order; they may even 
have been some of those ladies of good family who retired ‘from the world 
when their families became. tiresome. Abbess ‘Giovanna must have 
believed in the beneficial effect of eating in pleasing surroundings. The 
ceiling and walls are covered with delightful frescoes, rich swags of fruits 
and flowers, trellised roses and plumply bouncing amorini. Near the 
Convent is the theatre that Marie Louise built for her people, the Teatro 
Regio, a neo-clasaic building of 1829 in golden stone. Its architect was 
Nicolo Bettoli. Along the main facade is a pillared arcade and a row of 
pedimented windows above. Over these a three-light arched window 
separates two swirlingly draped figures who fly towards each other blowing | 
trumpets. Otherwise the facade of the Regio is simple but the interior 
decorations are very sumptuous. Nowadays it is the musical centre for 
the city that produced Verdi and Toscanini and honours them. 

Almost facing the Regio is one of the finest baroque churches, of which 
there are many in Parma; the Steccata, built by Zaccagna in 1539, with 
its great ammonite buttresses slightly recalling the Salute, in Venice. It 
was modified in the eighteenth century but has lost none of its charm. 
Inside there are some very fine frescoes by Parmigianini. There are 
other lovely examples of baroque churches to be seen; S. Pietro, Sta. 
Alessandria, Sta. Cristina, and the Sta. Trinita della Rosario close by, 
and the Annunziata just acroes the river. Sir Osbert Sitwell found in the 
Steccata a very French quality and it is true that the atmosphere of 
eighteenth century France is very marked in Parma and is of its 
attraction. If you enjoy this atmosphere then there is nothing more 
delightful than a stroll down the Via 22 di Luglio, close to the Piazza 

di. Here are more of those fascinating palaces and houses with 
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pillared porticoes and courtyards with wrought iron gates allowing 
` glimpses into gardens hidden away behind red-gold walls. The road 
ends in the Strada dei -Martiri and here you should turn right, following 
a wall till you come to a fence enclosing a garden with high trees and 
shrubs half hiding the flowers beyond. This is the ancient Giardino 
Botanico Reale, not mentioned in any guide book. The entrance is a 
few yards up the Via Farini, under the archway of a house, and a pull at 
the old fashioned bell will eventually bring the gardener. 

Though hot strictly speaking open to the public the botanical scientists 
who use the garden for experimental research are very ‘willing to allow a 
visitor to walk around. It is a place that lends itself to that gentle medi- 
tation for which it was planned by the Empress Marie Louise ao that she 
could shed Court ceremonial and come to sit quietly by herself. ‘The 
great gingko could have'been planted by her. It is more than a hundred 
years old. Frogs splash and snore in the long lead tank where blue lilies 
and pink lotus bloom while tubs of plumbago stand near. Shingle paths 
lead past the old decaying orangery and on amongst the treea, and the 
windows of an eighteenth century palace look down on to this very quiet 
spot. From the gate into the Farini a few minutes brings you to the 
Piazza where, if it is evening, everyone is foregathering for aperitifs, and 
the idea of dinner is in the air. There are many local specialities that 
are excellent. The best ham in Italy is produced in this region, and a 
variety of fine cheeses. Parma specialises in chicken dishes—Modena 
nearby is famous for the fowls it raises—and in season there are some 
wonderful truffle concoctions that should not-be missed. Of wines there 
is the best of the white Soaves, red Valpolicella and the Recciotto di 
Valpolicella, while if your taste is for the unusual, the red, sparkling 
Lambrusco should be tried. Parma is known for Parmesan cheese, and 
for ita Parma violet scent. This last the Empress Marie Louise introduced; 
indeed it is said that the oddly curled and frizzed violet was bred especially 
for her. She certainly founded the first perfume factory here. Beyond 
the river, across the Ponte Verdi, is the entrance to the Giardino Publico, 
once the garden of the Palazzo del Giardino, the ducal summer palace. 
This palace has some lovely painted rooms, but is unfortunately closed to 
the public, being a military college, but the gardens are in the best Italian 
style and are open. In the day time they are very quiet, shady and green. 
Water, statuary and trees give a cool restfulness that can be welcome after 
a warm day’s sight-seeing. Apart from its eighteenth century delights 
there is for the enthusiast great interest in the Dubdmo, Baptistery and the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, all of the greatest period of Romanesque, 
dating from the twelfth century, with fine contemporary carvings and 
later frescoes by Correggio. But they should be kept apart from the rest 
and visited when in the special mood. They are well worth while. 

CECILIA KNOWLES. 


THE PROBLEM OF OLD AGE 
GENERATION ago the. welfare of the aged was accepted as a 
A pereonal and family responsibility. Those who could no longer fend 
for themselves and for whom the family did not care had to resort 
to the Poor Law, unless private charity came to their rescue. Now under 
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our Welfare State there are retirement pensions (or old age pensions), 
national assistance and a variety of local welfare services—some provided by 
local authorities and some by voluntary organisations. The problem of old 
age is, however, more than a personal problem, it is a national problem 
in this country and in all parts of the civilised world. There are signs 
of it becoming a problem even among some of the backward races. In 1911 
there were in Great Britain 2} million persons over pensionable age 
(men, 65, women 60). That is 67 per 1,000 of the population. In 1951 
there were over 64 million—135 per 1,000. In 1977 it is estimated there 
will be nearly 9} million—about 195 per 1,000. 

The cost of pensions, apart from the comparatively small proportion 
which is met by contributions, is met by the National Exchequer and i 
increasing rapidly. The total was only £7 million in 1910. By 1930 
national pensions were costing ten times this in terms of money and about 
five times allowing for the fall in the value of money. Now the total cost 
of pensions, including occupational pensions schemes, is a little under 
£500 million. A further £50 million is spent in national assistance to the 
elderly. The joint total represents about 4 per cent of the national 
income. It seems that by 1979 there may be a total outlay at present 
prices’ of at least £1,000 million, which represents about 7 per cent of the 
present national income, or as suggested by the *Phillips Committee 
between 5 and 6 per cent of the then national income. That Committee 


_ 


pointed out that in a sense the burden of old age involves the transfer - 


to the elderly of income currently derived from the exertion’ of others. 
- “The Committee posed the following questions :— 

(a) What can or should this generation do to ease the task of the next in 

providing for the elderly? 

(b) What can a future generation afford to do for the elderly out of its 

resources without due strain? 

Medical evidence and the number of elderly people who do in fact work 
until ages well beyond minimum pension ages indicate that over a wide 
field these do not by any means represent the limit of working life. Six 
men out of every ten reaching age 65 stay at work and many of those who 
retire would like to remain at work. If a person goes on working after 
reaching pensionable age he will be entitled to a higher pension when he 
retires. But if he retires at 65 he may not earn more than 4o shillings a 
week and draw his full pension whilst under 70. At that age the pension is 
payable whether a man has retired from work or not. Of all the men taking 
retirement pensions about 21 per cent are still working at that age. 
The Phillips Committee, by a majority, thought that some increase in the 
present minimum pension ages is inevitable and recommended that 
provision should now be made to raise the ages at which the standard rate 
_ of pension can be claimed by one year after an interval of not leas than 
` five years, and that the ages should ultimately be raised in the same way 
to 68 for men and 63 for women. This view has not, however, been 
accepted by the government. 

But the cost of old age to the State is only one part of the financial 
problem. Local authorities provide a variety of services for the elderly 
as for others who are sick, needy or handicapped. Hospital provision for 
the aged is the responsibility of the Minister of Health acting through the 
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~ regional hospital boards as for others who need this service. Unfortunately 
there is a general shortage of hospital beds and when priorities for admission 
are considered it is generally the old person who fails to be admitted. 
In most parts of the country it is not, however, a matter ‘of actual shortage 
' of accommodation but of the “ right person being in the right bed ” to use 
the words of a valuable report made by the British Medical Association 
several years ago. Many hospitals beds are occupied by persons who need 
not be there. In some hospitals, due to the pioneering work of certain 
doctors, now formed into the Medical Society for the Care of the Elderly, 
and with the support of the Ministry of Health geriatric units have been 
- established in which the elderly sick are received. It is then found that 
many of them, after proper diagnosis and treatment, need only be in 
hospital for a short time and can either return to their own homes or to 
some form of residential home. Here, however, is a difficulty. It is the 
responsibility of county councils and county borough councils to’ provide 
residential care for those who “‘ need care and attention.” There are now 
some 1,400 small Homes provided for this purpose of which about 600 
are administered by voluntary organisations. There is also accommodation 
in former poor law institutions. But some local authorities have not yet 
fully accepted responsibility for the residential care of those who are frail or 
perhaps senile and who may at times be bedridden. They do not always 
ize that old people who cannot benefit from hospital treatment and 

would be in their own homes if they had anyone to look after them, should 
be looked after in a residential home provided by a local authority or by a 
voluntary organisation. Clearly, however, local authorities cannot be 
expected to look after persons who need prolonged nursing care and it 
should be made easier for such persons to obtain admission to hospital. . 

Difficulties sometimes arise as to whether a particular old person should 
be admitted to a local authority Home or to hospital. Even after the National 
Health Service has operated for over six years there are only a very few 
areas where the sensible course has been adopted of the regional hospital 
board and the local authority agreeing on the joint appointment of a doctor 
who has the responsibility of deciding in any-case whether a person should 
go to a Home or hospital and in arranging the admission. 

Local Services. 

Local authorities are doing much to dp old people to remain in their 
own homes. Housing authorities are to an increasing extent providing 
amall houses and flats specially for old people but more are required. 
Local health authorities are providing home helps and home nurses. 
The greatest demand for the home help service comes from the aged and 
from the chronic sick, many of whom are provided with this service for an 
indefinite period. In some areas a night service is available where sitting- 
up with án old person is required and where there are no relatives or 
friends available to undertake it. This is arranged i in many parts of the 
country by voluntary organisations which help in the payment of the 

and to an increasing extent is being provided by local authorities: 

. Fortunately there is still a wealth of voluntary effort in this country and 
through over 1,100 old people’s welfare committees, which are largely the 
offspring of the National Old People’s Welfare Committee, and through 
other organisations, such as the Women’s Voluntary Service, and the British 
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Red Cross Society, much is being döne in co-operation with the officers of 
the local authorities, One of their main objects is to help to alleviate 
loneliness from which so many old people suffer—both in town and village 
amongst the poor and sometimes amongst those who are better off. 
Friendly visiting is being arranged by local old people’s welfare committees 
in most parts of the country but they need more helpers. Those who are 
themselves elderly may sometimes be able to offer their services to helping 
others who are less fortunate than themselves. Not every old person wishes 
to’ be visited but. there are many who live alone who-welcome a regular 
friendly visitor. Sometimes the visitor takes less active dld people by car 
or wheel-chair to church, or to see their old haunts. They read to those 
whose sight is leas good. 1 In a few areas a special mobile library. service is 
arranged by public libraries for those people who are unable to visit the lib- 
rary themselves. One library in London delivers 700 books each fortnight 
to 120 readers, Many public libraries are helping elderly readers in such 
ways as arranging for a magnifying glass to be available; and for suitable 
books with clear print to be kept together on an easily accessible shelf. 

It is not only in this country where there is need to help old people to 
alleviate their loneliness, *A recent survey in Melbourne, Australia 
showed the same problem. It was found there that loneliness is very much 
less common amongst those old people who have retained some hold upon 
normal life, through employment, club membership or closer contact with 
relatives. 

Another way in which loneliness is being relieved is through old people’s 
clubs of which there are some 4,000. Most of these meet weekly but an 
increasing number are open daily and through the help which is being 
given by the King George VI Foundation Fund it is hoped that the 
number of all-day Clubs will increase considerably. The range of activi- 
ties in the clubs is wide and varied. A large majority are of the type where 
members merely sit and chat over a cup of tea or have entertainment 
provided for them. But at some clubs the members engage in handicrafts 
in which the local education authorities sometimes helps. In the United 
States and particularly in New York, clubs are being developed as day 
` centres so as to help old people to’obtain happiness by having definite 
interests and giving themselves wholeheartedly for the time being to the 
‘pursuit of some such interest. It is realised that the more completely a 
person can forget himself in the active pursuit of an interest the happier he 
will be. It is the aim of those responsible for these centres to help each 
elderly person to find oné or more abiding interests, if they have not one 
already, interests to which he can continue to give himself, and feel 
that he is succeeding well enough to carry the approval of others whose 
opinion he values. The members enthusiastically join in all kinds of 
activity, such as carpentry, boot repairing or painting or simply reading, 
talking, or writing or sewing. There is abundant evidence of the benefits 
to the health and particularly mental health-of those who attend. There 
has been a reduction in the number of people visiting doctors and clinics. 
It is agreed in this country as in America that for the active old person the 
best form_of occupation is paid employment but for those who are less 
active or who cannot obtain employment some form of occupation is 
essential, - 
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Other voluntary activities in Britain are the provision of meals on 
wheels—largely by the W.V.8.—under which a hot meal is taken to an . 
‘old person in his own home; the organisation of a chiropody service, aa this 
is not yet accepted generally as a National Health responsibility; the or- 
ganisation of holidays and the provision of a laundry service. 

Lord Bertram Russell in a paper “ Reflections on my eightieth birthday ” 
said he was convinced that survival is easier for those who can enjoy life 
and that a man’ who has sufficient vitality to reach old age cannot be 
happy unless he is active. Many elderly people become depressed even if - 
not mentally ill when they retire and have no way of usefully occupying 
themselves. They miss the association of their former workmates. This 
applies also to some professional le who miss the daily association 
with their colleagues in the office. the United States much attention is 
being given to the need for preparation for retirement and a beginning is 

ing made of the study of this in Britain. Some people suffer from 
“retirement shock.” If there is to be real happiness in retirement, 
habits and interests must be developed early in life so as to provide a means 
of continued sound living in later life. . 

There is certainly a “ Problem of Old Age ” but the-problem is being 
made.Jess and can be made still leas by partnerahip between the State and 
voluntary organisations; but others must help. The family must help 
and the Churches must help. And all should prepare. for retirement and 

Dot Katto. be helped in retirement. Joun ‘Moss, 
* Report of the Committee on the Economic and Financial Problems of the Provision fo 
Old Age. (H.M.8.0.) 


t learnt toin Jor retiring 0f continuing at work.” > Report of an enquiry by Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance, (H.M.8.0.) 


1 Progress Report, 1984. National Old Peaple’s Welfare Commitios. T F 
2 Old People in a modern Australia Commninity. PRO B.8c., (Econ), 
Ph.D. Cambridge University Press. , 


THOMAS PAINE . 


“Weis adventures were far more exciting than those of any hero of 
Hi icons R H. Moram wrote of Paine. “The 
x of the screen lead safe and sedentary lives compared to 
He was born of ee Quaker stock at Thetford, Norfolk, in 1737, 
and on leaving the local Grammar School had to serve an apprenticeshi 
in his father’s trade of stay-making. It as perhaps a good things for it 
prompted his first rebellion; he ran away to sea, signing on with the 
ominously named Captain Death, of the privateer Terrible. His father 
- overtook him on board and hauled him back to corset making; but again 
the boy ran away and this time saw enough service at sea to cure his 
romantic illusions. No great adventures came his way again until he 
was thirty-seven; the fight for a mere existence was more than a whole 
time job for a man who was continually studying and reaching out for a 
_ fuller and more useful life. He was then in the Customs'service, stationed 
at Lewes, and although the Excise Officer was not persona grata in a 
Gisele: chess unicgling wan anhakoured callin: he wan HEI popular 


ma, 
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being the leading light of the local’debating society and the spokesman of 
the grossly underpaid Excise Officers. He wrote a statement of their case, 
a moderate and reasonable plea for these important servants of the State 
to be paid more than,the £32 per annum they netted after deducting the 
expenses of their horses. Paine was thereupon a marked man. His 
dismissal would have caused an uproar amongst the Excisemen throughout 
the country, for they were already becoming unruly, openly accusing 
Mr. Pitt and other members of the Government of dealing in the smugglers 
black market; and so another means of getting rid of Paine was devised— 
a warrant waa issued for his arrest for debt. His friends hid him in the 
cockloft of the White Hart tavern, until he was able to escape to London. 

Having cleared the debts incurred in connection with the Excisemmen’s 

peinga y the sale of his few belongings, he then settled down to find 
employment. - But jobs are not usually flung at rebels and so, 
apart from a pittance he earned for a term as a schoolmaster, he was more 
or leas destitute. He attended lectures on scientific subjects and made 
many interesting friends, one of whom altered the whole course of ae 
life—the great Benjamin Franklin, then in London representing 
of the American colonies. Together they would discus ele e, 
literature and liberty. ‘Where there is liberty, there is my country,” 
quoted Franklin, and Thomas Paine capped it with a phrase which should 
be emblazoned upon the banners of all who fight for freedom—‘“Where 
there is not liberty, there is my country.” Dr. Franklin persuaded Paine 
to seek a livelihood in America, giving him an introduction to his son-in- 
law. Within a few weeks of Paine’s arrival in Philadelphia, he was editing 
the Pennsyloania Magaxsine—most of which he wrote himself—and 
within six months the American War of Independence had broken out. 
Paine surveyed the acene and saw that unless the Colonists could achieve 
unity and a proper understanding of their aims, their fight would surely 
fail. So he set out to explain in simple language what were the causes 
of the war and what should be America’s objectives. He called his work 
Common Sense and published it anon ; he was thereafter known 
affectionately as Mr. Common Sense. The effect was electrifying, 
nats 500,000 copies were sold to a population of 3,000,000—certainly a 
record for those times—and Paine gave all the from 
eo oat i Gee eon ie ae throughout 
his life. 

Once Common Sense was launched, he threw down his pen, shouldered 
his musket and joined the Flying Camp—a force of tough fighters rather 
like our Commandos today. There is a record of a feat of his when he . 
was aide-de-camp to General Nathaniel Greene. The Americans were 
being cannonaded by the massed British Fleet and one of their forts was 
apparently Rel ars out. Paine rowed out under continuous fire, recon- 
nottred around the demolished fort, picked up the commander of another 
fort, rowed safely back to report, and then offered to go out again at 
night with four picked men and set fire to the enemy’s Fleet. But he 
was too valuable an asset to the Colonists’ cause to be risked on such 
escapades. ‘Things were going desperately with the Americans and 
General Washington needed more of such exhortations from Paine’s pen 
as—“O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare to oppose not only the tyranny 
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but the tyrant, stand forth! Every spot in the old world is overrun with 

ion. Freedom hath been hunted round the globe .. . O receive 
the fugitive and prepare in time an asylum for mankind.” And 80, seated 
by a camp fire, after a day’s fighting, with a drum for his table, Paine sat 
down and wrote the first of his “broadcasts,” The American Crisis, which 
' opened with the famous words—“These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country; but he that stands it now, deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph . . 

Washington was so moved and so impressed by Paine’s persuasive and 
inspiring argument that he gave orders for this first of Paine’s 
American Crisis papers to be out to the hungry and despairing troops. 
It had á magical effect—from that moment the fortunes of war began to 
change for the Americans. Paine was then made Secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of Congress and after a time was sent to France to get 
money and stores for the Colonists. The nominal leader of the mission 
was a well-meaning young man who nearly bungled the negotiations 
beyond repair, but through Paine’s diplomatic intervention, Louis XVI 
gave all that was asked, and more. Running the British blockade, Paine 
got safely back to America with the much needed money and stores. 
Within a few months the war was over and the United States of America 
was declared free and independent. - 

Paine had done so much to make America free and independent; he 
had even christened his new country when he invented the name of the 
United States of America, and his Common Sense had laid the foundation 
for the Declaration of In dence; but a paragraph designed to free 
the negroes from slavery, w ich Paine had drafted, was ruled out by the 
wealthy slave owners. They never forgot or forgave, and so, when it was 

roposed that Paine ‘should be i in Washington’s firat Cabinet, they saw 
that the proposal was vetoed. 

In the victory jubilations, Paine took no part, for he was penniless— 
he had not even the money to his shoes, let alone to pay the fare 
to any of the festivities. Indeed, he e was conspicuous by his absence. At 
last Washington, Jefferson and others moved to secure for Paine some 
recompense. All that Paine asked was the repayment of his past expenses, 
such as for the mission to France. -As a result some of the States voted 
him money and others land and a house, so that finally he had enough to 
livé in simple retirement while he worked on his designs for a remarkable 
iron bridge. When his models were completed, he took them to Europe, 
since America was not yet capable of tackling so big an engin task. 
The French Academy of Sciences endorsed his plans and Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, backed them enthusiastically. It 
was arranged for a foundry at Rotherham to build an enormous model 
about 600 feet long, and this was exhibited on Paddington Green, a. 
shilling being charged admission to see this engineering wonder. And 
then catastrophe overtook him, for the promoter went bankrupt and 
Paine was landed with a large liability. 

This was hardly settled when one of the greatest events in history 
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occurred—the French Revolution: At that time, in spite of our past 
record of pioneering in the cause of liberty, there was a period of reactionary 
‘. oppression in England, so that to the militant democrats it seemed that 
the French Revolution, following so close on the succeasful American 
Revolution, was the herald of a Millenium for Europe. But although 
most freedom loving people of England were as enthusiastic in their 
support of the French people as they had been of the American Colonists, 
there were many in high position here who were determined that their 
reign of power and privilege should not be imperilled by the example of 
France. In England their chief protagonist was Edmund Burke, ex- 
democrat but now a “secret pensioner” of the King’s Government. He 
wrote a rambling attack upon representative government and the as- 
pirations of the common people—“the swinish multitude,” he called them 
—and coupled with it a distorted account of the French Revolution in its 
first year. Thirty thousand elegant copies:of his work were distributed 
amongst the Courts of Europe. Paine threw up everything to answer 
Burke. He retired to his room at the Angel Inn, Islington, and there 
wrote his most famous work, “The Rights of Man.” ‘Though it was 
ultimately banned and Paine was prosecuted, in a short time 200,000 
copies had been sold in England alone. Like most of his works this is 
as readable today as it was then—if only for his anticipation of the 
Beveridge Report, for in it he recommended—old age pensions, family 
grants for each child, maternity benefit, allowances for funeral expenses, 
and no Means Tests! That was over 160 years ago. 

. The uproar that Paine’s opponents engineered was so intense that his 
facade begged tins to-leave Lie conde, and hanging was being openly 
advocated as “the end of pain.” William Blake, the painter and poet, 
warned him that a warrant was out for. his arrest for treason, and the 
concerted préssure of his friends persuaded Paine to accept the urgent 
request for his presence in the French Convention, to which he had been 
elected as the Deputy for Calais. And so he rode -haste to Dover; 
twenty minutes after his ship had sailed, officers galloped into the town , 
to arrest him. The whole of Calais was out to greet its distinguished 
member, perhaps the most famous man in the world at that time. His 
journey to Paris was a triumphal tour and in Paris he was welcomed 
affectionately by Lafayette and other old friends and admirers. But the 
triumph did not last long. When the extremists in the Convention 
proposed the execution of the King, Paine opposed the motion, basically 
on humanitarian grounds, but arguing that to kill your prisoner was bad 
politics—it would only make a martyr of him and besmirch the 

-~ name of the Revolution. The King should be banished, not killed. 
Paine was violently attacked and Marat proclaimed that because ‘of Paine’s 
Quaker faith, he was not fitted to vote on a question of life or death. 
Marat followed this up with a maniacal campaign against foreigners. As 
a result he was frozen out of the Convention. The great republican was 
risking his life for a king-—who had been generous to republican America 
in her need, whatever had been the King’s motives. Paine retired to a 
house on the outskirts of Paris, where he began writing The Age of Reason, 
“I used to find some relief,” he wrote to a friend, “by walking alone in 
the garden after dark and cursing with hearty goodwill the authors of 
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that terrible system that had turned the character of the Revolution I had 
been proud to defend.” He knew that his turn for the guillotine would 


come soon. In due course he was arrested and flung into the Luxem- -.. 


bourg Prison. There he lingered in company with Danton and other 
famous figures of the Revolution and developed a painful growth in his side, 
He worked hard to finish The Age of Reason, a Deist’s analysis of revealed 
religion, with the knowledge that the guillotine might at any moment end 
his physical agony. The day came when the dreaded sign was chalked 
on the door of his cell—but, by accident or design, it was written on the 
inside of his door, so- that when the guards came with their tumbrils to 
collect those who were to be speedily “tried” and executed, they passed 
him by. Shortly after, Robespierre fell, the Terror ended, and James 
Monroe, the new American Ambassador, got Paine out of prison and for 
eighteen months nursed the white-haired wreck of the great democrat. 
Paine was then re-instated in the Convention and Napoleon declared 
“a statue of gold ahould be erected to him in every city of the world,” 
but the principles for which he had always fought were no longer welcomed 
in the new France. He'remained in Paris for some years until his good 
friend Jefferson became President of the U.S.A. and then returned to, the 
home he loved best. But Jefferson was not all-powerful, the reign of 
the democrats did not last long and soon Paine found himself in a hostile 
land. He was even refused the right to vote—this great citizen of America, 
whose democratic rights and principles he had done so much to establish. 
He died a lonely old man in 1809. He directed that his grave stone ahould 
bear just his name, age and the words, “Author of Common Sense.” His 
remains were brought to England by William Cobbett, who planned to 
have a magnificent tomb erected to this first citizen of the world. But 
` his bones were lost. If they are ever found, I would plead for them to 
be buried in a simple and dignified tomb, with the inscription of his 
own words—‘The World is my Country and to do oo is my Religion.” 
ADRIAN BRUNEL. 





PRAISE OF LOVE 


Whose tongue can better speak than praise of Love? 
Fish muffled fining coral forest aisles, 

Tense fire of colour beating h a flower, 

Or gorgeous sparks mals Argus shower 


This palimpsest, avowed a treasure-trove- 
If Love be human Psyche’s, rich bepuiles: 
Looe still in young Verona fires the breath, 
Doras PAR 10 fe, then fire to passion’s death. 
While tombs ago in Egypt, soft above 
A sun-brown palm her palm down, with smiles, 
Caressingly. And kitle gilded flies 
Saw Pharaoh drink at Nefertiti’s eyes. 
2 Josera BRADDOCK. 
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KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
-- King Péter dedicates his reminiecences_to “my brave people of Yugoslavia” _ 
but how many of his old subjects will read them? Unlike the Danish dynasty 
still reigni in Greece, the Coburg dynasty which used to reign in Bulgaria, 
and the Hohenzollérn dynasty which once reigned in Rumania, the Serbian 


dynasty is a native product. But even native dynasties are soon fo by 
the younger generation, as we see with the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzo and 
the House of Savoy. The author still regards himself as a King, but the 


impression left on the reader is that he is the representative of a lost cause. 
Nations are more interested in the present than in the past, and the Yugoslavs 
have seen so little of him that now he must be little more than a name. When 
he returned from school in England on the murder of King Alexander at 
Marseilles he was only a lad, and it was not very long before Mussolini and 
Hitler attacked his country and drove him into exile. His only consolation is 
that his misfortunes and those of his people are not his fault. In his own 
words, he was not given a fair chance, 

The moet historically valuable feature of the book is the correspondence 
with Winston Ch a ee about the fate of his 
country during and after the Second World War. main theme is the 
antagonism between those who, like the author, pinned their faith to Mihailovich, 
and those who, like Winston Churchill, regarded Marshal Tito as the most 
reliable leader of the national resistance. That Marshal Tito was a Communist 
was a trifle to the Allies at a time when, as Winston Churchill declared in a 
lapidary phrase, Hitler's enemies were our friends: we needed all the help we 
could get. King Peter agrees with this principle but disputes our application. 
Mihailovich, he reminds us, was the first to raise the banner of revolt against 
the invader, and he dismisses the charge that he put up a lukewarm fight as a 
baseleas libel, That the transfer of our support resulted in handing over 
Faoi t al COn on dictator Aeae tia anger ald hia pret “Today 
I am thirty-one,” he writes in an Epilogue. “I now live in France and have a 
house about 25 miles from Paris. From Paris I occasionally visit my mother 
and brothers in England and attend meetings with my former politicians. I 
also visit my son who is at present at school in Switzerland. Later he will go 
to school in England. I hope God will protect him and help him to attain a 
happier and easier life than mine has been.” Whether hie ex-subjects want 
him back we cannot tell: like the Spaniards under General Franco they are not 
asked what they would like. All we know is that so long as Tito and Franco 
seg or pug pis dant age a They are about the same 
age, and when they go anything may happen. From the meridian of London 
Se ee oe en eee oer oan creer, Yo eee 

i autobiography. G. P. Goocs. 
A King’s Heritage. The Memoirs of King Peter II of Yugoslavia. Cassell. ass. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


For a variety of reasons, the general public are more likely to suffer false 
impressions of the Foreign Service than of any other department of State. Its 
representatives are by many still regarded as smooth and anobbish, their life a 
luxurious social round at the taxpayer’s expense. These tenacious miscon-~ 
ceptions are part of an essentially ambivalent attitude; diplomatic life, because 
of its supposed exclusiveness and glamour, arouses feelings both of fascination 
and of censure tinged with jealousy. All this may do little harm unless the 
misunderstanding is exploited by parties or newspapers in order to further 
opposition to government foreign policy, The Foreign Office, an addition to 
the New Whitehall Series, is an ent antidote; it provides moet useful 
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information about the nature and work of the service and helps towards a fuller 
understanding of the changing character of international relationshipa which 


is ite context. It is written with clarity in a lively and forceful style, Lord /- 


tative tera,” > 

Few people realise the dramatic change which the conduct of sche affairs 
has undergone. By the turn of the century the Office had scarcely developed 
its function of advising the Secretary of State on policy; Gord Salisbury did not 
consult his Permanent Undersecretary on matters of importance. This has 
changed partly through-the increase in democratic control but mainly because 
of the great augmentation of business. ‘This in turn has several causes; most 
States are now in contact in a much greater variety of and levela, and 

t intervention in economic affairs necessarily international 
ings. The passing of foreign affairs into the area of democratic control, 
and the responsibility of the Foreign Secretary to Parliament on relatively 
detailed matters, add to the work. I Pus although the staff has' y increased, 
the pressure, particularly at the top, is quite relentless. is, as the book 
obeerves, is the greatest problem of all; for if foreign policy is to be properly 
integrated and is to be in line with general government policy, decen- 
tralisation can only lessen the burden to a limited extent. 

The Foreign Ok haw quite recently had to defend itself against the charge 
of extravagance and this book has a very cogent explanation of the rising cost; 
indeed, given the present extent of its activities, the annual sum of about £20m. 
seems (in ao far as one can appraise such broad totals) almost modest as com-! 

with a ro equivalent expenditure for example on dental services in 
pgland and W acl sel a ever get rich in the service and the general 
public under-estimate ite har soe eae a they concen cae ; 

By now, popular enthusiasm for “open diplomacy” has, through bitter ` 
experience, much abated. The present authors give a candid and instructive 
analysis of the merits and defecte of negotiation of this and other kinds, and 
decide, as one would expect, that “strictly official contact between governments, - 
attended by as little poy and infused with as much mutual confidence as 
possible, is still—and is likely to remain—the chief and: preferred method of 
the Foreign Service.” There are always enough people willing to offer a 
personal judgment on, its efficiency, though in fact very few indeed have both 
the n inside knowledge and the perspective which only an outsider 
can enjoy. is volume may persuade many that the service is efficient and 
progressive and its officers able and devoted servants of the Crown. This is 
important, but the service should not only be responsible and efficient; it is 
desirable that the general public should regard it and respect it as such. 

: S G. B. RICHARDSON. 
The Foreign Office. By Lord Strang and other members of the Foreign Service. Allen 
& Unwin. 15s. . 


Strang not seeing fit to “pass the steam roller of conformity over the more 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Only Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia are included in Mr. Mende’s survey; 
the other component parts he has not visited. But within these sufficiently 
wide limits he has’ travelled tirelessly, interviewed everyone from premiers to 
peasants, and produced a very readable and interesting book. It abounds in 
vivid description—of the poverty of a jungle village in Java and the happier 
villages of Sumatra, where the conflict is not aa in over-populated Java “between 
man and man, but between man and jungle”; of a Buddhist festival at the peerless 
Shwe Dagon at Rangoon, and a thrilling night ride-by jeep through the Shan , 
mountains; and a particularly attractive on the beauty ahd ‘ancient 
civilization of Bali. Unfortunately the value of Mr. Mende’s conclusions is 
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marred by his almost pathological antipathy for the former white rulers in 
Asia and for the Dutch in particular he has not one good word. That the 
white man in Asia introduced a vast measure of justice, peace and regular 
emplo t for the multitudinous masses of the people he ignores. 

In Indonesia Mr. Mende seems blind to the logic of his own observations, 

iving several examples of what the Government d and should but fails to do. 

donesia is indeed in a sad state, cursed with some twenty political factions, 
with all West Java in the hands of a hostile government, the Dar ul Islam; the 
former Republican army now little better than bandits; and perhaps worst of 
all, a prey to Nationalist sensitiveness which sees in every offer of foreign help 
the hidden hand of “the old colonialism.” A general election, said at last to be 
fixed for July, may enable Indonesia to make a fresh start by sweeping out the 
pen hordes of self-seeking politicians and creating a responsible Assembly. 

uch at least is the hope. 

Pakistan’s many problems are minutely described—the endless difficulties 
due to the thousand-mile division between cast and west, the pretensions of 
the reactionary mullahs; and the worthlessness, to use no harder word, of 

liticians; though one rubs one’s eyes in reading that “it would be wrong .. . to 

lame the tension between [India antl Pakistan] entirely on the rulers of 
Pakistan.” Has Mr. Mende read nothing about Kashmir and the Indus Valley 
rivers? All dispassionate observers agree that Mr. Ghulam Mohammed’s 
suspension of the Constituent Assembly (October 1954, not 1944, a8 misprinted 
on page 267) was the only possible course. Whether, as seems extremely 
probable, Pakistan’s destiny lies in union with the Middle East or not, one has- 
confidence that the quality of her people and their best leaders will triumph 
over the difficulties inevitable in a State which started only eight years ago 
from complete vacuum. i 

Mr. Mende gives a pleasant picture of the Burmese Premier U Nu’s personal 
charm, but seems hardly conscious of the tremendous influence of his devout 
Buddhism, t honesty and homely common sense for the remarkable 
progress Burma made towards order and prosperity since a few years ago 
when her Government’s writ hardly reached beyond Rangoon. There is of 
course still much to do. But doubts of Burmia’s future seem to depend chiefly 
on whether Red China’s imperialism will let her alone. O. M. Green. 


South East Aria between Two Worlds. By Tibor Mende. Turnstile Prese. arts. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Anyone who has been close to recent events in Pakistan must surely have 
zaid to himself: Why did Partition take place? Was it really inevitable? 
Could it have been avoided by a little more patience and ingenuity? Mr. 
Lumby’s altogether admirable book sets out to answer these and similar 
questions as he surveys the events leading up to August 15, 1947, the date on 
which British power in India was transferred to the two States of India and 
Pakistan. He cannot, of course, tell us for certain thé moment when the 
Rubicon of Partition was croesed; but quite early in the story it is clear that 
power must be divided—not because it was sensible, but because it was in- 
evitable. Few Muslims were as far-sighted as Dr. Azad who saw the division 
of India as ‘‘opposed to the ultimate interests of the Indian Muslims themselves.” 

The British Cabinet Mission of 1946 had tried to preserve Indian unity by . 
suggesting that Provinces with Muslim majorities should group themselves 
“into organisations which could regulate in common such matters as religion, 
culture, education, trade and industry” and thus protect their ways of life’ 
from Hindu pressure. These Provinces would then “co-operate in an All- 
India Union with minimum powers, in which they would have equal represen- 
tation with the Hindu-majority Provinces.” A weak centre was surely better, 
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than two nations! But not to the fanatical supporters of Pakistan, who had 
y to Hold Gut tò win what they wanted—except for the fact that they 
to consent to the division of the Punjab and . Early in 1947 the 
struggle was over. “The Muslim League can have Paki if they want it,” 
said Mr. Nehru, “but on the condition that they do not take away other parts 
of India which do not wish to join Pakistan.” 

Mr. Lumb s book will do nothing to confound those who view history with 
Gibbon as “Irttle more than the register of the crimes, follies and misfortunes 
of mankind.” It illustrates the lamentable fact that, given a situation so charged 
with emotion—the product of other situations which had been building up for 
half a century or more—the best intentions of the British Government were 
unable to do more than make the best of a bad buainess. Just how bad that 
business was has yet to be seen. One sentence of Mr. Lumby’s may have to be 
rewritten in the light of recent struggles between the two halves of the country. 
“The Muslims of India had the only really valid test of nationali 
they were a nation because profoundly believed themselves to be one.” 
That was true enough in 1947, ition “it wae: One OF the “actos that mado 
Pakistan inevitable: Of late there have been disquieting signs that a common 
religion is not enough to make one people of a geographical monstrosity. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 


The Transfer of Power in India: By E. W. R. Lumby. Allen & Unwin. 185. 


MOUNT EVEREST 


This book, already hinted at in Sir John Hunt’s Ascent of Everest, appeared 
almost exactly one year later. Finely printed with forty-eight ificent 
botographs and four coloured plates and further ilhuserated by Al}. Veilhan eilhan’s 
ue deamii Ems Col Geis hotness sb aes nn ae unc 
familiar. South Col was the highest point reached on Everest by the writer, but 
the emphasis of the book is, aa the sub-title indicates, on the experiences of an 
individual. Drawing on the diary Mr. Noyce kept at the time, it answers 
many questions of intimate, personal detail which have to be faced on a three 
months’ trek up and down the highest of all mountains: Could one change one’s 
clothes often, how much toothpaste would one need, what would one think 
ae use this narration is with the details of living—the 
table at those great heights, the talk which arose in the friendly 
fog of tet at evening, the drudgery of days on the Icefall, the fuss of ultimate 
ebrity—the writer gives armchair mountaineers the flattering impression of 
accompanying him as unseen witnesses. Yet despite the impression that 
Everest was by men and not by supermen, the grandeur and thrill of the 
undertaking pear id paral Moments of exasperation there might be and 
we can believe that a mind dulled by the effect of height and by weeks of physical 
strain might receive the news of victory primarily with the satisfaction of a 
job done, but the vast presence of Everest; the uncanny hallucinations of its 
desolate upper reaches and the breathtaking splendour of rear 
make themselves felt throughout. Moreover South Col brings out, in a 
the Ascent of Everest could not, the great personality of the leader, nof'o 
careful planning and selfless example, but his warmth of friendship an = 
modesty which made him the central figure of a united, happy 
Features muchi ag ae Ue ee a le to 
follow the movements on the mountain of the various climbers, designated by 
their Christian names which in some, cases were the same. The intrinsic qualities 
ee rai Decks e e se UPA Cree ey Orcarenen a E 
by poetic feeling and expression, Vera DANIEL. 
` South Col: One Mal. Adron oniho A oe teal By Wilfrid Noyce. 
Heinemann, ais. 
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THE FRIEND OF AN EMPEROR 


At the turn of the century the name of Frau Schratt, the friend of the Emperor _ 
Francis Joseph, was familiar to all who took an interest in the Courts and Cabinets 
‘of Europe. e story of this unique relationship, which reflects credit on both 
parties, has been told with sympath and insight by Joachim von Kizenbery, 
author of the best bi hy of the illiam and other works. In this 
fascinating story the old ruler, the old Vienna, the old Austria and the old 
Europe come to life. Many celebrities crosa the stage, but the author wi 
concentrates on the strangely assorted pair who brought sunshine into 
other’s lives. We close the book with a feeling of something approaching 
affection for them both. 


If happiness is self-realisation Katherine Schratt was a happy woman, for her 
youthful passion for the was fulfilled when she became one of the brightest 
stare in the State theatre of the capital. Without beauty, without approaching 
the stature of Duse or Sarah Bernhardt, and lacking the qualities needed for the 


great tragic roles, she excelled in comedy owing to her spontaneous jote de viore 
and her entire naturalness. h we hear a deal about d and its 
inhabitants, the main interest of the narrative is the woman h outside the 
theatre, so totally different from the ordinary conception of a popular actress. 
There was pe of the Bohemian about this anali sensible, kindly woman 
who never envied any of her contemporaries their success, never intrigued or 
made an enemy, and helped wherever she could. Her marriage in early lite was a 
failure, for her husband left her after the birth of a son, but there was no heart- 
break on either aide. Henceforth no other man attracted her or played a part 
in her life except the Emperor himself. Her only failing was a passion for 
gambling which annoyed the austere ruler who had to pay her debts; but, as the 
author itably explains, Katherine, like most of her profession, had no sense of 
money. f 

Francis Joseph ascended the throne in the of revolution 1848 at the age of 
ighteen and died after a reign of si KRIE in the middle of the First 
orld War. Few rulers—indeed few human bei had such bad luck from 
start to finish, His marriage to Elizabeth the beautiful Bavarian princess, which 
seemed to promise so much happiness, proved a tragic disappomtment, for no 
woman was ever such a misfit in the tion which, like that of other crowned 
heads, involved willing acceptance of official responsibilities. -Every limitation 
on her freedom to follow her own tastes was resented, and there was an even 


darker side to the picture. Her restlessness, her horror of crowds and cities, 


ceremonies and routine, were definitely ological and made the world wonder 
if ahe had inherited a touch of the mental trouble which wrecked the 
reign and the death of her Wittelsbach cousin King Ludwig of Bavaria. 
On the Emperor’s side it had been love at first sight, but the passion quickly 
cooled. On her side all her love went to her gifted but unstable son Rudolf, who 
shot his mistress and himself at Meyerling for reasons never satisfactorily 
explained. Ten years later, while wandering about Europe like a 
disecabodiod apie, dhe’ herel, wes maarcleved bs aa. arhit at Genevi 
The best feature in the character of the beautiful Elizabeth was recognition 
of her own radical unsuitability not only to the position of an Empress but even 
to that of a wife, since a successful marriage emands give and take. All the 
amends she could offer for her virtual abdication wes to discover a woman friend 
who would supply her lonely husband with the companionship and brightness 
which she was unable to provide. It was Elizabeth, not Francis Joseph, who 
oe SEE AIEE SEE No better choice could have 
been made. We may even say that no other woman was a possibility—for the 
Emperor was temperamentally reserved and took only the alightest interest in 
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the fair sex. Eor a aries Schratt stood at his side, sharing his 
ceaselesa anxieties and rep Goan ahaa cheering him with her un- 
failing good spirits, entertaining him at breakfast in her villas at SchSnbrunn and 
Ischl, not only with the gosaip of the capital but with reports of her visitors ofthe 
previous day from many fends among them crowned heads, princes and 
rincesses, stateamen and generals, artists and writers. The life of Francis 
o who neither gave nor received much love, would have been infinitely 
sadder without the steady affection of this cheerful, understanding and dis- 
interested friend. She outlived him by a quarter of a century, living in her 
memories, a survival from the spacious days of the Hapsburg Empire of which 
only the little balf-starved republic of Austria was left. Few women of her time 
or of any time have played a totally unexpected and unsought for part with 
greater tact or more signal succeas. This extremely readable and richly illus- 
trated volume is not only a record of a gifted and attractive woman but a contri- 
bution to history. G. P. Goocu. 
A Woman of Vienna: A Romantic Biography of Katherine Schratt. By Joachim von 
Kitrenberg. Translated by H. A. Russell. Cassell. 18s. z 


THE MARTYRDOM OF POLAND 


Within the form of a novel—a gripping novel—this book contains a revealing 
account of a tragic and too often overlooked chapter in human history. The 
subject is the war in Poland and its impact on the Polish people. The characters 
are intensely real and living and er they seem to expres the Polish spirit, 
so fervent, strong in faith, heroic. The acts of the statesmen form the background 
but in the forefront their acts come to life. é 

The story begins with the ing of the German forces on the frontiers of 
Poland in the summer of 1939. e invasion, with the crushing of Polish 
resistance by overwhelming Ceca mechanised forces, the retreat of the 
Polish armies to carry on the struggle beyond their frontiers, the Warsaw Rising, 
with its heroism and its horror, and the ultimate Russian invasion, are described 
with illuminating detail gleaned by Sir Philip not only from the written records 
but from the experiences narrated to him b Polish leaders in exile. It ia an epic 
in the ame a r human freedom. But there are dark shadowa in the picture. 
The horrors of the German Occupation, possibly intensified by the uncompro- 
mising and unceasing resistance of the Polish people, are among the est. 
And there is the sense of abandonment which gradually dawned on people’s 
minds. Where, when the Germans struck, were the British and the French, 
who had pledged themselves to defend Poland’s independence? How was it that 
when the German, death-bringing planes darkened the sky, no help came from 
Poland’s friends? And how could it be that, while General Anders was with- 
a Sor armies, the Russians actually invaded the stricken country? How 
was it that when, in the tragic summer of 1945, the Underground forces rose in a 
desperate attempt, possibly doomed from the outset, to fling the Germans out of 
Warsaw, only a few British planes came to their help with much needed loads of 
ammunition? Where were the Russians who had been hurling leaflets from the 
air inciting Warsaw to rise?, They remained coldly aloof on the other side of - 
the Vistula. They were biding their time till they could make their entry as 
“liberators.” It is a tragic tale. The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee with Poland 
in August 1939 and the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements all show diplomacy 
desperately ing to avert disaster by arrangements which overlooked the needs 
and interests of vast populations. Poland was sacrificed. But, as Sir Philip 
writes, the Polish people, still deprived of their freedom, should not be forgotten. 

“ One ought not to ignore supreme heroism even if it failed, nor the T ofa 
nation in the cause of liberty, nor the suffering of a nation in, chains.” 
. Mosa ANDERSON. 

No Price for Freedom. By Philip Gibbs. Hutchinson. 155. 
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LETTERS FROM RILKE 


When Rilke arrived at Soglio in the Grisons in Switzerland in July 1919, he 
met Frau Gudi Nolke at the old of the Von Salis family, which for some 
years had been a guest house. ugh her kindness the fine library that was 
normally not available to residents was placed at his disposal as a study. Rilke’s 
stay in Switzerland was fruitful in friendships which powerfully assisted him to 
sustain the personal side of life under troublesome conditions, and Rilke found 
in Frau Ndolke a friend of otri who was unpretentious and aboundi 
in good works. Like Rilke hi she was experiencing great difficulties, an 
his friendship undoubtedly helped to sustain her and to preserve the balance 
and serenity she needed in her unhappy situation. 

Rilke’s stay in Switzerland waa perhaps the most fruitful period of hia life. 
He now openly admitted to his friends and acquaintances how dependent he 
was for doing good work on surroundings shaped by tradition in which he could 
experience complete solitude for lang periods at his will. It was in castles that 
he found the environment which helped him most, though it was not im- 
“pressions that he sought from them but the peace of mind which came most 
readily when his surroundings were in tune with his nature. He was particularly 
fortunate in Switzerland in finding, through the generosity of friends, the kind 
of sanctuary that he needed. In Schloas Berg in Canton Zurich, especially, 
he found a quiet, strongly built house, “full of strengthening forces, the after- 
effects of some entirely and active past.” “The park,” he wrote to Frau 
Nolke, “melts into the fields, which mount gently towards the Irchel, and the 
latter, a wooded soft-contoured hill, shuts in the view without cramping it in 
the least. In the unbordered pool in front of the house a slender fountain 
rises day and night, and hardly a-sound is to be heard above its own. No 
e do Recent cies andl cote to oSer aler ell’ or esse: all ease 
stopped on account df foot and mouth disease I” 

Yet it wab in the Chateau de Muzot in Valais that he did hie greatest and 
moet enduring work in 1921 and 1922 in which he wrote the Duino Elegies as 
well as the Sonnets to Orpheus. He wrote these great poems while in much 
anxiety concerning the state of the world. He referred in a letter to Frau Nolke 
to “the indescribable paper! and misery, not only of our generation, but of 
the next. Even if one feels obliged finally to surrender one’s own life to this 
confusion for the time that still remains to us, one would like to be able to 
discover that tiniest rift in the aky that may expand into the clear firmament, 
under which they are to live who are up.” But Rilke could not find 
any objective ground for hope. However, the conditions inspired in him a 
powerful obligation to do what he could to make of his work an enduring and 
real monument even in an age of confusion, and in this he succeeded. But he 
did not believe one could do anything at that time to improve social and political 

_ conditions. A new spirit was what seemed to him to be needed, and the “new 
fruitful individual consciousness” could only affect the world when a few people 
had it all big and ready within them. “Only winged things now” he wrote to 
Frau Nélke “that can hover above so much abyss (opening wider and wider) . 
er ee ae ane De poe eee 
is strong enough to lift himself up to them.’ 

Rilke belonged to a period in the modern literary movement when the out- 
standing figures, men ike Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Joyce and Yeats, isolated their 
values the context of society, seeking to communicate their personal vision 
without feeling any allegiance to society. Their work led to a crisis of com- 
munication. e greatest literary figures throughout history have been able 
to say something simple and clear to the main body of intelligent readers of 
their time. Rilke, Rimbaud, Joyce and others spoke to a very few. ‘But no 


A 
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writer of their time had a more penetrating and original vision than Rilke. C 
His letters to Frau Nolke throw significant new light on this fruitful period of 
his life as they are a delight to read and give ample testimony to hia capacity ~ 
for friendship. f i . B. COATES. 


Letters from Rainer Maria Rilke to Frau Gudi Nolke, ‘The Hogarth Prees. ras. 6d. 


THE PEPYS FAMILY 


When he was in his thirty-sixth year Samuel Pepys abandoned his diary; ` 
and as a consequence there has been much speculation as to the way in which 
events shaped a serious and life-loving man. The present collection, carefully 
edited and with a scholarly introduction, greatly our conception of a 
figure already familiar. There are 188 letters printed—162 of them are published 
in full for the first time—and a pedigree, and calendar of less important items are 
appended. The period covered is 1663 to 1692, so that the development of | - 
Pepys’ mind is revealed in terms of national events and the ample continuity of ~ 
the Pepysian family relationship. This connection between Pepys and his relat- « 
ives is the unifying principle of this edition, and Mrs. Héath gives it as her , 
opinion that when a definitive edition of Pepys’ letters is published the family ` 
communications, with all their colour and intimate detail, will prove to be the © 
heart of a correspondence remarkable in range and vitality. ~ F 

In 1663 Pepys was a Clerk of the Acts of the Navy A young man of ~~ 
thirty, happy in his dancing lessons and his home, sashes Salis and affording 
financial aid t his parenta be dim hears with equanitaity & eavy burden of work. 
As the years go on the trials of history and of the family are bound together 
inextricably. most interesting of the correspondents does not prove to be 
either of the brothers, or the innocuous sister, Paulina Pepys Jackson, | 
but shrewd and unstable Balthasar St. Michel—‘ my wife’s brother Balty” _ 
of the diary. He emerges as such because of his connection with the saddest 
episode in Pepys’ career. Between October, 1768 and June, 1680 Pepys was 
accused of treason, and remained in prison for some time. It was St. Michel 
who searched in France for evidence to defend his relative and tireless benefactor 

inst the fabricated evidence of the notorious Colonel Scott who later confessed . 
that he had been guilty of perjury. Pepys had risen to become Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and even after the trials he endured he summoned to become 
M.P. for Harwich, President of the Royal Society and Master of Trinity House 
for the second time. : me, 

Throughout this long period the faith and patience of the public servant and _* “~ 
famil r a e In his later letters Pepys is shown as a more mature =-~ 
and dignified figure than the diarist ever was. He is not, as some have impliedin _ 
the past, a Pepys cloaked in un ing reticence, but a dynamic personality /* 
capable of genuine interest in the affairs of relatives who did not always exhibit | 


ty 
ne 


x 


_ endearing traits. Al- members of the family circle are “ confident in the t 


humanity of the man they address ”; and it is this humanity which comes ~ 

A ERA a ee a E a t of as a more 

virile Horace Walpole as a letter-writer, for his unrivalled etry the life 

of his era apanned three reigns and was never confined to one social entirely, =, 

j `E. W. MARTIN. a 

The Letters of Samuel Pepys and His Family Circle. Edited by Helen Truesdell Heath. 
Oxford University Prees. 3os. i 


AUGUSTAN BACKGROUND 


The romantic bias of the mid-Victorian era was mainly responsible for the 
view, then widely held and not altogether obsolete today, that the eighteenth 
century was the age of prose and reason; and Dryden, Pope, and Johnson, not 
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to mention the lesser Augustans, were not true poets. Matthew Arnold, the 
chief exponent of the view, was a Wordsworthian with a craving for imaginative 
ee eee essentially a social art, could not 
be expected to possess. The decline of the romantic spirit made conditions 
more favourable for the revaluation of the eighteenth century, and the task of 
rehabilitating it may be said to have been completed in the last years. 
The task engaged the attention of so many eminent scholars that Mr. Humphreys 
is justified in saying that in the world of scholarship the eighteenth century has 
received abundant honour. Misconceptions still ist, however, in the 
world of the general reader, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Humphreys’ 
will do much to remove them. 

The ground has been too well trodden before to yield any new ideas for the 
expert, but the general reader and the student will find much here to learn 
and enjoy. Most of the important aspects of eighteenth century life and lettera 
are competently discussed and illustrated, and ial care is taken to relate 
the writer to his social and intellectual miken. ike informative and readable, 
the book may be said to fulfil the Augustan criterion of combining instruction 
with delight. Its wide range is indicated by the contents of ita six chapters: 
social life, the world of business, public affaira, religious life, philosophy moral 
and natural, and the visual arts. Each chapter has several sub-divisionas, the 
last of which is more specifically concerned with literature than the others. 
The author travels outwards from ‘literature to life, and back from life to 
literature. A certain amount of kapa is inevitable in the process, but it is 
more than compensated for by the sense of continuity and wholeness that 

o des the book. The reading lists for each chapter, sub-divided into sections 
; for the beginner and the advanced student, add considerably to the book’s 
“ . usefulness. 

To conclude with some of the lesa commendable features: drama and the. 
theatre and literary criticiam receive leas attention than they deserve, and are 
inadequately utilised for illustrative passages. More serious, the term 
“Augustan” is used in an unorthodox sense, synonymously with “eighteenth 
century.” A background book of this sort must E tan isations 
-but to apply the term “Augustan” to anybody and anythi m 1700, Or 
rather 1660, to 1799 is to strip it of all critical significance. Such expreæions 
as “Augustan politics,” “Augustan religion,” and “Augustan science” are too 
vague to be useful, and not a little misleading to the class of reader the book 

,ı is most likely to benefit. J. C. Goss. 
~The Augustan World. By A. R. Humphreys, Methuen. 16s, 


THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 


In Science Awakening the “science” is mathematics, and the “awakening” 
_ essentially the Greek contribution. - Though Euclid was not a creative 
-- mathematician, he is the “greatest schoolmaster known in the history of 
` mathematics” through his consolidation of mathematical enquiries. Analysis 
- of his famous Elements, about 300 B.C., into ita compiled “ te” hel 
the understanding of Greek mathematics from 500 to 300 B.C. Though the 
Greeks themselves usually placed the origin of mathematics in Egypt, modern 
research discloses an imposition of Greek character on Babylonian mathematics 
by Thales and Pythagoras. Thales retains his traditional credit for introducing 
logical proof into pay: though Babylonian mathematics began at least 
1,200 years before he predicted the eclipse in 585 B.c. Advance by “demon- 
stration from theorem to theorem” is familiar in Euclid. This “absolutely 
new” method, Van der Waerden explains, is due to Thales. 
Mathematica had a hey-day in the Alexandrian Era, 330-200 B.C. After 
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Euclid, the earliest Alexandrian mathematician, had ended one ancient 
mathematica had its acme during the third century B.C., though Aristarchus 


‘Apollonius, though 
Ptolemy developed “theoretical astronomy” jpighly during the second century 
AD., Greek mathematics declined. Alexandrian mathematica ended after the 
murder of Hypatia in 418; Justinian closed the Athenian School in 529, and 
Greek mathematics finally died “like a snuffed candle.” The Hellenic tendency 
to straitjacket algebra in geometry helped the decay. 
Science Awakening tells the story—including, as the treatment denadh, T34 
fgura Twenty-eight carefully chosen plates add attractiveness to the 
e history strips the fables from the famous Theorem of Pythagoras down to 
the possibility that he became acquainted with it in Babylon. Archytas, a 
friend of Plato, is first commended for his “creative imagination,” then trounced 
for his prolixity and “lack of logic.” According to the aera Plato’s 
dialectics and Aristotle’s logic have their prototype in 
caked gr et nie oa , with Dr. Joseph Pri welnming 
Lord Shelburne to the dinner by Mrs. Priestley. Paty 
‘menu reminds the reader of the author’s declared intention to write “an 
historical novel.” Since the author consulted widely, including guidance for 
“writing ‘the appr riate dialogue,” the publisher’s note describes the book as a 
“biographical study” of Dr. Priestl ding his Yorkshire accent, his 
stammer, l aena ia matice da Benjamin Franklin to use a “moral 
or prudential a” in decisions. uring Pri life pia 
revolutionised chemistry sa paia phlogiston. e a 
still defended the phl , but the biograph Gida ia ed oien fE 
and his wife went to pare revolution in choses roceeded in a 
world of violent ESR Men still quarrelled Suk pe pistols when a duel 
was fought by “Lord Shelburne—once Priestley’s patron. Mobe still 
when a mob destroyed Priestley’s house and laboratory in 1791, as the book 
describes and depicts in an illustration drawn by an eye-witness. Another of 
the nineteen illustrations portei the storming of Bastille. Priestl 
house was sacked because he sympathised with the French Revolution. e 
American War of TAE are had its impact on society—including keny 
himself. The biography notes contributions to the general furore by the 
loits of Paul Toa ad ‘by the anti-Catholic Gordon riots. 
“he save trade and the onfferin of London’s poor enter the biography in ` 
connection with Priestl The title of the work apparently derives from the 
“fourth estate,” as Fielding called London’s poor, “seething within a crucible 
of misery and evil.” Priestley amused Dr. Johnson with the story of the 
woman. An electric shock convinced her that the devil had fled ~ 
her in a blue flame. _ More purely scientific experiments fill in the record a 
of Priestley’s many activities. Theological activities are also inevitably in- 


‘cluded in this story. Priestley’s defence of the French Revolution and American . . 


Independence roused an animus that finally exiled him to America. ious 

controversies added to the animus. Dr. Alsop went to the 

Petty lying ill. hse ERE E EE tk kgs aes 
towards him in the moonlight, and sent him indoors. When Alsop 

reached the house the boy had just died. Petty had previously dreamed that 

he flew with wings like an angel, and met his mummy flying to meet him. 

Arpat we are told, felt uneasily that, contrary to his Disquisitions, thought 

revise the future and announce it, 

p sical and Psychical Research relates some strange eventa. A letter written 

before witnesses, for instance, vanished com i ee Curses 

covered trees with “sooty fungus” and them. Apparently paranormal 


r ~ 
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occurrences, the authors contend, compel revision of concepts. Physical 


sciences have inevitably advanced further than others. In the motto on the 
dust-jacket Alexis `Carre] calla this- superior advance “one of the greatest 
catkstrophes ever suffered by humanity.” One author. is a physicist also 
chologically trained; the other a psychologist interested in lower animal 
fhe vions - Both are experienced in peychotherapy. Science, with all its - 
meritas, the two contend, is a disastrous “belief system.” Science will not be 
succesafully unified into “a universal conceptual system.” Psychical research, 
the authors explores “a sort of no man’s land” between science and 
religion. As they seek a “scientific revolution” based on “methodology and 
not on belief in hypotheses” they have their own “hypothetical notion” of 
active Di ee, and of i as “particular coherent assemblages of 
images.” ey suggest a ‘metascience’ or ‘nexology’ of “informational 
relations between centres, individuals and groups.” Telepathy involves a 
group or groups, and implies a group-mind. P like national expansion 
seem to intimate a group-spiri In parapsychology the authors use “haunting” 
as a central concept. e term ‘information’ connects with ernetica; 
artefacts behaving in a mind-like way collect ‘information.’ authors 
propoee to replace theoretical concepts extensively by “operational procedure”; 
electronic brains operate without thinking. An index would improve this 
essayed metascience. Josnua C. Grecory. 
Science Awakening. By Van der Waerden. Translated by Arnold Dresden. P. Noord- 
hoff, Ltd. Groningen, Holland. $5 or 19-00 Dutch i 
The Crucible. By John Graham Gillam. Robert Hale, ars. 
Pes and T Oea eee T ECO Io CRUST a nee Ree ie Oo 
; , Reigate, Surrey. 15s., : 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. Wingfield Digby has written a penetrating analysis of the art of Edvard 
Munch, Henry Moore and Paul Nash. The purpose of his study is not so 
much to elucidate the meaning in the works of three artists in particular as to 
underline the need for, and the value of, investigating the meanings of modern 
art in There are many who are eagerly responsive to modern, art with 
its varied idiosyncrasies, but there are few who make any sustained attempt to 
probe its significance. Indeed it is a defect of contempo criticiam that, in a 


preoccupation with the surface qualities of pictures, it tends to di their 
depths of meaning. With his informed reliance on analytical methods 
and his highly di ing use of mythological ogies, Mr. Digby has 


provided an object-lesson in interpretation. It is true that he makes small 


- concession to the formal, aesthetic values but, as he says, “it ia the meaningful 
_ content which is important.” As illustrations to his theme his choice of artist 


could hardly have been better, and Edvard Munch, with his haunting, acutely ‘ 
nal output, is the i i ing his works as “a sort of 


perso point. D £ 
- painter's autobiography,” Mr. igby examines three groups of his pictures as 


examples of his introverted attitude to life, and preaents them as poignantly 
expressive symbols of psychological reactions to significant episodes in the 
artist’s upbringing and later environment. 

In contrast to the emotionally loaded Expressionism of Edvard Munch, the 
sculpture of Henry Moore seems cool, deliberate and remote. Remote, 
possibly because, in Mr. Digby’s words, “it expresses a strongly atavistic 
attitude.” He suggests that the dominant trait in Henry Moore’s work is a 
“regressive urge,” a search back through the overlaid strata of man’s evolution 
to the primary, generating source of all life-and energy. Thie regression is 

in his impressive proto-human forms with their massive dependence 
on the earth. The characteristic distortions, voids and amputations Mr. Digby 
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identifies as archetypal symbols of dismemberment which, taken with the 
arhi brace are analogous to the mythological idea of re-birth and the 

rocess of re-orientation. Such interpretations are illuminating 
and sige or the cryptic nature of Henry Moore’s work is, as the author 
says, “at least something of a puzzle to his contemporaries.” 

Of the three artiste’ work, o Pai Noah aas DIE eee 
and, perhape, the most involved undertones of meaning. Mr. Digby illumines 
the track of his “imaginative researches.” He interprets the “personages,” 
explains the “encounters” and the psychology of the artist’s prepoesession with 
fencea, thresholds and transformations. Paul Nash’s intuitive perception of 
the inner reality of his subjects was matched by a most sensitive visual awareness, 
and the aesthetic values of hie paintings make'a strong, direct appeal. But, in 
the author’s words, “however disturbing ... or seductive these forms may be, .. 
their meaning must always be of prime importance. This is the challenge,” 
he says in his final sentence, “‘that us in the art of our time.” 

A challenge to modern architects is implied in the introduction to a book of 
essays from the York Institute of Architectural Study. “Never before has 
there been so great a need for architects to study old buildings and to handle 
them with sympathy and knowledge.” The words are those of Dr. William- 
Singleton, the Director. The eight articles in this agreeably produced volume 
are lecturers, ‘tutors and students who have attended the successful Summer 
Schools held in York since 1949. York, with its marvellous architectural legacy 
from all periods, offers rich and varied material to some of the essayiste. St. 
Anthony’s Hall is the subject of a detailed examination by Dr. E. A. Gee who 
writes the history of the building, first from available records, then from the 
fabric itself. In an exhaustive survey he identifies the original structure, and 
traces and dates every alteration and addition from the fifteenth century to the 
present day. Mr. C. J. Main, in a pleasant discussion of Georgia doorways, 
evokes the half-forgotten memory of “Carr of York,” skilled and prosperous 
architect and twice mayor of the city. One of the major influences in Carr’s 
life was Lord Burlington. The York Assembly Rooms, Burlington’s neo- 
Palladian masterpiece, is the main theme of a most capable and i interesting study 
by Professor Rudolf Wittkower. The foundation stone of this impressive 


building was laid in 1731, two years after Burlington had completed Chiswick 
Villa in collaboration with William Kent. The latter, described by Horace 
Walpole as the Father of Modern Gardening, “ Capability” Brown and Humphrey 
Repton are the | personalities in an engaging paper on eighteenth century 
landscape gardeni y T Dorothy send. Other aoe in this volume 
are a thoughtful and valuable study in civic design ornley and the 
ar e PEA accompanying each csay. r. W E feat 
Meaning and Faber & Faber. 306. 

Sda in Arara Histor’ died by Wiliam Ar ingen “St Anthony's 

Prese. 155, 


CALLING ALL GARDENERS 


Mr. ee eee A A E ES he surveys, 
approves and introduces; happy owners open not only their grounds but their ` 
“hearts and tako proper account of his advice. With an utter absence of false 
ee E In his 
pages Prime Minister, celebrated actresses, peers, newspaper magnates and 
others who have a place in the public eye present credentials and receive their 
certificate of worthiness, Many gardens that but for this gifted cicerone might 
have failed to spread their sweetness, now enable us to visit them in imagination; 
verbal largease is distributed to the owners, the eminent and insignificant alike. 
The author records without flinching the tragedy of converting gardens from 
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beauty to utility while showing thst the gruesome business may be made worth 
while. If only the charm of pleasure grounds could have touched his prose 
how happy the reader might have been, but he is a man of gardens rather than 
of letters. He is at his when he forgets show places and offers homely 
practical lessans to those whose love of flowers is limited by questions of space 
or lack of funda. 

ee a ee ee one ad eens ae 

eral excellence must be set such remarks as: “A man may well himself, 
does my front en do me justice; it is all the outside world has to go on.” 
Some of his information must be deemed exclusive: “like the Queen Mother, 
Lady Cromwell loves perfume.” “I was at Wye College with Lord 
his mother has an all white herbaceous border.’ Apparen did 
ee ee “Mre. James de Rothschild the 
difference between a -grown plant and a poor one in a momént.” How 
oe es Walt oe Une Mr.- A. K. 
ulley made our author love scree. Well done Sir. “Mrs. C. F. Hughesdon 
of course is known as Florence Desmond.” “It was a great privilege to be able 

round the gardens at Broadlands, for it was here that our Queen and the 

Dube of Edinburgh t their honeymoon.” “If Lady Somerleyton has 
favourite roses they probably be Shot Silk and Peace.” Lady Kemsley 
hatescuteing “dow wees unia it abecletsiy ucieeeary, As his wife “used 

ing A. A. Milne’s beautiful songs as solos” it was with the greatest interest 
that he “got into touch” with Mra. Milne. 

The vulgar might find that the relation between sound advice and small talk 
- in Born Gardeners is as that of the bread to the sack in Falstaff’s famous tavern 
score, but how could we have learned about peor who matter if Mr. Shewell- 
Cooper had not put the facta before us? If we like our gardening plain and 
unadorned there are hundreds of sound text-books. And he has noted a 
great number; he has contributed extensively to the list, but he remains 
undaunted, informative anta guide toe best gardening society 
S. L. BENSUBAN. 


Born Gardeners. By W. E. Shewell-Cooper. Evans Brothers. 12s. 6d. 


_ COTSWOLD GREY 


The latest addition to the Regional Books series is Miss Edith Brill’s delightful 
volume on The Cotswolds. She writes with great knowledge and understanding 
dias ion where for centuries the works of nature and man have been 

ly blended. ‘The reader is taken on a comprehensive tour, in which 
Miss Brill describes with vivid simple imagery the Sae of landscape and 
characteristics of local architecture and outstanding uildings; all harmonised 
- whatever their style by weathered Cotswold stone a as the power to 
subdue any style of architecture to its siete Hs epee back- 
ground, Mies Brill describes the life and activities pervade this a harmoniois 

“yet varied region. The is rarely forgotten, for after all the Cotswolds are a 
‘ great inheritance; but acknowledges, too, the im of the present and is 
mild in her criticism of preas exploitation. For example, she bravely 
defends the numerous antique shops and tea-rooms in Broadway. She concedes, 
however, that “ the Tudor aspect of Broadway has been over-emphasised by the 
traders . . . and probably this is what irritates the connoisseur of Cotswold, who 
shics-away when it is displayed too crudely as an example of old-world charm.” 
This is a book which with its beautiful photographs should re to all lovers 
of the Cotswolds and encourage others to enjoy its unmatch 

A. DE rane 
Tha Cotswolds By Edith Brill Robert Hale, “18s. ž 


s 
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It might be expected that a Chinese 
childhood, bi-lingual and free from 
segregations white and yellow, would 
turn a Virginia-born y into an 

y wise adult. There would 


ir] grows up to be Pearl 8. 
qualities are far from 
seeming inhuman, for they are com- 
bined with the sympathy, love and 
understanding that al in- 
formed her novels and now shine on 
every page of her autobiography. 


“Thunder out of China” 

My Several Worps (Methuen. 213.) 
takes her readers geographically away 
from ee land she described (in her 


AE acceptance of the Nobel. 
ire for DeMar es her foster 


E ellege 1 Russia, to Japan, oes 
in her parent country, to 
Angkor W at, and Bangkok, to London, 
and the Lake District, to Venice, and 
Montreal, to France, and to Switzer- 
land. Yet, wherever she has journ 
the influence of her first tutor Mr. 
Kung is strong upon her, and the 
missionaries’ little daughter who saw 
that people go to save the heathen 
Atal some spiritual need of their 
own ” looks out of the clear eyes of the 
successful novelist loaded with honours 
but enquiring still. Her story is told in 
‘ flashback ’ fashion; from the 
hills of Pennsylvania or the te 
haunt of Vermont, from Sioux’ Falls 
or New York City, she is drawn to 


Pasga su 


topical range and appeal. The telling 


carries one irresistibly along so that no 
S and index is 
to the ing of this 


profund and moving book. None the 
ja their absence is going to be 
a teasing deplored wien, reailing 
Mra, Buck’s reactions to policy, event, 
pomeni encounter and mood, we 

are not able to find in a hurry her 


exact sagacious words, 
Quintessence 
Easy reference to John P. 
d’s collection of shorter pieces 
TamrY Years (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
is provided, in the contents list or 
preceding the casays, re stories 
sad speeches, b ious notes. 
These are valuable litt e excursions 
into autobiography, for they explain 
the circumstance or the state of mind 
that impelled what the author said 
at the time and thus trace his de- 
velopment since. In the Introduc- 
tion Clifton Fadiman says that Mr. 
Marquand “began as a writer of 


advertising copy and grew into a` 
Pulitxer Prize Winner.” ‘Those who 


comedies; oe eee bitter 
springs, rings, his irony no indignation. In 
rt, he brings a New England upper- 
class ancestry and environment to his 
operating table, and in observation and 
satiric surgery behaves, aa we should 
say, like a gentleman. The new- 
comer who starts here with “ Lunch 
at Honolulu,” or “Sun, Sea and 
Sand ” in the Minutes of the Mulliga- 
tawny Club, will be com to go 
fore and aft for the rest of the treasures. 
Mr. Marquand’s old admirers will have 
begun on page one for they know that, 
elegant though his e is, there is no 
contradiction in his own dictum: 
“I do not care... whether the writer 
composes with his hands or feet. 
If you like his book, if it conveys a 
meaning for you, he is a good writer.” 
Faith and endeavour 
This condition is remarkably ful- 
filled in a volume which flicked over 
discloses two dozen pictures of the 
author plus and minus celebrities, | 
the remaining three photographs being 
those of his parents, his wife, and the 
tanks in G cattle market in 1919 
to intimidate strikers. Perhape 
preliminary disconcertment was un- - 


j 
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reasonable, for after all thia_is the 
success story of the handi- 
capped life of Emanuel Shinwell 
Conriicr Wrraour Matics (Odhams. 
ais.) written by himself and without 
malice either. The poverty, the hard 
grind, the unemployment, the efforts 
at self-education, the dangers of early 
trade union work, the iences in 
prison, before the revolutionaries found 
the road to Westminster, are poign- 
antly — reflectively rather a 
S a described. As carly as 
3 Mr. Shinwell held ministerial 
office, and his elevations to Cabinet 
rank have enlarged his gallery of pen 
portraits. These have no rancour: 
the i Oswald Mosley for 
as a member of the National 
Executive of the Labour Party under- 
goes a sober analysis—'' I admired 
Moaley’s debating ability and 
but I have always been a little afraid 
of sudden conversions ” he says; and of 
as diverse as Ramsay 
Macdonald’s and Viscount Mont- 
gomery’s he has more comprehension 


and appreciation for the second than’ 


for the first. Mr. Shinwell’s is a 
pattern of political autobiography; all 


parties should ponder its message, and 
especially his own. At the age of 


seventy he is convinced that the 
agitations of social reform have been 
worth while. Can the Labour Party 
be as sure of regaining its purpose aa a 
vigorous alternative to Conservatism? 
The highest office 
Eton, Oxford and the study of 
Oriental languages are aS e 
to Government, an e 
JAN occupier of 10 Downing 
treet would be the last to deny that 
they havo helped to install him there. 
But in Sm ANTHONY EpEN (Robert 
Hale. 18s.) his very real abilities are 
not minimised by Alan Campbell- 
Johnson, who gives thanks to the new 
Prime Minister’s skill for “a renais- 
sance of classical diplomacy.” We 
disagree with the argument that 
Sir Anthony’s aim has been to keep 
international relations in a 
equilibrium “‘ like the alow! y evolving 
PREN of a kaleidoscope” because 


et ew eke 
ee ip i he 
ip is no task for the 
has beet 
; Eden through the years 

him first in 1938. This 
biography then is also un-kaleido- 
eae ae e 
through the dis- 

ESEIA mind. Sho 
patches of impraviesion in sevarding 


the ascent of the summit ” it has even 


Anthony setting out for Buckingham 
Palace on April 6 to kiss hands on the 
latest appointment. There is too a 
neat summary of his resources 2 
character and of his 

quirks to date, in relation to a 
chances of continued success. 


The king’s household 
“ Where does the servant cease and 
the politician begin?’ engenders lively 
answering in the chapter of 
A History or Rep Tare (Macdonald & 
Evans. 18:.). Sir John Craig, late 
Deputy Master and Comptroller of the 
Royal Mint, here gives an account of 
the origin and development of the 
Civil Service, from its ancient place 
among the royal palace domestics to 
our own generation, when a prison 
warder is a civil servant and a police- 
man is not, when a is and a 
miner isn’t, when staffs of inde- 
pendent Boards like national galleries 
or museums nevertheless are. The 
author, who should know, claims that 
no dae is more careless of its 
roves in chapters on the 
Dice PI orks, Secretaries of State, 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and all 
the rest, that its “ history is not 
without interest or repute.” The 
well-chosen illustrations relieve some 
grisly implications, and he is good 
at d ue 7 to intelligible 


round n as when he shows 
P ENE the reigns of 'the two 
pulation in- 
Service 1,000 
expenditure 


ERRES 10 times; Gc 
times; Government 


1 
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20,000 times. A list of “literary lights” 
p a an opportunity for leseer 
reeds to make additions. There is 
much about Exchequer, 
Treasury and machinery of taxation, 
and, having learned that the Royal 
Engineers were the forerunners of the 
Ministry of Transport in the con- 
struction of roads, our thoughts are 
doubly switched to motoring. 
Behind the windscreen 


as President—that the one-and-a-half 
million members will enjoy the book is 
not likely to be di inted. It is a 
lighthearted anthology, packed with 
ictures, whose contributions range 
“Round the Clock” with 


tenacious bandi 
I the roads and to inaugurate a 
undred other activities has resulted in 
the legislation we know. Much re- 
mains to be done, and the book has 
many gay comments and suggestions. 
Howard Marshall’s article ‘ AA Plus 
GB” esta without ponderosity 
that including the highways of the 
world in the scheme “is no mean 
contribution to international good 
fellowship. This requires the 
ForEIGN TOURING GUDE, 1955-56 
which the Automobile Association 
issues to its members. For one who 
has been driven over the St. Gotthard 
Pass, and the Dolomites, along the 
precipices of some southern Italian 
roads, and through and round France 
and Spain, the route atlas of western 
alone is treasurable. And 
there seems to be ing else the 
motorist ought to know, from mil 
chgrts and conversion tables to 
address of the British Consuls and the 
unravelling of Customs tangles. 
Webs to deceive 
Margery Allingham has straightened 
ste ages of her particular entangle- 
robably to her own satia- 
t not so clearly for her 


a long 


in Tae BECKONING 
Lapy Te Ges & Windus. 115. 6d). 
The characters increase and the 


supplied dramatis personae is not 
superfluous. Among our old ac- 
quaintances are Albert ion 
his Lady Amanda and 
Chief r Luke, now fallen i in 
love. “Who was the corp?” asks 
L and- it is our long unsolved 
problem too. Logic and motive, 
suspicion and deduction, are linked 
aa usual to this novelist’s sense of 
here and her discriminating 
English and her competence as a 
social historian. 
Ursula Tighe Hopkins is one in the 
ing, and social history for her in 
A Man Wira No Enemies (Hetne- 
mann, 158.) is a sharp and often 
agonizing delineation of the lingering 
fears of the concentration camp refu- 
gee returned to normal life. She is not 
so successful in ing with us the 
admiration she apparently feels for her 
main charactere. The worthy Jan, 
albeit treacherous to his loving goose 
of a wife, does not present himself as a 
man with a real job of work in the 
inheritance of a great newspaper, the 
interior decorator is a stagey seducer 
and the returned husband a ditto 
villain. She writes awkwardly at 
times: “There was no enemy like 
those whom you loved.” Yet these 
blemishes need be only significant of a 
first novel. There is conclusive 
evidence of ability to tell a story and of 
something to say—a lot in fact, and 
when the flow has been controlled in 
settings surely closer to Miss Tighe’s 
own oe er it should be worth 
eee authors have 
off a now with something 


like a novelette. 


Finding the Grali 

There is just space to recommend for 
slow reading John Cowper 
Powys masterpiece among his novels 
A GLASTONBURY Romance (Mac- 
donald. 21s.) was published in 1933, 
and in this new edition of his “ tum 
ultuous tale” the author tells in a 
Preface why he wrote it. 

Grace BANYARD. 
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DISARMAMENT PROSPECTS 


T are the prospects that the Western World in the course of 
the next 6 months will be able to take some useful towards a 


détente with the Communist world? There can be little doubt 
that the knowledge of the effect of the Hydrogen bomb which began to 
penetrate public opinion in the West about 18 months ago has stimulated 
a certain reasonableness all round. Moreover that stimulant has not 
been without its effect on the Communist countries either. The rulers of 
the Kremlin may not let their people know much of what is going on in the 
outer world but they are as realistic as anyone else and know that it is 
small consolation for the cities of Great Britain to be laid waste, if the 
same thing happens in Russia. It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose 
that the chances of something coming out of the Geneva Conference are 
better than they have been with former conferefices. 

Other forces besides the Hydrogen bomb are also at work in Russia 
which may be assisting towards the same end. First of all it is clear that the 
government changes in Russia leading to the retirement of ‘Malenkov and 
the coming of Bulganin and Krushchev has not reversed foreign policy 

in the qin of Stalinite intransigence once more. It is true there has 
` been a drop in the emphasis on consumers’ goods and an increase in the 
emphasis on heavy industrial goods. This has probably as much to do 
with peace-time capital economic development as it has to do with arma- 
ments. Indeed on the foreign affairs front Russia appears to have been 
trying to exercise a restraining influence on the Chinese especially in 
connection with the Formosa Straits. Moscow almost certainly does not 
want things driven to a crisis in the Far East. It is more on the home 
front that the effect of the new government’s policy is best seen. Judging 
by the statements of Krushchev the leaders in the Kremlin seem seriously 
concerned with the state of Russian agriculture and generally about the 
long term food situation. For the population of Russia goes on rising, 
industries go on expanding, mining output rises but the production of 
food does not rise in proportion. The rate of increase of farm production 
in Russia is much lower than the increase in industrial output, while as for” 
the livestock industry the number of farm animals in Russia today is 
not even up to the level it was at in the last days of the Tears’ Empire. 
Russia in fact is becoming a meat importer. 

Various attempts have been made to deal with this situation in recent 
years. Krushchev himself has for long been an advocate of the “ Agro- 
town,” the town whose population farms in a mechanised way a vast area 
of land around it. This revolutionary method was opposed by many of his 
colleagues and a compromise seems to have been reached whereby existing 
collective farms have been brought together in units of 5 or 6 in a sort of 
super-collective. The usual thing of course has happened. Bureaucrat- 
isation and the rule of the local official (often party men with little experience 
of agriculture) has taken place and enthusiasm for collective farming, never 
very strong even among Russian peasants, has been sagging. Nevertheless 
there has been a relaxation of some of the food deliveries demanded by the 
authorities from the collectives and that, it is hoped, will stimulate activity. 
Moreover 30,000 experts and party men have been sent to the villages 
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war the last year. 

The other enterprise which has been undertaken has been to mobilise 
large numbers of Communist youth to establish state farms and grow corn 
on a large scale in Kazakistan, that vast area of steppe lying between 
Western Siberia and Russian Turkestan. It is hoped in this way to greatly 
increase the output of grain for the whole country. But it remains to be 
seen if this will happen on a scale needed to solve the food problem in 
Russia. It must be remembered that rainfall in this area is very low and the 
land was for centuries occupied by Tartar nomads who successfully 
raised large flocks of livestock here. The Communist policy of abolishing 
nomadism caused these Tartars, the Kazaks, to leave their homes and 
flee to China and finally to India, while those who survived finally took 
refuge in Turkey. Western experts take the view that the whole plan is 
risky and that much will depend upon the rainfall in the next few years as 
to whether these state farms will succeed. 

It-is however clear that these and other difficulties are quite enough, 
along with the Hydrogen bomb, to cause the rulers of Russia to become” 
rather more amenable in foreign affairs than they have been in the more 
immediate past. The ultimate aim of the Russian Communists cannot of 
course be abandoned. Salvation to humanity through World Revolution 
must remain part of their creed. But it has also been part of the Communist 
philosophy, which Lenin first practised over the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with 
the Kaiser’s Germany in January, 1918, that tactical retreats are always 

le when World Revolution comes up against superior force. 

c are probably in such a phase in the development of Russian foreign 
policy today. Also the individual leaders in the Kremlin have not got 
megalomaniac tendencies as Stalin had. Russia has probably ended a 
phase like that of the reign of Nicolas I or Alexander IJJ—unimaginative 
pereonal dictatorships in which the Communist theory provides the 
ideological ba und, just as the idea of the autocracy preserving Holy 
Russia and the Slav idea was the driving force behind the Tears’ dictator- 
ship. Just as Tsarist rule could become mild after a ruthless period, so 
today the Communist oligarchy can become milder after an era of repression 
at home and aggression abroad. The signs point in this direction and 
the West can congratulate iteelf that it has helped to bring this about because 
it has organised its defences under NATO and has refused to be pro- 
voked into internal divisions and, what the Kremlin wants more than 
anything else, the isolation of the United States. 

The international situation has given a chance to those countries who 
have eet themselves up neutralists between the Western and the Communist 
camps. Yugoslavia shown herself recently to belong to this category 
since Tito’s visit to Mr. Nehru. The Yugoslavs however give one the 
impression that they are under no illusions. They have had experience of 
Russian Communism which Nehru has never had. One feels that their 

ity is conditioned by a healthy consciousness of proximity to a 
Northern neighbour and a determination that Yugoslav Commun- 

ism shall be a national and not an international expression. Moreover 
Yugoslavia has reinsured herself by joining a military convention with 
Turkey and Greece. Mr. Nehru’ a neutralism on the other hand is no doubt 
sincerely based on a belief that he can succeasfully mediate between the 
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Western and the Communist worlds. But he is known to have blind spots 
in his make-up. Kashmir of course is one of them. The other is the 
emotion that colours his thinking that Western Imperialism still exists and 
is as great a danger as Russian Communiam. India of course has never been 
directly threatened by Russia and the defence of South East Asia and the 
Middle East, the approaches to India, has largely fallen on the United 
States, Great Britain, the Dominions of the Commonwealth and Turkey. 
India is therefore free under the protection of others to pursue a neutralism 
on her own account. -In this present phase of international affairs ahe may 
possibly play a role in curbing the expansionist tendencies of the Chinese 
republic and rubbing off some of the rough edges of the Americans. But 
ahe would do well to keep her fingers out of the Middle East and leave that 
region to her neighbour, Pakistan. In this part of Asia the Turco-Iraq 
Treaty and the accessian to it of Great Britain has now laid the foundations 
of a defence system in the Middle East which may in time effectively 
protect the oil fields of the Gulf and the peaceful towns and villages’ of 
Persia and the Arab lands. ‘The signature of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
and the settlement over the Suez Canal was the signal for Iraq to take her 
own line on Middle East defence issues. Up till then she felt bound to 
follow Eygpt’s lead but with the signing of the Treaty Egypt has lost her 
monopoly of leadership in the Arab world and can no longer call on the 
Arab countries with Hashemite dynasties to support her against a Western 
Imperialism which no longer exists. 

The most important part of the discussion which will take place at the 
“Summit ” Conference at Geneva will of course concern Europe. But 
South East Asia will not be without repercussions on the European scene. 
The time is coming when preparations should be begun for free elections 
in Viet Nam. The issue will be whether the people of Indo-China want 
to join Communist Viet-Minh or not. But civil war is going on in Viet 
Nam between Government forces and partisans and there is friction 
between the French and the Americans out there which the British are 
doing all they can to allay. The Viet Nam Government, not having been 
a signatory to the Geneva armistice agreement last year, refuses to be bound 
by the promise to hold free elections at all. Yet we, the Americans and the 
French are committed. The resulting deadlock is not going to make it so 
easy for us to appear in a white sheet in Geneva and aak for free elections in 
Germany. 


What és are the prospects for the ‘‘ Summit” Conference at Geneva? 
Certainly as far back as the middle of May the Russians began to give the 
impression that their foreign policy had got a “ new look.” They were 
going no more to demand the immediate prohibition of all atomic weapons 
—a demand of course which would completely hamstring American air 

power, Atomic wea Brae aia een? Ieee econ 
; Ror | purposes of against aggression.” Instead of a reduction of 
conventional flee Pea by a fixed percentage for each country, there 
was to be a formula for reduction and the greatest at least in its initial 
stages was to be undertaken by Russia. The formula would mean that 
Rugsia would demobilise about one and a half million men, the United 
States 700,000 and Great Britain 100,000. This concession throws over- 
board much of what the Russians have insisted on up to date. On the other 
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hand the price to be paid for all this is at its face value quite unacceptable. 
It envisages that British forces must withdraw from Europe and the 
Americans not only from Europe but from Britain as well. American bases 
inthe Pacific, the Far East and North Africa are to be abandoned. The 
_ whole network of the NATO urato to to Dé nia All that will 
be left in West Europe will be rench, Belgian and Dutch armies and a 
peel Gaa a df e eee ee Ge The 
Russian army, though considerably reduced in size, will be there in Eastern 
Europe as before. Of course the West cannot possibly accept such 
ey ee ee cen ee 
the dog ” there is no reason to get disheartened about this. There are 
ssomeibilicies far decotiation here end provided the West eanaita'Gra and 
united and goes on building up its forces round NATO, there is no reason 
at all why some further concession could not be obtained which might 
have the basis of a settlement. The West might agree to withdraw its 
forces from the Rhine to some line farther West and nearer the coast. 
No doubt an arrangment with Dr. Adenauer about this could be made. 
The West in fact must do something more than just block the more out- 
rageous demands of the Russians. They must put some concrete proposal: 
forward and such might very well be a withdrawal farther West in return 
for a Russian concession on the atomic bomb and an all-round reduction 
of land forces according to the Russian formula. The Russians of course 
will fight hard and every inch of the way but in view of the internal prob- 
lems Russia has to solve and in view of the much increased strength 
of the Western world in recent years they may quite well decide that the 
. time has come for some further compromise. Probably it will not come 
this time at Geneva but the ground may possibly be prepared for it there. 
We must of course take Germany into account in all this. It cannot be 
expected that the country which has now completely recovered its economic 
strength by a process of unrestricted private enterprise in industry, low 
wages and living standards and hard work by all can be left without 
consultation in these matters, Russian policy in regard to Germany 
seems unchanged. She will agree to unification if Germany comes out of 
the Western orbit. Here again ia a point on which the West cannot give 
way. Sean aay eure Oron A he rr ee 
Western Federation has a right to choose what she will do. As far as 
anything can be foreseen, she will stay with the West. Moreover 
will not agree to unification at the price of becoming disarmed and n 
for this would only mean that would become a satellite of Russia. 
On the other hand the West ought to make concession on this point by 
Russia easy. German armed forces must be limited and she must not have 
atomic weapons. Would Germany accept this? For the sake of unity. 
almost certainly yes. ‘Then again.unification might not come at once but 
there might be an interim period during which a government comes into 
existence in East Germany consisting of the representatives of both the 
East-and West German governments and these would prepare for free 
elections. This would give the Russians a smoke-acreen behind which 
they could retire and drop the Communist government of East Germany. 
For the Russians must know by now that free elections in East Germany 
would mean the end of their regime there. By this means we can make it 
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easy for them to get out. 

Russian foreign policy” is undergoing overhaul and reorientation. 
The process may take a long time. The fundamental creed of Russian 
Communism is that the capitalist world bears the seeds of its own decay 
on the principle of the Hegelian dialectic On this thesis foreign policy has 
been based. In the Russian foreign office it has been heresy to think other- 
wise than that the standard of living in the West is falling steadily and 
that the Western powers are ready to fall on one another in an Imperialist 
war after they have combined in an onslaught on the Soviet Union. Since 
this has not taken place, since in fact that standard of living of “ capitalist ” 
Europe is rising and that of America going forward by giant leaps, since 
Russia has not been attacked by the West and since the West has not split 
into quarrelling groups, Moscow must think again. This will not mean 
that Russian Communists will give up their religion of World Revolution, 
that Communist Apocalypse, but it does mean the probability of a 


_“ peredishka ” (breathing space), a détente with forces which for a time at 


least they can neither ove w nor undermine. - M. Parirps PRICE, 


SOME FAR EASTERN MYTHS 


HE Hay Open Door Notes of September, 1899, marked the beginning 

of a new era in the relations between Britain, America and China. 

The door had in fact been forced open by Great Britain some sixty 
years before, and foreign merchants trading in China were no longer 
restricted tothe Factories at Canton. It then became apparent that if any 
foreign power were allowed to claim a privileged position peculiar to 
itself it would be difficult to preserve the independence and integrity of 
China, and it would also be difficult to maintain the overwhelming lead in 
trade long since established by Great Britain. The menace to both China 
and Great Britain could only be averted by setting up a regime of the open 
door with equal opportunity for all. It was accordingly proclaimed to all 
the world that the privileges which Britain desired and which China was 


- willing to grant-were-privileges that would be shared by all the world. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, while the flood of imperialist 
sentiment. in both Europe and America was rising ever higher, China 
continued to bury her head in the sand and pretend that she governed the 
world. Russia was building the Trans-Siberian railway from the Urals to 
the Pacific, and when it reached Lake Baikal in 1894 Japan made war on 
China in order to forestall Russia in Manchuria and Korea, China was 
defeated and humbled. Her armies fled from every field and her govern- 
ment devoted all its energies to invoking the intervention of foreign powers. 
The result was that France and Russia devised a scheme of imperialist 
penetration by means of railways s sunn ag through the heart of China 
from the Amur to Indo-China owned operated, not by commercial 
interests, but by the two governments concerned; and Germany, inspired 
by their examiple, seized a naval base at Kiaochow and obtained a similar 
concession for a railway from Kiaochow (Tsingtao) to T’sinan the capital of 
Shantung. 

Early in 1898 Lord Salisbury invited the co-operation of America 
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‘in opposing action by foreign powers which may tend to restrict freedom 
Pp sisal arp ieatir aaa but America was engaged in ventures 
of her own—war with Spain, a gunboat policy in South America, and the 
annexation of the Philippines and other islands in the Pacific. China was 
deemed to be “ a remote and relatively insignificant province óf American 
enterprise.” ‘The reply to Lord Salisbury’s overture, therefore, waa to the 
effect that American commerce did not seem to be threatened by the recent , 
developments in China and the United States preferred to avoid “ inter- 
ference or connection with European complications.” This attitude was 
modified when Hay, who had been Ambassador in London, became 
Secretary of State in Washington. In September, 1899, he wrote notes to 
the six powers concerned asking for assurances that in all existing or future 
spheres of influence the Chinese treaty tariff would continue to be levied: 
and that there would be no discrimination as regards harbour dues or 
railway charges “on railways built, controlled or operated within its 

here.” In July, 1900, when the Boxer ‘‘ rebels,” with the connivance of 

e Manchu Court, were laying siege to the foreign Legations in Peking, 
Hay wrote a further series of notes in which he suggested that the Powers 
should seek a solution of the Boxer crisis which should preserve China’s 
territorial and administrative entity. It is significant that he used the word 
“ entity”? and not “ integrity,” for five months later he instructed the 
American Minister in Peking to demand the cesaion of a naval base near 
Foochow the capital of Fokien. The reply to this demand was that China 
had given an undertaking to Japan that she would not alienate territory 
in this province to any other power; and the Japanese government 
reminded Hay of his proposal about preserving China’s “ entity” and 
suggested that “ aat deea ena pare bar Be araiied i hoe powers 
who entertained Gaile views refrained from accepting any advantage 
which might give other powers a pretext for territorial comands 

Hay was applauded at the time as the hero who had stood up to the 
Great Powers and “ secured written pledges. of our treaty rights good in the 
event of complete odes Nevertheless deeply rooted in the American 
mind is the myth Hay had saved China from dismemberment, and his 
notes of September, ees are always described as the Open Door notes. 
The self-deception which gives rise to myths of this kind arises from a not 
unnatural desire to represent the actions of one’s own country in as favour- 
able a light as possible, a failing to which the British are no less liable 
than the Americans, In such matters as the Opium War or the invasion of 
Tibet in 1904 (to give only two examples) the myths that are propagated by 
learned Societies in this country are no less fantastic than the myth about 
America and the open door, but what is so curious about the open door 
myth is that it has been propagated as assiduously in England as in America. 
The explanation is to be found in the field of world affairs. 

In nineteenth century Europe there was a criss-cross of alliances, 
generally for some evil purpose, but England held aloof from the groups 
into which Europe was divided, for it was generally agreed that the right 
policy for England was, not to tie herself to the policy of any other govern- 
ment, but to be “ the champion of justice and right, giving the weight of . 
her moral sanction and support wherever she thinks that wrong has been 
done.” The collapse of China before the onslaught of Japan encouraged 
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members of these groupe to extend their activities in the Far East and it 
was just at this time that America, emerging from isolationism, seemed 
likely to play a dominant role in the Pacific. Very few people realise that 
Americans disapprove of Great Britain and her Empire, and feel humiliated 
by the mena iat their country was formerly a colonial possession of that 
Empire. In the Far Eastern crisis Englishmen were eager to believe that 
America was on their side and would help to bring about conditions that 
would favour the expansion of China’s foreign trade. This induced in 
many people a sort of bogus idealism (if that is not too unkind a term) 
which caused them to put the worst interpretation possible on the policy 
of their own government while accepting at face value the high flown 
declarations: of American politicians who stood on the side lines and 
criticised other countries—especially Great Britain—for not acting on the 
noble principles proclaimed by the government in Washington but which 
that government never itself made any attempt to carry out. It was these 
bogus idealists who declared that England had carved out a ania 
- influence in the Yangtse region though in fact Lord Salisbury 

that no power should be allowed to obtain a sphere in that region. rece 
1931 they invented the story that America proposed that strong measures 
should be taken to check Japanese agression in Manchuria and that 
Britain refused, whereas in fact, as Mr. Stimson himself has told us, 
President Hoover objected to the use of sanctions and Mr. Stimson, his 
Secretary of State, then discovered that moral condemnation was an 
effective substitute for sanctions. 

It was the Far Eastern crisis that finally induced the British Government 
to abandon the tradition of a national policy based on truth and honour— 
the policy described by Lord Salisbury as Splendid Isolation—and to make 
a treaty of alliance with Japan. ‘This policy won the approval of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and all the expectations of the bogus idealists would seem to 
have been realised when America became an unsigned member of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. This grouping of the powers had the same evil 
consequences in Asia as the Anglo-French entente had in Europe. War 
was now inevitable, but the policy of the alliance was based on the belief 
that if Japan were backed by Britain and America war between Russia and 
Japan would end in stalemate and that this would bring about a balance of 
i and stable conditions in the east. Never in high politics has there 

p so disastrous a miscalculation. Japan’s overwhelming victory over 
Russia velocities all Asia and confirmed the Japanese in the belief that it 
was their manifest destiny to spread the blessings of Kodo—the rule of ` 
the Divine Emperor—over all neighbouring lands. 

In China the national revival had begun some ten years earlier, but the 
nationalists failed to realise that the menace to the independence and integ- 
rity of China now came, not from colonialism or the imperialism of the 
west, but from the mounting ambitions of Japan. The Americans had no 
illusions on this subject. They knew that at any moment Japan might 
launch an attack upon the Philippines, and for the next forty years the aim 
of Américan policy was to divert the expansionist ambitions of Japan from 
. the islands of the Southern Seas to the mainland of Asia. To use a homely 
metaphor which Americans will ‘understand, China was sold down the 
river in order to appease Japan, and as usual the blame was put on England 
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while America stood virtuously aside. The policy of appeasement began 
with two agreements signed in-1905 and 1908 by which Japan was given a 
free hand in Korea and Manchuria in return for an undertaking not to 
attack the Philippines. When the first world war broke out in 1914 a 
Japanese army landed on Chinese territory in Shantung and seized 
Kiaochow and the railway built by the Germans. Four months later when 
Japan presented the famous (or infamous) Twenty One Demands, which 
ee President Wilson declined 
- to intervene and his Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, expressly 
recognised that “ Japan has special interests in China pails th the 
part to which her possesaions are contiguous.” By the Lansing-Ishii notes 
of 1917 this policy was confirmed. Shantung was now included in the 
same category as Manchuria as a field for Japanese expansion, and some 
recognition was accorded to Japanese pretensions in Fukien and South 
China. The Japanese seizure of Manchuria in 1931 was the natural 
development of the train of events set-in motion by America’s policy of 
appeasement. The Kuomintang government of China, like its predecessor 
of 1894, buried its head in the sand and devoted all its energies to invoking 
the assistance of foreign powers. It appealed to the League of Nations and 
M. Briand remarked that the Chinese showed their devotion to the principles 
of the Covenant by the rapidity with which their armies disappeared 
whenever the aggressor approached. President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson insisted that moral disapproval would be a more effective deterrent 
than sanctions either military or economic, and the League of Nations 
obediently went through the solemn farce of expressing moral disapproval. 
In 1937, when Japan staged an incident at the Marco Polo Bridge and 
started her eight year all-out war against China, the American delegates to 
the Brussela Conference in October, 1937, announced that America would 
“ share in the common effort to devise a means of finding a pacific solution.” 
Ruring the next four years Japan was allowed to purchase in America 
two thirds of the war materials ahe required to wage a war of conquest in 
China, and America bought gold from Japan to the value of fifty millions 
ster F ; 
This is not the place to tell the grim story of the evils inflicted on China 
by the use of American money to maintain in power the most cruel, 
corrupt and incompetent administration that even China has ever known; 


' -or to explain how it came about that, when that administration disinte- 


grated in 1949 and the remnant of the Kuomintang fled with their loot 
to Formosa the United Nations, with the acquiescence of Great Britain, 
continued to recognise them as the government of China entitled to occupy 
China’s permanent seat on the Security Council. Nor is it right that we 
should sit in judgment on America. Her record in China may be dis- 
creditable but it is not more discreditable than the British record elsewhere 
as those who remember, for example, Morocco and Abyssinia, the Stresa, 
front, the Hoare-Laval plan and Munich will be ready to admit. And 
America has many magnificent achievements to her credit. What is 
important is that we should bear in mind that much of the responsibility 
for the crimes and errors committed in the Far East rests on us. 
_ tis the people who decide what road Great Britain is to travel, not the 
politicians or the Cabinet Ministers, and if we, the people, had protested 
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against the policy of selling China down the river the important sections of 
informed opinion in America who feel strongly on this matter might also 
have found it poesible to make their voices heard. Throughout this dismal 
period there has been no indication that America ever thought it was 
desirable to take heed of public opinion in Great Britain. It was assumed 
as a matter of course that Britian would follow wherever America might 
lead. That is why the Kuomintang on Formosa is accepted as the govern- 
ment of China. It is not too late to return to the policy of holding aloof 
from the groups into which the world is being divided. Nehru and Chou 
En-Lai are now travelling the road marked out by Canning, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Gladstone and epee: Let us follow their example. 
J. T. PRATT. 


BERLIN REVISITED: AFTER TWO DECADES 


NE should not see again the beloved one after an interval durihg 

which both she and oneself have aged. The shock may become 

unbearable, if not-merely the mellowing years but catastrophes have 
meanwhile disfigured the cherished familiar traits, which, in the case of a 
beloved. city, may never have been really beautiful but had imprinted 
themselves upon one’s heart because of a hundred deep-rooted associa- 
tions, the sound. of voices, the memory of joys; or just because one was 
young. After avoiding Berlin, that island city surrounded by a weird 
Sarmatian-Asiatic world, for 19 years, I gave in to an academic appeal. 
Now I have lost for good that spiritual home whence I had started as a 
European, a citizen of the world. Or have I? Are all those lights, red, 
green, blue and yellow whose pearly lines crop up at night—after a flight 
over totally dark, drab, plains, moonlike and Sovietized—when one is nearing 
the former German capital from Hamburg, just childish boasts of the 
2}. million West Berliners living on the brink of a volcano? Or is their 
seemingly totel indifference to the precariousness of their situation, their 
unconsciously ironical attitude towards Russians and Westerners, including 
Bonn and the present set up of their fellow-countrymen in the Federal 
Republic, proof of a profound and sincere faith in the future; of that old 
Cockney assurance of the irrepressible Berliner: “ You'll have to come to 
us, somehow, some time!” ‘They certainly never look back; they show 
you what has been accomplished to overcome the ruins, the splitting off of 
well-nigh half the former city, with all its former centres, its scarce histori- 
‘cal remnants of the Middle Ages and the earlier Hohenzollern period, 
and more than a third of its population; and they tell you enthusiastically 
of what is planned or begun to make the new Western Berlin. 

It is impressive enough in many ways. For they have shifted the life- 
centre—once between the wide, fastidious Unter den Linden from the 
Brandenburg gate to the (razed) Imperial Palace, and the Potsdamer Platz, 
with the shopping area of the Friedrich~and the Leipziger Strasse, the 
OE piles old and new in the Wilhelmstrasee—to the far-away 

ugh of Steglitz. The same old familiar department, clothing, and 
fashion stores, the same smart show windows there turn up, often in 
improvised, or somewhat hastily and economically erected buildings of not 
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unpleasant, modern, simplified lines, They have created, in the nearly 
undamaged garden-suburb of Dahlem amidst its former research institutes, 
a new intellectual centre culminating in a complex of brand-new University 
buildings for which Henry Ford Jnr. gave two million dollars, and the 

„name. It is, already, with over 6,000 students and the most beautiful 
and up-to-date scientific apparel I have seen all over the world, one of the 
Most impressive on Earth, and leaves far behind the old, damaged and 
now “ Russified’”? Humboldt University Unter den Linden, once the 
spiritual home of the Hegel, Grimm, Virchow, Helmholtz, Einstein, Planck, 
Sauerbruch, etc., and my own Alma Mater. Its exodus, in 1948, was pre- 
ceded by that of the local government, liberal and democratic ever since 
the 1848 revolution in spite of Prussian or Wilhelmian reactionary trends; 
this now resides, combined local and Land government and parliament 
under the Bonn constitution, in the former borough town hall of Schoene- 
berg, a stately and fully reconstructed pile. : 

The Kurfuerstendamm, a broad, once gay thoroughfare, a Berlin 
cross-breed between Soho and the Paris Boulevards, still glitters and 
twinkles at night, and its cafés and restaurants, its cabarets and theatres 
are crowded, But in the merciless light of the day its looks like the jaw 
of an old woman who has forgotten her denture, and shows, here and there 
between a few still serviceable stumps, a brand-new, artificial crown. 
It is symptomatic for the dour humour of the Berliners that they suggest a 
preservation of the sorely mutilated tower of the neo-romanesque Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial church as a war monument, and that they repair the 
ugly, over-ornamented housefronts where possible, while huge, sober, 
modern bank, insurance and office palaces spring up, ten, twelve and more 
floors high, between them, intermingled with one-floor, makeshift shop- 
buildings. Yet all have brilliant, artistic show windows, and there is a 
bustling, yet not at all hectic life. -There are still thé luxurious cafés and 
sweet shops, crowded with women in all their fineries and some stern 
men with attaché cases; and still one can have a good meal, well presented, 
for lesa money than in any other metropolis. ‘The likewise unparalleled 
cheap transport system may have to do with that ever fluctuating life; for 
still about 3 pence buy a ticket permitting a ride all over the huge city, in 
underground or overhead trains, trams and buses, including one change- 
over from one to another. 

It seems absurd that one may take an underground train, somewhere in 
the American or British sector and, by not ‘Ps ing attention to the stops, 
emerge in the middle of the Russian-contro ee one; for overhead 
there are barriers, warnings, police, and yonder are highly militarised, 
trigger-happy Communist guards, kidnapping; arrests, and occasional 
shooti It is a different city, another world; drab-looking. people do 
not stroll but silently go for a definite women with kerchiefs 
instead of hats, mien wati rough coth or lesther ideis, and many of the 
rare vehicles are horse-drawn. Instinctively one would expect even ox-carts 
to turn up as somewhere, far east. The enormous Soviet embassy 
dominates the Linden, well proportioned yet somehow with an eastern 
flavour created by its unnecessary, huge top; and the same applies to the 
avenue of towering workers’ tenements in the North, re-named after 
Stalin. Yet, the people there are the same Berliners as this side of the 
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fence and communicate with one another disregarding the risks; until, 
between 10,000 and 30,000 every month, they cross the line to the West 
for the last time, for good. 

Nothing, however, enhances the tragedy, the incongruousness of the 
jigsaw puzzle that used to be the world’s third greatest city more poign- 
antly than a ride along the wide avenue now called after the heroic workers’ 
revolt against the Communist rule in 1953, “ Street of ryth June.” For 
the beautiful Tiergarten, Berlin’s 640 acres park in the midst of urban 
bustle, is no more; between a few isolated groups of its huge trees tiny 
E ee ee 
where people grew a few potatoes or cabbages; and Ae Liaise Pe 
Brandenburg gate, deprived of its proud quadriga and showing flag, 
firat the arrogant Russian war memorial—on British controlled soil— 
then the huge, empty shell of the Reichstag, and finally police and sign- 
hoards warning us “ You now leave the western sectors.” Beyond are 
ruins, a huge ridge of rubble of what was once the row of government 
buildings and palaces of the Wilhelmstrasse and their old, well-kept gardens. 
Yet, here again, Berlin grins at its conquerors and task-masters: freshly 
gilded, the coloasal Victory on its column, 200 feet high, erected after the 
Franco- German war, glitters in sunshine. 

Nazis? The Berliner chuckles: “ We have been had once, with our 
regard for uniforms, march music and pageants implanted by ten genera- 
tions of Hohenzollern rulers. The unconverted ones are now over there, 
alas E that it is the same thing, N.M.V.D. for Gesta 

coples Police for Storm Troopers, hammer and sickle for the 
in the same red flag. ee a eee 
more our sortie from a siege which keeps the eyes of the world upon us, 
Ernst Reuter, the Socialist Lord Mayor, who died so early in the middle of a 
work respected by friend and foe, is their hero; no autocrat, crowned or 
uncrowned, any more. Their heraldic bear carries a mural crown, and 
their symbol is the queer monument of the Anglo-American Air Lift of 
1948-49: half a bridge’s arch standing in front of the magnificent air port 
in the heart of the town. When leaving from there, once more, I felt that I 
left behind something infinitely brave and human amidst all that insanity. 
Is Berlin, perhape, the.citadel of sanity of an insane world? 

Epaar STern-RUBARTH. 


NINE RUSSIAN MARSHALS ` . 


JN Zukor, Konev, 8 y change the course of history—Marshals Bulganin, _ 


Zhukov, Konev, Sokolovsky, Wassilevaky, Budjenny, Rokossovaky, 

Timoshenko and Voroshilov. The ninth, known by intimates as 
Comrade Klim, is a senile old man whose real powers are negligible, albeit 
sage ware de oop ae Romy As a strategist he could hardly be 
ranked as above-average. The 74-year-old nestor of the marshals is 
ailing. He initiative and now that talin is no more, his influence is 
indeed exiguous. He was one of the late dictator’s closest cronies. Stalin 
esteemed his organising flair. He played a major role in mechanising the 
Red Army and he saw to it that Russia built up a powerful armoured force. 


S 
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But in the field he failed miserably. Stalin had a weak spot for him 
nevertheless and he never had cause to doubt Voroshilov’s loyalty. 
Konstantin Rokossovsky is of a different kind. He really does have a 
Polish ancestry. When Stalin made him a Marshal of Poland he guaranteed 
Russia’s mastery over the satellite at least during Rokossovsky’s tenure. 
Unlike the others Rokossovsky is a gentleman. He isa lover of horses and 
food. He excels as a conversationalist and those who have listened to 
for half an hour admit without grudge that there is hardly another man 
in Poland who can compare with him as a raconteur of witty stories. 
Hostesaes vie with each other in sen him invitations. Rokossovsky 
left the Red Army formally in 1949 when he was “lent” to Poland 
indefinitely. The gift was received with mixed feelings. Rokoesoveky did 
not beat about the bush. He exalted himself to the position of viceroy and 
has steadfastly held on to his job. This does not prevent him from 


Fae ee EAA delights uc, em venting TEER a 


The debonair marshal was never keen to be given the job of co-ordinating 
the eastern bloc’s armies and made no bones about it. So Marshal Konev 
` got that appointment. Ivan Stepanovitch Konev is 3 and of a 
stock. His mother brought him forth in the bleak Archangel distri 
and he had to cut wood early so that the family could eat. His onscription 
into the Tsarist armies impoverished the family to such a degree that it is 
hardly surprising that the Communist creed of world revolution fascinated 
him. In 1926 he completed the course for commanding personnel ať the 
Frunze Military Academy. “The war against Germany gave Konev a 
chance to show his mettle. His operations were so successful that he was 
twice named a Hero of the Soviet Union and awarded three orders of Lenin. 
Significantly Konev presided over the court that condemned the secret 

ice chief Lavrenty Beria. In plain language this means he led the army’s 
revolt against the NKVD terror that scourged the countryside. And 
Konev was well aware of the danger that threatened to topple the army 
pyramid. So he struck. Khrushchev, the party secretary whose life was 
saved by Konev’s allegiance to the party to which he has belonged since 
1918, has rewarded him by making him C.-inC. of the satellite armies, 
This gives Konev a command of paa Poles, 250,000 Czechs, 170,000 
Hungarians, 178,000 Bulgarians, 60,000 Albanians and a possible 150,000 
East Germans, as well as 2 2pocee ipa and il-clote Roumaniana 
Konev could also call upon the 700,000 militiamen and security troops in 
ei muppet states. Against this satellite force the West could al 
46 divisions which are attached to NATO. Another 46 are 
: EEE for NATO. The barrel-chested Konev is not easily perturbed. 
He can command armies with great akill and he is well in with the politicos 
in Moscow. That assures his position. Zhukov gets on with him and he 
is respected among the younger officers. 

71-year-old Marshal Budjenny is the buffoon among the marshals, 
Countless funny stories are told of him. His chief claim to fame is his 
moustache. Semjon Budjenny is a Quixotic figure whom one almost - 
expects to charge at windmills at any time. He came up the hard way. 
He served as a t major in the days of the Tsar and has never quite 
lost his swashbuckling mien. But the Saporoshje-Coasack will hardly 
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play a prominent part in the fateful decisions of the marshals. He is the 
glory of fast equestrians of the steppes, a faintly romantic figure who will 
just fade away. Hitler’s armies inflicted crushing defeats on him, but 
perhaps it would be unfair to blame him unduly for these setbacks, The 
armies under his control in 1941 were far too close to the frontier, thus 
depriving themselves of manoeuvring space. And Budjenny did not know 
what hit him when the panzers cracked his thin front. 

On the other hand, the bull-like Ukrainian Semjon Timoshenko, known 
as “ Tim,” is still very much in evidence in the councils of the marshals, 
He commands the western front and enjoys a firm reputation as à shrewd 

ist who can move armies dexterously over spacious plains. Timo- 
shenko has abandoned his rivalry with Zhukov and this has stood him in 
good stead. 

Politically unassailable is Marshal Alexander’ Wassilevaky, deputy 
Minister of Defence. He fancies himself as an ideologue and propitiously 
propounded the theory in the ’thirties that politicians not soldiers should 
command. This view endeared him to Stalin. Later Wassilevaky was 
derisively known as Marshal Molotov because of his close friendship 
with the Soviet foreign minister. In the rough and tumble of the revolu- 
tion Waasilevaky, an ex-lieutenant of the Tsar, advised Molotov and later 
this common cause of yore forged a strong bond between the two. 
Wassilevaky may be obsequious, but he is no fool. In 1943 Stalin made 
him chief of his general staff at 54. He was right at the top. In 1949 
Bulganin replaced him as minister of defence. - After Stalin’s death he 
dropped out of the running somewhat and had to be content with a 
routine job under the new defence chief. Little of Wassilevaky’s ante- 

“ cedents is known but he has proved himself a suave and courteous negotia- 
tor. Presumably he comes from Poland like Rokossovaky. 

Marshal Vassili Sokolovaky is a poor diplomat but in inverse proportion 
an excellent soldier. He was practically unknown to the West until 1946 
ee romoted him marshal and made him successor to Zhukov in 

okolovaky is a hard man to deal with. He is a Communist 

E Gib ie E E ab atone bis political atric A 
Russian biographer reveals that he comes of a poor family. This is 
believed to be untrue. He has very cultivated but not stilted manners. 
“Those who have delved into his pedigree think his forebears were Polish 
gentry. At all events he fought as a lieutenant in the ae i 
armies and was decorated for bravery. His name will alwa 
with the Berlin Blockade. It proved a complete failure ed Bok o kolony 
became known among his own underlings somewhat sardonically as 
“ marshal of the air lift.” Stalin did not blame the fiasco on him and even 
ee un ee a nhs Se = 

ee eee ea hl veer 
dashing figure in his black tunic, blue b es afe patent-leather 
sth branze double eagle the badge of the Ter. He has put on some weig i 
since those intrepid days in the dragoons, but he is still an impressive 
figure./ One nced cherish no false illusions about him. He is a full-fledged 
Communist and used to argue with Eisenhower for hours on the merits of 
Russia’s system. Like Konev, Marshal Zhukov is a full member of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist party. He has served under 
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most of the marshals to whom he now gives orders: Timoshenko who 
commanded the cavalry regiment in the Revolution to which Zhukov 
belo ; Budjenny who led the army of which the regiment was a part; 
V: ov who directed operations at Stalingrad (then called Tsaritsyn) 
where Zhukov was wounded. When Zhukov attended lectures at Frunze 
Academy in Moscow his instructor Borish Shaposhnikov thought him 
“slow on the uptake.” Nonetheless; he recommended that Zhukov 
should study German precision under General von Seeckt, the creator of 
the black Reichswehr. In Belorussia Zhukov served under Timoshenko 
and did his best to polish up the uncouth training methods of the muzhiks. 
He escaped the purge which devoured 374 generals and 30,000 officers. 
Instead he inflicted a severe defeat on Japan’s 6th army and was made 
Hero of the Soviet Union. During the last war Zhukov created the 
Stavka, a staff organisation, which smoothed the rough edges of the old 
irregular generals plans. Thus an effective staff cadre could be pitted 
against the vaunted Generalstab of the Germans. Zhukov’s troope were 
just in time to save their commander’s family at Strelkovka where sadistic 
SS troops had imprisoned them in a house and set fire to it. In 1945 
General Eisenhower invited Zhukov to visit him in the USA but his 
star was already sinking. He returned from Moscow saying that he had 
been ill. “ What was wrong?” he was asked sympathetically. `“ Ear 
trouble,” he said laconically. “ I can’t come to visit Ike.” He disap 

from the acene and sent word from Odessa, the military district which he 
was sent to command, that all was well. With Stalin’s death Zhukov’s 
thraldom was lifted as if by magic. He pledged his loyalty to the new 
regime and in gratitude was given the assurance that he would be made 
Minister of Defence. This promise has now been redeemed. But his 
“ shadow ” was still there: General Serov, the chief political commissar 
of the U.S.S.R. Serov has been Zhukov’s watchdog all along the tough 
road to the top. Today Serov has an office near to that of Zhukov. 
` The 58-year-old Zhukov is as robust and taurian as ever. He is extremely 
popular. His countrymen see in him the saviour of Moscow, the stalwart 
of Stalingrad, and the conqueror of Berlin. He is a symbol for the whole 
nation. But this popularity counts for little. Zhukov knows that enmity 
among the marahal could ruin the whole edifice. Vassilevsky and 
Voroshilov plotted against him at one time, and he never knew which way 
the smart Bulganin was going to turn. 

Nikolai Bulganin had to be taught the rudiments of military acience at 
Frunze Academy when he was already wearing the ahoulder boards of a 
general. Bulganin who is always spruce and debonair has aged prematurely. 
He is a very polite and courteous man who likes to pass off an air of well- 
groomed urbanity. To the ladies he dispenses ingratiating esteem. 
Incidentally his wife Elena Michailowna is a teacher at Moscow School 
Number 175. She looks Slav with a broad, goodnatured face, thick dark 
and parted hae “ We like her,” the giri pupils say. “ You can always 
go to her with all your problems.” She teaches English, a subject she 
studied before she met Bulganin and married him in 1 “It was love 
at first sight,” she saya. They had a boy and a girl and when the children 
were older she continued her studies, took her exams in 1941 and was 
“ drafted” into a school, being urgently needed. The “ Bulganina”’ 
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has only béentout of Russia in 1936 when she acco ied the marshal 
on a tour of Europe, but she was glad to get home. She is an industrious 
woman who likes her job. Bulganin is, of course, a mighty man, though his 
importance should not be overrated. In 1947 Stalin made him defence 
Minister, placing high confidence in his organising abilities. Two years 
later, in expectation of the Korean War, he had to hand over to Wassilevaky, 
the professional soldier. But one cannot dismiss Bulganin as a dilettante. 
He is a great mediator between party and soldiery. Howeéver, Litvinov 
mediated between East and West successfully and was faded out. Media- 
tors only play a transient role in totalitarian regimes. 
K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


COMPENSATION FOR NAZI VICTIMS 


ak robably the biggest legal process recorded in history is 

taking ties coach © charts and before hiadredi of 
ate tribunals all over Western Germany and in Western 

Berlin. It is concerned with the claims of those persons—and their heire— 


- who suffered loes of property or liberty, or injury to life, health and pro- 


feesion by the Nazi persecution between 1933 and 1945. The number of 
persons who have brought claims runs into hundreds of thousands; the 
amounts involved are many billions of Marks; and the legal process has 
saben been working for six years, and is likely to continue for a longer 


One of the Allies’ war aims, constantly repeated during the war, was 
to assure to the victims of the Nazis restitution of stolen and confiscated 
property, and compensation for loss of liberty, health, profession, employ- 


- ment, and other forms of injury. Restitution was a “ reserved subject,” 


eae 


as it was called, for the occupying Allied Powers, after the surrender of 
Germany; and that meant that the military governments set up in 1945 
could enact legialation about it binding on the German people. For two 
years it was hoped that a single law on restitution for the four zones, 
British, American, Russian, and French, would be enacted by the Allied 
High Commissioners; and many drafts were discussed. Gradually the 
hope of quadri-partite action was frustrated because of the beginning of the 
Cold War between the Soviet Union and the Western Democracies. Even 
the hope of a common law for the British, American, and French zones was 
disappointed. The only uniform action by the three Powers was to 
exercise control over all property which was the subject of a claim. 

“The American government was the firat to take effective action, 
and in 1947 promul a law of restitution for the American zone. Soon 
afterwards the French authorities enacted a law with much the same 
principles, but considerable difference of detail. The British Military 
Government did not promulgate its law for the British zone till May, 1949. 
The City of Berlin, or rather the “ Senat” governing Western Berlin, 
passed a law of restitution in 1950.” In every case the laws were to be 
administered by German Agencies and German Courts, subject to some 
supervision by the Allied Control, and a final judicial authority of a supreme 
court of appeal, composed of allied judges in each zone. The laws were 
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inevitably complicated because of the tortuous dealings With property 
confiscated or sold under duress, and of the problems caused by changing 
currencies, 

It has been an added difficulty of the whole process of restitution and 
compensation, that the occupying powers dealt with it piece-meal and 
separately. Restitution of identifiable property was a matter of their 
legislation; compensation for loss of liberty, health, profession and the rest 
was left to the legislation of the German Lands, that is, the provinces of 
what is now the German Federal Republic. The laws of restitution in 
each zone were different. So were the laws of compensation in each 
“Land.” At last, in the contractual agreements between the Western 
Powers and the Federal Republic in 1952, it was stipulated that the 
Federal Government should enact a comprehensive law of compensation, 
. which should apply to the whole territory. The Allies set a bad example 
to the German authorities; they gave the impression that they were not 
wholehearted about fulfilling the promise of rapid restitution. - It is not 
surprising that the German authorities on their side have often been 
dilatory in executing the laws passed by, or at the instance of, the Allies. 
The laws were bound to be unpopular, and the persons affected, the 
restitutors of the property claimed, might hope that, if they postponed long 
enough the final judgement, a Spee in the political situation would 
remove the obligation to restore. 

The restitution Jaw in the three zones and in Berlin provides that in 
the first instance the claim is brought before a Restitution Agency, 
which tries to bring about an amicable settlement between the claimant 
and the defendant. The agency is composed of a single PE aT 
a Ce ee the claim is referred to a Restitution Chamber of 
three German judges. There is an appeal from its judgement to the 
German Court fA peal, and finally to the Allied Supreme Tribunal. - 
It will be seen then ns ample opportunity is given for lengthy litigation 
and legal delays. Nevertheless, great progress has been made since 1 
in the restitution of property. The amount recovered by individual 
claimants against individuals, in the American zone alone, approaches’one 
billion Marks, or £80 millions. In the British Zone it is likely that the 
amount will not be much leas. And a large class of property claims has 
yet to be dealt with in all the zones. It consists of claims against the 
German Government for movable property, shares, bank accounts, 
jewellery, and furniture, which was confiscated from Jews and others by 
the Nazis, The Federal Republic undertook in the agreements with the 
Western Powers to accept liability, and make restitution for this stolen 

property, so far as it belonged to persons who lived in Western Germany, 
and up to the total sum of 1} billion Marks. It has not yet, after two years, 
implemented its undertaking to pass the necessary law; and that delay is 
a matter of general complaint. But the bill has been prepared, and it is 
hoped that it will be enacted in the near future. 

The federal law of compensation (“Extschddigungsgesetx’’), has been in 
force for nearly two years in the three western zones. It provides for claims 
not only by those who are now living, or who formerly lived, in Western 

, but also by those who were in the Naxi concentration camps in 
that territory, or who were political and stateless refugees in the displaced 
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persons’ camps;in Germany dt the end of the war, or who were expelled 
from Ta occupied by the Nazis. An enormous machine has been 
set up in each province to deal with the tens of thousands of claims which 
come from all parts of the world. It consists partly of administrative 
offices and partly of special courts, which have to consider cases that, the 
Administration or the claimants refer to it. In Western Berlin the 
administrative office occupies a big building next the office of the Western 
Allies Kommandatur, and numbers nearly one thousand officials, It 
-- ig examining some 50,000 claims from outside Germany; and there are 
many more to come. The size of the administrative department i in the 
State (Land) of Bavaria is not much smaller. 

The claims are for all manner of injuries, loss of life, health, parents, 
loss of profession, the breaking of university or other education, the 
discriminatory taxes imposed on Jews who left Germany. But far the 
biggest category is of claims for loss of liberty. In each of such cases the 
claimant must produce evidence of internment in concentration camps and 
prove the period of internment. Sometimes proof is obtained from the 
records of the International Tracing Service'which has the registers of the 
German camps that were amazingly preserved. Those records were 
till this year kept in the small Bavarian town of Arolsen, in an office under 
Allied direction. When the Federal German Government obtaited full 
sovereignty, they were handed over for safe custody to the International 
Red Cross. Where the evidence of internment cannot be traced in those 
records, the claim depends on the evidence of witnesses, and the greatest 
care has to be exercised to assure that the evidence is trustworthy. Often 
the claim is by heirs, and the German authorities require strict proof of 
succession. It is no wonder that the compensation action is expected to 
take ten years to complete. The amounts which will be ultimately recovered 
by the claimants is likely to be not less than that granted for restitution of 
“identifiable property.” It is a striking indication of the economic 
prosperity of Western Germany that the sums due for restitution and 
compensation to the claimants abroad can now be transferred in foreign 
currency without restriction. 

Recently the Social Democrats, the opposition party, raised a debate 
in the Bundestag attacking the Government for their slowness in 
out their obligations, It is nearly ten years since the end of the War, be 
at the present rate of progress it would take another twenty years to 
complete the work. In the meantime a large proportion of the victims will 
have died. One of the troubles of the elaborate-procedure for restitution 
. and compensation is that German tribunals tend to apply the law not 
according to the spirit but according to the letter, and take advantage of 
any legal impediment to recovery. It is an aggravation of the discontents 
that many ex-Nazis who were in Government service, including war- 
criminals, are receiving full pensions, The Federal Government cannot 
plead incapacity to pay. The German economy is prosperous beyond all 
expectations, and could bear without any strain an increase in the payments, 

Another clasa of the claims for compensation is that lodged by persons 
who were compelled during the war to do forced labour for German 
. industrialists and suffered terrible treatment. A test case was brought last 
year against the huge concern of the I. G. Farben’ And judgement was 
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_given in favour of the claimant. Since then’ ioa have been 
conducted for a settlement of the claims, but without, any positive result. 
Claims for the benefit of social insurance supplement the claims for 
compensation. Former inhabitants of Germany, who are now living in 
Greit-Britain, Israel, America or other foreign countries, are entitled to 
receive abroad the payments for old age, invalidity or the like prescribed 
by the German law. And the flourishing exchange position of Germany 
again makes it possible to remit the sums due in foreign currency. The 
former civil servants of the German government who were discharged © 
under the racial law by Hitler are a favoured class in the immense structure ` 
of restitution. They receive a pension which would be due to them, 
not at the rate of the salary which they were receiving when they were 
discharged, but at the rate of the estimated rank that they would have 
reached in the service if they had not been prematurely removed. 

Jewish public bodies in England, the United States and Israel have 
played an important part in helping poor Jewish claimants in all parts of 
the world to pursue their claims. A body known as the United Restitution 
Organisation, which has branches in every country with a considerable 
Jewish population, has taken up these cases and pursued them with the 
German authorities. To-day the Conference on Jewish Material Claims 
against Germany, which was associated with the State of Israel in the 
negotiations with the German Government in 1952, has taken the responsi- 
bility for financing the restitution organisation. Trustee corporations, 
also, formed in England, America and France, have claimed the property 
of those persons in Germany, victima of the persecution, who left no heirs 
because the whole family was exterminated, and they apply the proceeds 
of restitution for the benefit of the whole body of the 

The position in regard to restitution and compensation for the victims of 
Nazr persecution, are living, or were living, in the eastern sector of 
Berlin and in the eastern (Russian) zone, is much simpler, and for most of 
the claimants unsatisfactory. Immovable property can be recovered, 
but its value cannot be sent out of Germany to the owners abroad. And 
compensation for injury to health and profession and loss of liberty is 
awarded only to those who are still resident in the territory. One of the 
troublesome legal issues in Berlin has recently been settled by a decree of 
the Western Berlin authority. ‘ It provides that claims for confiscation of 
eae ee can be made by, or on behalf of, any n who had a 
residence or a of business in Western Berlin though the actual 
confiscation by the authorities took place in the eastern sector. 

The payment of restitution and compensation to individuals is altogether - 
independent of the action of the Federal Republic in paying indemnities 
to the State of Israel in accotdance with the.agreement made between the 

. two States in 1952. By that agreement the Republic will pay to Israel 

over a period of ten years and credits to the value of over $700,000,000. 

That is a material ution for the terrible sufferings of the Jewish 

people under the Nazi regime, and for the burden put upon the State of 

Israel in providing a home for half a million refugees from Nazi-occupied 

Europe. In addition, the Federal Government is paying in a similar way a . 

substantial sum in goods for the relief of Jewish refugees who are living in 

distressed circumstances in other countries. That indemnity is, however, 
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paid not directly to the’ Jewish bodies concerned, but through the Govern- 
ment of Israel. This action of restitution—in the broader sense—to the 
victims of Nazi ion is unparalleled in history by its size and com- 
prehensiveness. mpensation was paid to the heirs of the Hugenot 
refugees under a law passed by the French Revolutionary Government in 
1789. And after the War of Independence of the United States the 


` British government paid compensation to the loyalists who had lost their 


property in America. There is not, however, any example of payment of. 
compensation by a state to hundreds of thousands, not only of its own 
citizens, but of foreign subjects who suffered persecution from its rulers. 
The present German legislation about compensation, indeed, is in many 
respects unsatisfactory and inadequate. The German government has 
i that it will be amen And it should be amended soon, 
use the victims of persecution are getting old and dying. There isa 
long way to go before the promise of full restitution and compensation 
will be fulfilled; but at least the work has progressed further than seemed 
likely at the end of the war, or five, and even seven, years later. r 
' NORMAN BENTWICH. 


N THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS xV—I 


ROM the moment of the death of Duchesse de Châteauroux the sole 

topic of the Court and the capital was the choice of a successor. They 

had not long to wait, and ‘there was little surprise when Mme., de 
Pompadour carried off the glittering prize. In her childhood she had been 
taken by her mother to a fortune-teller who pronounced her morceau du 
roi. The phrase stuck in the memory of the family who called her Reinette, 
and when a rich marriage enabled her to entertain both in Paris and at her 
country home her name became familiar as one of the most accomplished 
“hostesses of the time. Without being a beauty she possessed charm of 
face and manner, sang, played, danced, acted in amateur theatricals, and 
was a discriminating patron of the arts. That she possessed an affectionate 
husband and was mother of two children proved no obstacle to the 
realisation of her long cherished plans. Placing herself in her phaeton in 
the King’s path during his hunts in the aeiou od of Etioles, her 
husband’s country estate, she attracted ‘his attention and was soon installed 


at ‘Versailles, ` 


Needing a friend and companion, the King had the good fortune to find 


‘the moet suitable candidate in France. It would be unjust to the great 


lovers—Henri IV, Louis XIV, Charles II, Catherine the Great, Louis XV 
—to attribute their irregularities to sensuality alone. None of them had 
been able to choose his wife and none of them found companionship in 
their family circle. Of the five officially recognised Favourites of Louis 
XV the Pompadour was the most gifted and the moet cultivated and 
exercised the most enduring influence. No other woman had so much to 
give to the King, and no one in the long line of Favourites of the Valois . 
and the Bourbon Kings occupied such a prominent place in the history of 
France. Like the other members of her profession she had her enemies, 
and her bourgeois birth was resented by the old nobility who believed that 
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a royal mistress ought always to be selected from įts ranks, Such considera- 
tions never troubled the King. Though she cared nothing-for hunting or 
the card table, she ahared his passion for building and landscape gardening, 
and the amateur theatricals in which she excelled helped to fill many an 

ing in the life of a ruler who had few intellectual resources of his own. 
She was adored by the painters who found in her a generous patron, and 


was admired by the Philosophes with Voltaire at their head. Alone of the . 


mattresses en titre of the Bourbon rulera she was deeply interested in the 
things of the mind. She did her best for her relatives, but it would have 
been a miracle if she had departed from the usual type. France was at her 
feet. She knew nothing of the ’s secret diplomacy and exerted no 
direct influence on French policy, but in nominations for high office, 
including the army, her patronage was a passport to success. The best 
proof of her ability to please is that she retained his friendship and con- 
fidence to the day of her death, 

The only quality she lacked in the eyes of the King was temperament. 

proved of no avail, and after a few years her insatiable lover 
turned from one of the least sensual of women to other fair charmers and 
to the degrading expedient of a private brothel in the Parc aux Cerfs. 
“ There were two or three occupants at a time,” testifies Valfons, “ who 
did not know each other.” Each had her own little house, a chambermaid, 
a cook, a laquais, and a gouvernante in charge. ‘‘ They had a box with a 
grille at the Comédie which they ented in turn and where I often saw 
them.” The victims were p from Paris by the chief valet Lebel. 
The royal visits were incognito, and some of the inmates were informed 
that their patron was a wealthy Polish nobleman. “The King has a little 
girl of fourteen,” noted d’Argenson on December 10, 1752. “He likes 
young girls as he is afraid of syphilis.” The Pompadour resigned herself 
to io ki a shame, remarking to Mie. du Hausset, her lady-in-waiting: “ All 
these uneducated little girls will never take him from me.” How many 
illegitimate children were born we cannot be sure and their father took no 
interest in them. In his recent volume Les ants de Lows XV— 
Descendance Illégitime Henri Vrignault provides a list under the headings 
Certain, Uncertain and Improbable. The Abbé de Bourbon appeared at 
Court in the following reign, and the Comte de Narbonne was destined to a 
distinguished career. The Parc aux Cerfs tarnished the Bourbon Monarchy 
as much as the Valois were disgraced by the mignons of Henri III. 

The most critical hours of the Pompadour’s life followed the attempt of 
Dionin on tie e Be ae aT For the second time he believed 
himself to be at the gatea of death. 

Je suis assassiné, when she hastened to his bedside. Though it was merely a 
scratch, he for extreme unction and a priest spent Leahy of the 
first night with him in fervent prayer. “ At bottom,” noted 

fie Cae ued bp ka abies a cae eee Yet the 
anxiety was far leas acute than when he lay in mortal at Metz 
thirteen years earlier, and fewer masses were said. It was the last occasion 
on which his subjects cared whether he lived or died. He lay silent and 
sorrowful behind the curtains of his bed. “The first time we saw him,” 
_ testifies the Duc de Cheverny, a Court official, “this handsome man 
looked at us with such sadness as if to say: Look at your King whom a 


the Queen with the words: ~- 


3 
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wretch wished to tó assassinate dnd who is the most unhappy man in his 

” Not a word‘or a message passed between him and the Favour- 
ite who awaited the latest bulletin in an agony of apprehension, well aware 
that the accession of the pious Dauphin would mean her instant dismissal 
from the Court. On the eleventh day the ordeal ended with a, visit from 
the King, who left his apartments without a word and returned smiling 
and resilient. Two of his Ministers were sacrificed to the vengeful spirit of 
the Pompadour on whose fall they had speculated. It was an unmistakeable 
sign to her enemies that her influence was unimpaired. When Choiseul 
span called to thie heli ia the following year tis Foreign Minister and the 
Favourite formed a working partnership which remained intact till her 
death. 

Tie five malire an Hire neant gaucll mor to the Riad ihan is large 
family. He liked to regard himself as a family man, and he felt a mild 
affection for his daughters, though not for his wife or son; yet, with the 
exception of the Duchess of Parma, they played little part in his life. 
Though by nature a kindly person, he was too self-centred to break his 
heart about their feelings or their fate. The piety of the Dauphin was an 
unspoken rebuke to the evil life of his father, and his death may well have 
, been a relief. Few rulers have inspired leas respect, less fear and leas love. 

He is seen at his worst in the Parc aux Cerfa, at his best in his corres- 
pondence with his youngest daughter Louise who joyfully exchanged the 
frivolities of the palace for the austerities of a Carmelite nunnery at St. 
Denis. When she begged for his permission he replied: “ If it is for God 
alone I cannot oppose His will nor your determination. God will give. 
you.the strength to support your new condition since, the decision once 
made, there is no way back. I embrace you with all my heart, dear daughter, 
and I give you my blessing.” On the first of many visits he was very 
depressed on arrival but cheered up when he found her fully content. 
The five years following the death of the Pompadour in 1764 were the 
` unhappiest in his life. Never had he felt so lonely, for he failed to discover 
a woman to fill the aching void. He craved for som more sub- 
stantial than the routine of the card table, the hunt, an the joyless 
satisfactions of the flesh. He needed youth, vivacity, joie de vivre, a 
smiling face, and at the age of fifty-eight he found what he sought. That 
Mme. du Barry possessed the prettiest face in France was admitted by 
friend and fees but the Court, the capital and the country deplored the 
infatuation of the blasé monarch for illegitimate daughter of a dress- 
. maker who had already passed from hand to hand. He had, however, 
2 geschied an age whed he cared as litte: for ths beckeraind ef the ner 
-Favourite as for the frowns df his entourage. Though she possessed little 
‘ education and her manners were rather vulgar, he enjoyed her spontaneity 
and her childlike delight in her good fortune. When Richelieu, a con- 
noisseur of the fair sex, inquired what he found so attractive in her the ` 
King replied that she made him forget his eizty years The du Barry 
quinquennium was perhaps the happiest chapter in his life. Her official 
presentation forms one of the most colourful episodes in the history of the 
French Court. While the Pompadour, with her more sensitive feelings, 
had found her début an ordeal, this child of nature, wholly destitute of 
i iein Hee eae; Once again France possessed the expensive 
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luxury of an uncrowned Queen, and handeni congenial aaen for 
his closing years. Except for the Royal Family and the new Dauphine 
Marie Antoinette, who refused to speak to her till eighteen months after her 
arrival, almost the whole Court was at her feet. 

Good-natured, radiantly happy and completely uninterested in politics, 
the new Favourite had no desire to live and let live, to be on good 
terms with everyone, and low, to have plenty of money and jewels and 
pretty clothes, to help friends, to enjoy every moment of life. Her 
chief enemy was Choiseul and still more his masculine sister the Duchesse 
- de Gramont. When she complained of her attitude the King warned his 
chief Minister to be careful. ‘‘ You know Mme. du Barry. Elle est joke, 
jen suis content, cela doit suffire. She feels no hatred for you and wishes 


you no harm.” The hint was in vain, for Choiseul’s enemies joined forces ` 


with the Favourite and secured his dismiseal from the reluctant ruler. 
The ablest Minister of the reign consoled himself by including in his 
memoirs the most savage denunciation of his master ever written. “A 
man without brains, loving mischief as children love to hurt animals. 
I do not believe that anyone ever witnessed in him a generous sentiment. 
If he can be said to possess a virtue, it is that of being fairly generous in 
money matters. His vanity is inconceivable, but he cannot give it scope 
for he is rightly aware of his incapacity. Though jealous of his authority, 
he is weakly submissive to his Ministers. Like Nero he would have been 
enchanted to watch Paris burning from Bellevue, though he would never 
have had the courage to order it.” Angry men are always unjust and 
. Choiseul’s portrait is a caricature. Another fallen servant, d’Argenson, 
for a short period Foreign Minister, is much nearer the truth. “ Our 
monarch is a gentle but timid bird. He dislikes working with the Ministers 
as the finances are so bad, and their fear of him causes his fear of them. 
So they shirk decisions, leaving everything to him, and he fears to make 
mistakes and to be deceived.” A more favourable picture of “ mon bon 
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a good heart and a good brain, but he 
‘ee rae major Ske aie and sensuality. Possessing a thousand 
good qualities he lacked the resolution to turn them to account, A some- 
what similar portrait of a well-meaning roi fainéant is provided by the 
Comte de Cheverny, Introducer of Ambassadors, “ He spoke of affairs 
as if someone else was on the throne. This was due to his faulty education, 
for he was the best of men, whatever malevolent tongues may say, and I 
loved him passionately.” The one point of agreement between friends and 


foes is that his incurable weakness of will unfitted him for his post. In his. 


later years he disapproved the suppression of the Jesuits but never lifted a- 


finger to save them. Disliking war as much as Louis XIV had loved it, 
though he displayed physical courage at Fontenoy, he made no effort to 
keep the peace. The addition of Lorraine and Corsica to the dominions of 
France was scanty consolation for the loss of Canada and India. 

- When Louis XV died of small pox in 1774 at the age of sixty-four he had 
long outlived his popularity. Louis le bien-aimé had become the target of 
the chansonniers of Paria. With the exception of Mme. du Barry there were 
no tears at his and his coffin was greeted with derisory cries on its 
-way to the royal mela Bt Denia The glamour of the Monarchy was 
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gone and the sands were running out of ‘the hourglass. He had igna 
i solemn warning of Louis XIV, the most’ industrious of rulers,’to his 

“ Empires are preserved, as they are created, by vigour, vigilence and 
hard work.” To the charge that he squandered a splendid heritage and 
let his country down there is no reply. When a ruler forfeits not merely 
the affection but the respect of his subjects and no constitutional remedy is 


_ available, revolution is not far away. This royal misfit might well have - 
, echoed Hamlet’s despairing cry 


The times are out oe joint, oh cursed spite 
That I was ever born to set them right. i 
G. P. Goocu. 


7 (Concluded) 
HARRISON AINSWORTH 


MONG the cherished memories of our’ childhood many of us 
remember with special affection the works of the romantic novelist 
Harrison Ainsworth. Yet the life of this great literary personality— 
celebrated in his own time—is today far too little appreciated. He was 
born in Manchester, one hundred and fifty years ago. Son of a p 
solicitor, his mother was Ann Harrison, daughter of a well-known scholar, 
the Rev. Ralph Harrison. Manchester, with its streets of black-and-white 


- timber houses and fine mediaeval buildings, was then a picturesque town. 


Even in his boyhood he possessed a vivid imagination, fostered by the 
much-loved familiar haunts of his birthplace. Asa child he would clamber 
on to his father’s knee’ to listen entranced while the older man related 
stories of highwaymen, being deeply interested in criminal history. 
The adventures of Dick Turpin haunted thé-young Ainsworth. Legends 
about Turpin abounded in ie neighbourhood of Rostherne in Cheshire 
where he spent his holidays. Much later in his preface to Rookwood 
Ainsworth tells us “ Turpin was the hero of my boyhood.” Ainsworth’s 
characteristic bent towards the macabre and the supernatural, was already 
developed in him as a boy. With his strongly romantic temperament 
Ainsworth was always an ardent Jacobite. One of his novels, The Man- 
chestér Rebels of the Fatal’45, was directly based on stories told him in his 
youth by old men whose memories reached back to the last Jacobite rising. 

Ainsworth was a handsome, clever boy; rather impetuous and impulsive, 
brimming over with exuberant spirits which never altogether deserted him. 
His schooldays at Manchester Grammar School, later commemorated in his 
semi-autobiographical novel Mervyn Clitheroe, were happy. But his father 


-had: decided on a legal career for his son, though Ainsworth, like many 


people of artistic temperament, had no aptitude for law. When he became 
an articled clerk in a firm of solicitors his father remarked, “Hes an idle 
d e never will work.” Later no writer became more prolific and 
in ious than Ainsworth. We can sympathise with Ainsworth, who 
instead of poring over dry legal documents, found the tranquil atmosphere 
of the mediaeval Chetham Library in Manchester more congenial. He was 
greatly interested in drama and wrote his own early efforts there. He was 
always fortunate in his friendships, especially ‘with James Crossley, who 
was exactly five years older and his most intimate friend throughout life. 
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Croesley, a partner in the firm of Ainsworth, Crossley and Sudlow, was a 
most erudite man, with a vast store of historical and classical knowledge. 
He encouraged Ainsworth with his literary ambitions, lent him books from 
his antiquarian library and considerably influenced his career. 

For Ainsworth 1824—when his father suddenly died—was a vital year. 
He then left Manchester for London to complete his legal training and to 
qualify as a solicitor. For the remainder of his long life, though he often 
returned to Manchester ag a visitor, he was never again to know it asa , 
home. At this period he was a handsome tall youth, rather foppish, but ` 
brilliantly clever. He possessed charming manners and was popular alike `“ 
with men and women. He greatly admired Charles Lamb with whom he 
corresponded, saphena as his literary idol. Eventually Lamb invited 
him to his home at Islington but Ainsworth’s expectations were rudel 
shattered. He wrote to Crossley: “ a visit which I paid to Charles Lamb 
the other night has given the death-blow to my admiration of literary men. 
What a bona fide Cockney he is!” Lamb, however, was very kind and 
introduced him to his literary. friends. Another friend who influenced 
him was John Ebers the Publisher and lessee af the Opera House in the 
Haymarket. Later Ainsworth married Ebers’ daughter Fanny. It was 
owing to his advice that Ainsworth abandoned law and for a time became a 
book publisher. But his artistic temperament made him unsuited to a 
business career, though he certainly possessed a flair for discovering success- 
ful authors. Among literary aspirants he helped, was Caroline Norton, 
grand daughter of Richard Brinsely Sheridan. He arranged the publica- 
tion of her first book of poems, The Sorrows of Rosake. 

Ainsworth was among the talented writers, including Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Southey and Coleridge, who regularly contributed to Fraser’s 
Magazine. The contributors formed a literary club and dinners, memor- 
able for the conviviality and wit of those present, were held at 215 Regent 
Street. His first published novel, Sir John Chiverton indicates clearly 
that he was influenced by Sir Walter Scott. But it was Rookwood, published 
in 1834, which firat brought him fame. This brilliant book, with its 
imaginative account of Dick Turpin’s ride to York along the Great North 
Road on his immortal mare Black Bess, illustrates Ainsworth’s superb 
gifts as a descriptive writer. All the more remarkable because historically 
there is little evidence the ride to York ever took place. When we read 
about the pathetic death of Black Bess it is difficult to remember that the 
mare was the product of Ainsworth’s rich creative imagination. Cuckfield 
Place in Sussex is the real model for Rookwood Hall, as described by 
Ainsworth. With its dark mysterious closets, its gloomy galleries and- 
haunted chambers, it was a most congenial subject for him. 

Fame brought him into the charmed circle of Lady Blessington’s 

i salon. His celebrity as an author made him a welcome guest at 
Seamore Place, Park Lane. An anecdote is recorded that she once placed 
herself on the hearth-rug between her admirer Count D’Orsay and Ains- 
worth, saying she had for supporters the two handsomest men in London. 
Here he met all the most talented young authors, including Benjamin 
Disraeli with whom he made friends. His early career indeed bore some 
resemblance to Disraeli’s. They were both born in 1805 and trained for 
the law, but turned to literature. By a strange coincidence their first 
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novels—Str Chiverton and Viviak Grey were published almost 
simultan ; Ers n 

Undoubtedly the most creative and beneficial period in Ainsworth’s 
life, was when he lived for- six years (1835-41) at Kensal Lodge in the 
Harrow Road—then situated in delightful countryside. He was an 
affable and most hospitable host. Among his intimate friends were 
Charles Dickens, then a young man of twenty-three, and John Forster— 
the “ unpunctual one,” as Ainsworth refers to him in his letters, for Forster 
was constitutionally late. He first met Dickens in 1834 and quickly 
realised his genius. He advised him to publish his Sketches of Box in 
book form and introduced him to his own publisher Macrone and iltustra- 
tor George Cruikshank. As Forster records in his Life of Dickens it was at 
Kensal Lodge that he first met Dickens. Invitations there were much 
sought after. If only the conversation had been preserved of the brilliant 
literary personalities who dined with Ainsworth, how it would have 


` enriched our appreciation of their characters! 


` 


Referring to the Pickwick Papers, Dickens once wrote to Forster, “ The 
first I forwarded to you, the second I have presented to our good friend 
Ainsworth, and the third Kate (his wife) retained for herself.” Ainsworth 
would often accompany Dickens on the long walks, which both enjoyed. 
After Dickens moved to Gadshill from London in 1856 the two authors 
never met again, although no record exists of any quarrels. Forster, 
however, who idolized Dickens, took umbrage because fack Sheppard far 
exceeded Okver Twist in popularity. He attacked it in the Examiner. 
When writing this novel che author returned to the so-called school of 
criminal romance in which he first made his name. It is about the 
notorious eighteenth-century house-breaker, Jack Sheppard. Ainsworth 
kept mainly to historical fact, as was his custom, but the robber after his 


, execution in Newgate Prison was not buried at Willesden Church, as 


Ainsworth alleges. The book is one of the many examples of Ainsworth’s 

skilful blending of fact with fancy. Like many of his works, it had been 
dramatized. The description of the Great Storm of 1723 in London with 
ee a A E is one of 
the finest passages in orth. Whilst writing Jack Sheppard he heard 
of his wifes death. He had been separated for some years. Retro- 
spectively he sadly recalled his marriage twelve years before. The follow- . 
ing allusion in this novel showed how keenly he felt his bereavement. . 
“Twelve years ago! It is an awful retrospect. Dare we look back upon 

the darkened vista, and, in imagination, retrace the path we have trod?” 

- The illustrations for same of the novels, including Jack Sheppard, 
Guy Fawkes, Rookwood, The Miser’s Daughter, Windsor Castle and The 
Tower of London, are the work of an artist of genius, George Cruikshank. 
But Cruikshank was a vain and egotistical man, for he made the absurd 
claims that he was the real author of The Tower of London and The Miser’s 
Daughter, claims which fortunately nobody took seriously. However, 
Cruikshank certainly surpassed himself in his illustrations of The Tower 
of London. Later he quarrelled with Ainsworth. Some of his best works 
were afterwards illustrated by other artists. ' 

Ainsworth wrote most of Crichton at Kensal Lodge. His hero was 
James Crichton, the “ admirable ”"—a perfect example of a preux Chevalier 
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as a courtier. In the character`he is said fechas porterei his friend, 
Count D’Oreay. It is a masterly work with its vivid picture of the intrigues 
which permeated the vicious Court of Henri III. Ainsworth positively 
luxuriates in his detailed descriptions of the costumes and jewels of the 
period. Whilst visiting Paris Ainsworth had closely studied the setting for 
his story. As in many of his books there is the characteristic attraction to 
ghosts and the t. The most sinister character is the malevolent 

- Catherine de Medici, plotting her Machiavellian schemes, helped by her 
confederate the astrologer Ruggieri. 
In order to write Old Saint Paul’s—one of the most dramatic and 
terrible accounts of the Plague and Great Fire of London ever written— 
Ainsworth steeped himself in the history of the period. He particularly 
studied Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year. The book is a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of Old London with its narrow, winding streets and high- 
pointed gables, As we read it we are back again in 1665 and hear once 
again the thunderous voice of Solomon Eagle (his real name was Eccles) 
—that crazy prophet of doom—denouncing the city and the wickedness of 
the Court. We see with horror the red crosses marked outside the houses 
of those smitten with the plague, ‘irrevocably awaiting the death-cart. 
. What strange streak of heredity in Ainsworth’s nature was responsible for 
his ghoulish delight in the macabre and grotesque? From his father he 
certainly inherited his interest in criminal history and the lore of high- 
waymen. But his morbid interest in the supernatural, which so fascinated 
him, was more probably inherited from his mother’s ancestors. 
~ It was always Ainsworth’s ambition to be known as The Lancashire 
- Novelist. Many of his works have a Lancashire setting. Undoubtedly 
the best of these is The Lancashire Witches, with ita dramatic account of the 
capture of Abbot Paslew, an ill-fated leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
It contains also superb descriptions of the wild, lonely Pendle Forest 
Country in East Lancashire. It was Crossley, who first suggested to 
Ainsworth the idea of using Pott’s Wonderful Discoverte of Witches in the 
countis of Lancaster—published in 1613—as the basis for a romancé. 
It is the most important account of a Witch Trial in the seventeenth- 
century. Ainsworth also made use of Nicholas Assheton’s Journal. All 
the Witches mentioned in Pott’s account—such as Mother Demdike, 
Mother Chattox and Alice Nutter, come vividly to life again in Ainsworth’s 
_ work. But he was a novelist, not an historian. Consequently he takes a 
certain amount of author’s licence. Accordingly in The Lancashire 
Witches James I visited Lancashire in 1612 and stayed at Hoghton Tower, 
the residence of Sir Richard Hoghton. In reality his visit did not take 
‘place until 1617. Another example is Ainsworth’s unfortunate heroine 
Alizon Device, who was actually a witch and executed at Lancaster Castle, 
In his later life Ainsworth became somewhat of a recluse—a complete 
contrast to his former convivial days. For some years he lived at Hurst- 
pierpoint, near his beloved South Downs. His novel Ovingdean Grange 
was inspired by his affection for them. He lost touch with many of his 
literary friends. Onty with the ever faithful Crossley (who resembled 
Mr. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, “ loving ing that’s old, 
old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine ”) did slate 
voluminous correspondence regarding his books and the old Man 
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days. He died at Reigate in 1882, aged nearly seventy-seven. Of all the 
galaxy of writers and friends he had known, only Crossley survived to 
mourn the friend to whom he had dedicated long years of selfless devotion. 
His strength as a novelist rests in his marvellous gifts as a story-teller. 
He was a truly creative writer, but he needed historical fact on which to 
exercise his fertile imagination. Subtle analysis or delineation of character 
and motive are not prominent. Nevertheless, as we become engrossed in 
his novels, we too, like Macaulay, “ are lost in amazement that his wonder- 
-7 ful novels have not an abiding place in every house.” Beyan Bavan. 
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: SPAIN ON THE UP-GRADE 


UAND le bdtiment va, tout va, say the French. A tourist revisiting 

Spain after four years is struck not only by the building that has gone 

on of houses, schools and hospitals, pur also by the modernisation 
of roads and railways, by the construction of irrigation works and of new 
factories side by side with the repair of old churches. Are these signs of 
prosperity? They at least illustrate thoughtful planning by a government _ 
animated by a determined ambition to renovate the country, to guarantee. 
to the Spanish nation its economic independence and to give it the tools 
wherewith to bring this about. 

The housing shortage is acute. About three million families, or one 
half of the population, live in cramped and unsuitable quartera. Only 
a half of the existing residential premises have indispensable sunt 
facilities, only one-fifth have running water and drains, only one-ten 
have bathrooms or showers. In the outskirts of Madrid ahanty towns 
spoil the majesty of the capital whose population has trebled in half @ 
century and now amounts to about 1.8 million. Spain needs no fewer than 
a million new housing units. To relieve the situation at least 100,000 
low-priced apartments should be built every year, but the actual figure 
is only 25,000. The causes of this situation are obvious. First, the 
population this year reaches a total of 30 million, a five-million increase 
in twenty years, in spite of the blood-letting of 1936-39. Secondly, the 
old houses naturally deteriorate and three-quarters of them were built 
before 1900. Thirdly, widespread destruction took place during the 
Civil War. Lastly, Spain was the victim of an international boycott after 
1945: while up to the end ets Germany received from the United 

States a total aid of $3,500 million and Italy $2,630 million, Spain, as” 
- . punishment for its alleged pro-German and pro-Italian sympathies, was 
allowed not a cent. j : 

As a result of this peculiar method of “ getting rid of Franco ” Spaniards 
had not only to stay badly housed, but they also went hungry. Agriculture 
suffered from the ravages of the Civil War, from exceptional droughts and 
‘from lack of both agricultural machinery and artificial fertilizers. While 

-in 1931-35 on an average there ee million ha. under wheat production, 
cs gcse Seog ion ha.; between the two periods the 
yearly average wheat crop decreased from 4.4 million tons to 2.7 million 
tons; the harvest per ha. was reduced from 970 kg. to 717 kg. The years 
1951 and 1952 were good, because the harvest was almost as good as before 
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1935; but 1953 was again marred by a sevére drought and produced only 
just over three million tons of wheat. Although in 1954 the crop was again 
4.6 million tons, Spain imported 1.4 million tons of wheat, the largest 
import of the century, in order to build a reserve against the possibility of 
another bad harvest. Other essential crops, except rice, present a similar 
pa The abundant rains of this spring foreshadow a good ‘1955 
eat, but, in order to insure sufficient food for all, the country should 
have an average yearly harvest of 5.3 million tens of wheat, three million ` 
tons of barley, six million tons of potatoes and 400,000 tons of olive oil. 
From the accompanying Table I it will be seen that such an aim is not too 


Table I—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(In thousand metric tons) 


1931-95 1948-50 1981 1952 1953 - 1954 


i a (average) 

Wheat... zi ka as abe 2,703 4,466 4,114 3,041 4,556 
Barley .. ot . +) 93904 S17) 2,143 1,677 1,492 2135 
Oats os sorte Aes -. 670 452 552 490 1 542 
R: > ze a i sat SST 441 514 5 He 
Maize . .. on © OQ 449 585 35 707 I 

paddy .. ve 293 247 285 334 393 352 
Potatoes .. a és ++ 4954 2,795 4,000 4,550 3,426 3,717 
Olive ol .. tee a we) 353 313 600 305 348 376 
Sugar, raw value = +. 327 202 357 571 319 a42 


ambitious. To achieve it, however, it would be necessary to have more 
irrigation schemes, that is, to invest more capital. More fertilizers too, 
are needed: in this respect Spain has enough potash and natural phosphates, 
but it ces only about 85,000 tons of nitrogenous fertili (Le., 
38,000 tons of pure nitrogen) although it could use seven times as much. 
Moreover, the techniques applied in Spanish agriculture are sometimes 
similar to the methods of the pre-Reconquista period: grain, for instan 
is still threshed by the trampling of horses, mules or cattle. S 

In the field of industrial production considerable progress has been 
achieved in comparison with 1935, which for Spain was the last normal 
year (see Table IT). The output of coal has almost doubled and that of 


Table II.—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
electricity million kwh. 


(In thousand metric tons; for ) 
1935 1 1946 1953 1954 

Coal .. Ps T os 6,946 8, 10,759 12,1 I 

Lignite. . si es is 321 569 1,336 1,7 1,740 
Iron ore (metal content) ae 1,323 1,051 750 1,524 1,704 
Pig iron sis z: oi 349 56 508 23 924 
Steel .. A sity wid oe X 896 1,097 
Coment t : .. 1,463 1,275 1,835 2,772 1324, 


Electricity a a ie 2,400 61a 5 
*See ' Spain and the Defence of the West,” Cniemporary Kerinin, December, 1952. 


lignite shows an almost six-fold increase; but this does not cover all 
consumption, and, furthermore, Spanish coal is of poor quality. Pro- 
duction of metallurgical coke, which was 768,000 tons in 1929, amounted 
in 1953 to only 1,172,000 tons. The installed capacity of Spanish power 
stations has doubled in the last decade and three-quarters of them are 
hydro-electric plants. The output of electric power was more than 
quadrupled between 1935 and 1953, but in 1954 it fell from 10,116 million 
kwh. to 8,447 million kwh., the discrepancy being due to drought which 
brought the water reservoirs of power stations to a low level. However 
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even 10,000 million kwh. are inddequate for the steadily increasing demands 
of private and industrial consumption and restrictions in the use of elec- 

tricity are ent. Spain today needs a yearly minimum of 16,000 
million kwh. of electric power. This is possible only by building costly 
reservoirs in the mountains to limit losaes of water by oo 

Steel output almost doubled in nine years, because the plants of Bilbao 
and elsewhere are old; but when the new steelworks at Avilés begin opera- 
tion it is estimated that the total annual output will be 2.5 million tons. 
Spain is rich in other minerals besides i iron ore. In terms of metal content 
it extracted in 1953 83,700 tons of zinc and is the fourth largest producer 
in Europe; 54,800 tons of lead (third place in Europe); 14,900 tons of 
manganese (fourth place in Europe); 1.8 million tons of iron pyrites 
(second in the world); 1,533 tons of tungsten (seventh in the world); 
1,430 tons of mercury, for which Spain is the world producer, 
covering a quarter of world consumption. Some of these ores are exported 
and some used in local smelting plants: in 1953 the country produced 
48,800 tons of lead, 22,900 tons of zinc and 6,200 tons of copper. 

The chemical industries are being developed: The production of sul- 

phuric acid reached 760,000 tons in 1953, a three-fold increase in compari- 

gon with 1935. The output of potash (in terms of potassium oxide) was 
166,000 tons (fourth largest in the world); the output of natural phosphates 
(in terms of tricalctum phosphate) was 14,100 (third largest in Europe). 
While Spain is able to export some of its potassic and phosphatic fertilizers, 
it is short, as already stated, of the ni ous ones. Nitrogen-fixing plants 
exist near Valladolid, Bilbao and and new ones are under con- 
struction. Although, of course, the basic raw material for these plants is `~- 
the nitrogen in the air itself, they use a considerable amount of electric 
power and are coatly to install. 

The cotton and wool industries suffer from dollar shortage which makes., 
difficult the buying of foreign raw materials, These industries suffer alao. 
from the modest purchasing power of the population. On the other hand, 


the quality of the goods and the keenness of foreign competition do not ` C 


favour the export of Spanish textiles, While in 1946 the textile factories ` 
produced 85,300 tons of cotton yarn and 17,500 tons of wool yarn, in 1953 i 
the quantities were 59,600 tons and 15,800 tons respectively. In compari-, 
son, the production of synthetic fibres increased during the same period 
from 8,033 tons to 11,500 tons for rayon filament yarn and from 6,731 tons 
to 20,600 tons for rayon staple fibre. 
„Except for the State Railways (Red Nacional de Ferrocarriles Espanoles, 
-ör RENFE), no branch of industry is nationalised in Spain. But an 
Instituto Nacional de Industria, founded in 1941, stimulates private invest- 
ment in a series of new industrial enterprises both by partial state financing 
and by guaranteeing income to private capital. The I.N.I. helped to 
found or convert many industrial sa of national importance. 
Communications are another problem hampering the country’s economic 
development. 8 has a total of 11,089 mi. of railways, including 
3.053 mi. of uge. Only 1,114 mi. of the normal gauge have double 
track lines and o. 431 mi, are electrified. The rolling-stock is largely 
old and inadequate and the poor state of the track prevents modern Diesel 
trains from developing their potential speed. One may go from Irun to 


" _ million (estimated) and 


"a poo. 
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Madrid by a magnificent train called TALGO: designed in Spain and 
built in the United States, it cduld run at 120 mi. hour; but, in fact, 
it never does more than 60. The same applies to the Italian-built bigger 
Diesel trains named TAF, serving the Madrid-Barcelona, Madrid- 
Seville and a few other main lines. But steps are being taken to modernise 
the rolling-stock, improve the tracks and build new lines. 

_ Because the railway system is insufficient, roads play a constantly 

increasing part in public transport. It was General Primo de Rivera who 
gave paira its ped network of modern roads. Not every sector of the total 
ength of 137,000 mi. is safe for motor traffic; but you can visit Spain by 
car in comfort because the important cities are linked by excellent roads, 
because the paradores, or state hotels, installed in ancient palaces or disused 
monasteries, are splendid and che , and because the very existence of 
paradores induced private ind to build many new hotels in all 
Cities worth visiting, and these cities are so many that you need more than 
one holiday to acquaint yourself with Moorish, Gothic, Romanesque and 
Baroque Spain, - 

In 1952 98,300 cars and go,600 commercial vehicles were registered in 
Spain. While the former are foreign, among the lorries and motor- 
coaches the Pegaso, of Spanish construction, predominates. ‘There are 
about 2,400 regular motor-coach services in Spain and in 1951 they carried 
over 92 million passengers as compared with 112 millior passengers carried 
by the railways. 

The country’s financial situation is healthy. The budget expenditure 
rose between 1947 and 1954 from P.14,223 million (actual) to P.26,351 

the revenue from P.12,964 million to P.26,114 
million. It is a modest budget because the per capita revenue in 1954 
amounted to some £8 as compared with £87 in Great Britain (£r is 
equivalent to 110 pesetas). Wages and salaries are modest, too. A peon 
(bricklayer’s assistant) earns in Madrid P.134 a week and the basic salary 
‘ of a catedratico (university lecturer) is P.1,200 a month. However, 
`~ because of lower prices, the purchasing power of Spanish wages and 
` salaries is about 50 per cent higher than their sterling equivalent. 

The Spanish budget has more than doubled in the last seven years and 
the national income has trebled between 1946 and 1953, jumping from 
P.93,900 million to P.279,950 million, ‘This explains why the currency 

tion increased between 1946 and 1954 from P.22,800 million to 
P.43,000 million, while the deposit money rose in the same period from 
P.26,000 million to P.s59,goo million. There is no danger of inflation, 
because since 1951 there have been no changes in the cost of living. The 
“all items ” index number then stood at 128 (1948=100) and it is still the 
same. But the index number of industrial production in December, 1954, 
stood at 155. 

Spain is important for the defence of Europe and this was recognised 
by the U.S.-Spanish agreements signed in Madrid on S Soe ata 
1953.* In return for the U.S. military and economic aid’ Spain 
the use by the U.S. forces of certain air and naval bases, Mr. ee ee D. 

the U.S. ambassador to Madrid, said on June rst, in Barcelona, 
that in the two years ending on June joth, the United States had supplied 
Spain with military material worth $350 million and economic aid tó the 


y 
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tune of $170 million, the latter” amounting to one-seventh of Spanish 
imports. Speaking on the same occasion, Sr. Manuel Arburtia, minister of - 
commerce, expressed the opinion that it was not fair to ask Spain to pay 
entirely for. the construction of air bases and the modernisation of com- 

munications: at least part of this expenditure, he believed, should be 
covered by the U.S. aid. 

Spain’s foreign trade doubled in value in the post-war years and in 1953 
amounted to $486 million in exports and $597 million in imports. Since, . 
apart from the import of foodstuffs, varying with the weather conditions, 
capital goods and raw materials are badly needed, the balance of foreign 


trade shows a permanent deficit. As industrialization of the country is - 


not only a Spanish necessity but also a Western interest, Spain should be 
helped on its up-hill road. If the gold reserve of the Bank of Spain 
amounts today to only $54 million, one should not forget that on October 
25th, 1936, 570 million dollars’ worth of Spanish gold was secretly shipped 
from Cartagena to Odessa.’ Among many other conditions the West ` 
should insist on in its discussion on the “ highest level ” with the U.S.S.R, 
in an attempt to find the basis of a just and lasting co-existence, the 
restitution of stolen oo gold should be included. 
- K M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


INDONESIA TODAY 


HE recent conference of the Afro-Aaian powers in Bandung afforded 
a striking illustfation of the extent to which the political centre of 


gravity has moved to Asia. It also served to “ project ” Indonesia, -< 


which was host to 26 different states with twice that number of unresolved... 
problems. For some time now Indonesia has been a source of concern to 


the Western world and something of an enigma. To some minds it has `. 
come to be rightly or wrongly associated with such ominous terms as- ` 


“uncertainty” and “instability.” There can be little doubt that both are 


justified but only up to a point, and, perhaps, not nearly so much as eqme ~- < 


pessimists will have it. A few months ago, the Indonesian political scene ` 
was enlivened by yet another reshuffle of the government following bitter, 
criticism by the Opposition—the “ Masjumi,” or “ Moslem League” add | 
the Socialists. Yet even with a reconstructed team Premier Sastroamidjojo“ ~ 


cannot be said to have the ball at his feet. The present government.is _ 
an uneasy coalition of no fewer than eight ‘parties and splinter groups,’ ` 


which, among other things, has to prepare the country for the first General 


“A 


Election to be held in Indonesia since the proclamation of the Republic. ’..- 
Polling will take place on Sept. 29, for a House of Representatives— *’ 


Indonesia’s single-Chamber Parliament—of 250 members. On Dec. 15, 
the people of Indonesia will be called on to elect a Constituent Assemb 
of 500. This will frame the new Constitution, which, it is understood, 
provide for a wider measure of self-rule in the various regions and terri- 


tories of the vast island state. Voting in both elections will be on the i 


principle of proportional representation and adult suffrage. - 


Economically, the general picture is one of progress in some fields, “` 


sile inal in others, and a need for capital expenditure and technical 


all. Inflationary pressure is still a force to be reckoned with, buta | 


} 
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fair measure of success has been achieved in stabilising the prices of food 
and consumer goods. Despite persistent rumours about a devaluation of the 


`| Rupiah, it is safe to assume that no such move is likely to materialise in the 
` foreseeable future. Current trade expansion is reflected in a whole series 


of trade agreements between Indonesia and countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, in which the Lion’s share went to the Federal German 
Republic and a far too modest one to the United Kingdom. Broadly 
speaking the financial situation, though still far from satisfactory, indicates 
a slight improvement over last year. The most noteworthy achievement 
has been the increase in the rate of rice production, which, thanks to a 
combination of factors, not least the operation of an extensive network of 
Rice Banks, has at last caught up with and exceeded the rapid increase in 
population. The chronic rice shortage of the past has ceased to be a 
problem to Indonesia’s teeming millions. 

Within this general picture there are other features less pleasing to the 
Phe Whereas Indonesia’s partners in the Colombo Plan have much to 

ow in the matter of industrial progress, the development of her home 
industries is still lagging behind schedule. Rubber, fer staple export, is 
severely handicapped, not only by falling prices on world markets, but by 
its inferior quality which makes it non-competitive abroad. For reasons of 
political expediency several measures have come into force with a distinctly 
“ autarchic ” flavour. A case in point was the ordinance whereby foreign 
companies holding sole trading agencies in Indonesia are to tranafer their 
ownership, or at least their management, to Indonesian nationals. This 
may seem of doubtful wisdom in a country where there is still an acute. 


es shortage of people with managerial skills, where the need for foreign 
. investments is as great as ever and the major part of the importing business 


‘is still handled by Dutch and British firms. It is as yet too early to draw 


Wh conclusions from this latest excursion into economic Natjonaliam. 


Be a eee ee one cee dee oe es 


~The general Election tobe edd in ths Avran wll cnmck the Instat 
bit one in the constitutional development of Indonesia. Though it is not 
expected that the outcome of it will affect foreign policy to any appreciable 
degree, it may, perhaps, set a new course in home politics. There is no 


Jack of domestic problems, not the least invidious being the maintenance of 


law and order. The size of the thousands of islands and the tremendous 
distances between them present complexities which even the most efficient 
administration would find difficult to solve. While it cannot be denied that 
much has been done to promote decentralisation, wide areas in North 
Sumatra, South Celebes and West Java are in a state of perennial turmoil. 
In some, such as South _Celebes, the issue is.one of regional interests versus 
the central authority; in othera, such as North Sumatra and West Java, 


‘it is the clash between Muslim traditionalism and secular emancipation. 


But in all the troubled areas the underlying motive is a longing for a higher 
standard of living and local autonomy. Of the various “ Home Rule” 
and other movements which are still a challenge to orderly government 
none has been more militant than the Dar-ul-Islam, the Indonesian 
equivalent of the Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt. For years now; the 
Dar-ul-Ialam has imposed its own rule over wide areas in West and Central 
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Java; a “ parallel government” that is in fact a compound of ancient 
Islamic law and political terrorism. The lack of legal experts has so far 
held up the introduction of a uniform legal system throughout the archi- 
pelago—an “omission ” that is duly appreciated by the extremists of the 
political Left and the religious Right. 

Whatever else may colour Indonesian politica, Nationalism remains the- 
prevalent influence, especially in foreign affairs, Neither the advent of 
SEATO nor Communist successes in Indonesia and abroad have induced 
her government to modify the policy of “ no alignment with East or 
West.” This may be explained, partly by lingering suspicions of “ colonial- 
ism,” partly by fear of another war, partly by a genuine belief that the 
Colombo Plan and not the Manila Pact is the way to win over the peoples 
of Asia. Nationalism is also the crux of the long-standing dispute between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands over the western half of New Guinea. 
This concerns a territory under Dutch trusteeship which was not inchided 
in the settlement reached at the Round Table Conference in 1949 that 
preceded the transfer of sovereignty from Dutch-to Indonesian control. 
Western New Guinea, one of the most backward territories in the S.W. 
Pacific, has an area of some 160,000 square miles and a population of about 
700,000 Papuans, whose primitive standard of living has earned them the 
irreverent epithet of “ Stone Age People.” The Indonesians claim Western 
New Guinea as an integral part of their homeland and regard the Dutch 
administration as a colonial anachronism. The Dutch attitude is rather 
like that of the guardian of an infant who will not give up his trust until the 
child can stand on its own feet. In recent years substantial progress has 
been achieved there in the social and industrial field and given a sound 
administration much more can be done to make of this primitive land a 
modern “ going concern.” So far protracted negotiations and Dutch 
offers to meet ae Indonesians half-way have failed in their purpose. Nor 
is this all, A third interested party in the dispute is Australia, which admin- 
isters the eastern half of the island of New Guinea and regards the whole of 
it as the outer bastion of her own defences. When the question of Western 
New Guinea came up in the UN Political Committee in November last 
year, Indonesia failed to carry her point, while both the British and 
Australian delegates strongly supported the status quo. There the matters 
rest; Indonesia snubbed and resentful, the Dutch and Australians firmly 
opposed to any transfer of control. As for the Stone Age Papuans their 
verdict is not recorded, Davin INGBRR. 


MEDIEVAL TALES 


O-DAY, the most famous collection of short stories known in this 
country for 500 years, lie forgotten and neglected. You would be 
lucky if you found a dusty on the back ahelves of some public 
library, though up to the nineteen stethth Conbiey, the Gerta Banannen wus 
so renowned that if you had not read at least some-of these 181 short 
` stories, you would have been considered illiterate. This almost forgotten 
book, known to the carly Plantagenets, and to countless people of all. 
classes down the centuries, exerted a profound influence upon English 
literature, and today we can still trace its reaction upon the modern short 
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story.. Shakespeare himself owes a great debt to the Gesta 

for he drew widely on them. The “bond story” in his ‘Merchant of 
Venice” is but one example. “Macbeth” and “Lear” also borrowed from 
the famous’ book. Who wrote these short stories, who collected them 
and why are they forgotten, though their influence lives on? The stories, 
181 of them in all, were invented by monks as a fire-side recreation and 
re-told from the pulpit as moral discourses. The stories vary in length, 
content and application, but they cover the whole scale of human emotional 
and moral development, from love, mercy, justice, pride to gluttony, 
drunkenness, fidelity and adultery. Some of them appear to modern 
minds as crude and even rude, yet others are still as fresh and fragrant 
as a roec in the morning dew. ‘There is some doubt as to who collected 
the stories into one volume and gave them a title. Some scholars say it 
was Pierre Bercheur, a French prior of the Benedictine Convent of Saint 
Eloi, in Paris, for the stories were current in Europe as well as in Britain. 
Others say it was John Bromyard, the theologian, who in 1380 got together 
many stories, and because most of them were based on the work of minor 
classical writers, called them “Works of Roman Authora.”: The stories 
were, of course, transcribed in Latin. Probably the truth is that both 
these men made their own collections, unknown to each other. What 
is proved is that the book in its present form was compiled at the end of 
the 14th century, was later translated into Anglo-Latin, turned into 
E sometime in the 16th century, and in 1824 was edited and 
modernised by the Rev. Charles Swan. It is Swan’s edition that we shall 
probably find in our public library. 

For five hundred years the Gesta Romanorum (Works of Roman Authors) 
were popular entertainment as well as philosophical discourse, and their 
decline in the rgth century was probably due to the cluster of DAE 
discoveries and social reforms that took in this century—the Iron 
Ae oun a a a as the poets called it. 

Probably in Queen Elizabeth’s reign (now Queen Elizabeth I), the 
Gesta Romanorum reached the zenith of its popularity. In a comedy, 
Str Giles Goosecap, published at the time occurs the following passage: 
“Then for your lordship’s quipe and quick jests why Gesta Romanorum 
_ were nothing on them.” In another play, May-Day, written by Chapman 

which appeared in 1611, one of the characters says: “One that has read 
Marcus Aurelius, Gesta Romanorum, the Mirrour of Magistrates etc .... 
to be led by the nose like a blind bear that has read nothing!” An 
interesting feature of this ancient collection of short stories is that several 
of the tales are borrowed from Greek and Roman classical authors and 
retold with a-certain amount of corruption plus a Christian moral. 
Probably the best example is tale No. 11. This is founded on the 28th 
chapter of Aristotle’s “Secretum. -Secretorum,” in which the Queen of 
India is said to have spited herself on the great Alexander by sending him 
among other costly presents, the pretended testimonies of her friendship, 
E PE Cacia YOR ao bad bean ET E 
The maiden was so ravishingly beautiful that those who looked upon her 
almost went mad. The moment Alexander saw her he became violently 
enamoured and desired to possess her. Aristotle, his teacher, observing 
his weakness, begged the prince not to consort with the girl. To prove 
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how evil ahe was Aristotle commanded a malefactor under sentence of 
“death to be put with the girl. Scarcely had the condemned man touched 
the girl’s lips than he expired in great agony. Alexander, joyful at his 
narrow escape from such treachery, packed the girl back to her mother. 
The moral to this story is added in the following words: The Queen is a 
superfluity of the things of life, which sometimes destroy the spirit and 
generally the body. The poisoned beauty is Luxury and Gluttony which 
feed men with delicacies that are poison to the soul. Aristotle is your 
conscience, or reason, the malefactor is a perverse man, disobedient to 
God and more diligent in pursuing his own carnal delights than the 
divine commands. us then study to live honestly and uprightly, in 
order that we may attain to everlasting life. 

‘Taking into consideration all the circumstances, especially the popularity 
of these 181 stories d a period which is known as the “Dark Middle 
Ages,” one is impressed bythe faot that they are parcularly: ree From 
vulgarity and coarse humour. - Even when such delicate subjects as 
adultery are mentioned, the plot is transferred to the animal kingdom to 
avoid gentle susceptibilities, yet to punch home the moral. Let us, 
for our own entertainment and edification look at No. 18r of the collection 
—the last one. A certain king had a lion, a Honeas and a leopard, whom 
he much delighted in. During the lion’s absence the lionesa consorted 
with the leopard. In order that she might prevent the lion discovering her 
infidelity she used to wash herself in a fountain adjoining the king’s 
castle. Now the king, having often perceived what was going forward, 
commanded the fountain to be closed. This done, the lioness was 
unable to cleanse herself; and the lion returning and ascertaining the 
injury that had been done to him, assumed the place of a judge, sentenced 
her to death, and immediately executed the sentence. But not every 
story was supercharged with a moral. Tale No. 136 gives us a sample of 
unsophisticated humour. A thief went one night to the house of a rich 
man, and scaling the roof, peeped through a hole to examine if any part 
of the family were yet stirring. The master of the house suspecting 
something, said secretly to his wife: “Ask me in a loud voice how I` 
acquired the property I possess, and do not desist until I bid you.” 
The wife complied and began to vociferate. ‘My dear husband, pra 
tell me, since you never were a merchant, how you obtained all the ak 
_ which you have now collected.” “My love,” answered her husband, “do 
not ask such foolish questions.” But she persisted in her enquiries, and 
at length, as if overcome by her urgency, he said: “Keep what I am going 
to tell you a secret, and curiosity shall be gratified.” ‘You can 
trust me,” she said. “Well, then, you must know that I was a thief, and 
obtained what I now enjoy by nightly depredations,”” “Tt is strange,” 
said the wife, “that you were never taken.” ‘Why,” replied he,“ m 
master, who was a skilful clerk, taught me a particular word, which, when 
I ascended the tops of people’s houses, I pronounced, and thus escaped 
detection.” ‘Tell me,” the lady pleaded, “what that powerful word was.” 
“Hear then; but never mention it again, or we shall lose all our property.” 
“Be sure of that,” said his wife, “I will never repeat it.” “It was—is 
there no one within hearing?—the mighty word FALSE!” The wife, 
apparently satisfied, fell asleep, and her husband feigned it. He anored 
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lustily, and the thief above, who had heard their conversation with much 
pleasure, aided by the light of the moon, descended, repeating seven 
times the word he had just heard. But being too much occupied with 
the magic word to mind his footing, he stepped through the window into 
the house; and in falling he dislocated his leg and arm and lay half dead 
on the floor. The owner of the house, hearing the noise, and well knowi 
the reason, though he pretended ignorance, aaked, “What was the matter?” 
“Oh!” groaned the suffering thief, “FALSE words have deceived me.” 
One of the best known stories is the one about the mighty Roman 
Emperor Menelay who ordained that if an innocent person was taken and 
put in prison, if he might escape and come to the Emperor’s palace, he 
should be there safe from all manner of accusations against him in his 
life time. It was not long after when it happened that a knight was 
accused and put in a strong and dark prison, where he lay and had no 
light but a little window that lighted him to eat such simple meat as the 
keeper brought him. Wherefore he mourned greatly and made sorrow 
that he was thus fast shut up from the sight of men. Nevertheless, when 
the keeper was gone, there came daily a nightingale in at the window, and 
sung full sweetly. By the song the knight was fed with joy; when the bird 
left off singing, then it would fly on to the knight’s bosom. There the 
knight fed her many a day of the victual that God sent him. It befel after 
upon a day that the knight was very sad. Nevertheless, the bird sat on 
his breast and fed upon kernels of nuts. And he said to the bird, “Sweet 
bird, I have sustained you many a day, what will you give me now in my 
desolation of comfort? Remember, you and I are creatures of God.” 
When the bird heard this she flew forth from his bosom, and tarried from 
him for three days, but the third day she came again, and brought in her 
mouth a precious stone, and laid it on the knight’s bosom. Then she 
flew away from him. The knight marvelled at the stone, and took it into 
his hand. He touched his fetters with it and they fell off. Then he arose, 
touched the doors of his prison, and they opened. He made his eacape 
and ran fast to the Emperor’s palace. When the keeper of the prison 
perceived this, he blew his horn thrice, and raised up all the folk in the 
city, and led them forth crying with a high voice, lo, the thief is gone, we 
` must pursue him. With that he ran before all his fellows towards the 
knight; and when he came near him, the knight bent his bow, and shot 
an arrow, wherewith he amote the keeper in the lungs and slew him. 
Then he ran to the palace, where he found succour against the law. 
Maybe the plot seems simple and unsophisticated to us over-civilised 
humans of the zoth century, but on the minds of the illiterate listeners of 
the 14th and 15th centuries it made an indelible impression. For being 
confined to prison in those dark days meant being shut up in a dungeon, 
bereft of light, chained to the wall with only vermin—not birds—as 
companions. Besides, the roving monks who told stories like this by the 
log fire of the wayside inn or from the pulpit of the village church, knew 
that to promote Christianity they must not rely on abstract argument and 
logical deduction but on the stirring of the emotions of their listeners. 
The Gesta Romanorum collection of short stories deserves a better fate 
than to lie unnoticed and forgotten in the dust of neglect and indifference. 
Max Gorpon. 


ALBANIA UNDER COMMUNISM 


April, 1954 seven Albanians were sentenced to death“in Tirana by a 
tribunal which found that they had been trained and equipped 
as “agents of Anglo-American imperialism” and dropped into 
Albania by the Americans. In the autumn Radio Tirana all that more 
had been caught. In November Mr. Dulles declared that “ the present 
suffering of the Albanian people under Soviet Communist oppression and 
their desire to be rid of this alien yoke are matters of deep concern 
to the United States.” These brief news items recall that this peasant 
country of a million inhabitants, more impervious to Western visitors than 
Russia, is an outpost of the Soviet bloc, though her potential strategic 
importance is neutralised by isolation and Russia’s interest in her therefore 
can hardly be more than a matter of prestige. 

In 1912 the Albanians threw off the pall of Turkish suzerainty which had 
smothered them for almost five centuries. But they were hardly free when 
their medieval country was overrun by contending armies during the 
First World War, and the troubled interregnum which ensued came to an 
end only when an able young chieftain, Ahmet Zogu, seized power in 
1925 becoming King Zog in 1928. But Albania’s frontiers, drawn by 
international commissions, had left a third of the Albanian race under 
Ae ere rule in Kossova and appreciable elements in Greece, while 

uding Albanian adherents of “ Greek ” Church whom Greece 
claims upon fallacious religious grounds. These circumstances prejudiced 
Albania’s relations with her landward neighbours and predisposed her to 
accept the sorely needed financial and advisory aid which Italy proferred 
in furtherance of her strategic and ionist ends, 

In Albania under Turkish rule in dence and purity of stock had 
survived in the primitive isolation of the northern highlands and remote 
hill villages; but in the accessible coastal plain and wider valleys of the 
south, where, by subtlety or skilful service to the suzerain, favoured 
Albanian Moslems had acquired large estates, servitude had become the 
lot and habit among the very poor and landless. And inevitably Zog’s 
administration was founded upon the dominant class whose administrative 
experience was seldom dissociated from wealth, privilege and corruption; 
so, with the inevitable spread of Western standards and liberal ideas, 
impatience and resentment amouldered ominously and the rising genera- 
tion turned for guidance to thoee rare liberal savants among whom Midhat 
Frasheri was pre-eminent.- But though Zog did not press reforms fast or 
fearleasly enough for the progressives, he went too far for the liking of: 
landowning beys and chieftains who were jealous of his position anyway; 
and when, therefore, he declined to prostitute Albanian in dence to 
serve Italian military purposes, these men readily provided a spurious 
pretext for the Italian invasion in April, 1939, by “ inviting ” Mussolini to 
annex Albania to the Italian crown. The Italian-trained Albanian army, 
sabotaged and ill-equipped, offered little resistance. King Zog fled, not 
widely lamented. The people were stupified. 

The Italians established a “ quisling ” government, interned leading 
patriots, tightened their grip on the army, brought employment to the poor, 
enlianced authority to complaisant landowners, “ subsidies ” to chieftains, 
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and when Italy entered the World War they proclaimed the union of 
Koseova with Albania. But to patriots no advantages were -recompense 
for loss of independence, and bands began to form in the mountains, 
armed and strengthened by opportunities and desertions which followed 
Palin rerea ot the anda at ne Greeks. By the end of 1942 two main 
Resistance Groups existed—the National Front (Ballists) of peasants and 
liberal republicans, led by Frasheri and active mainly in central Albania; 
and the Communist-directed National Liberation Movement led by 
Enver Hodja,-a Korcha schoolmaster, operating chiefly in the south-east. 
A peasant country with negligible industries and no large towns, Albania 
was unfavourable soil for Communism, and though a small cell had existed 
for some years in Korcha, a Communist party was formed only in Novem- 
ber, 1941, promoted by Yugoslavs and encouraged by Russia’s entry into 
the war. Proclaiming themselves a patriotic anti-Fascist liberation move- 
\ ment, this hard core of determined men soon gained numerous adherents, 

particularly among the workers and landless peasants of the south who had 
little to lose from reprisals and much to gain from rebellion; and they said 
so little of their Communism that they were joined even by Monarchists. 
When, in April, 1943, a British mission with the Greek Resistance con- 
tacted them they were a considerable force, and soon plentiful British arms 
and supplies were being dropped to them and British officers were instruct- 
ing them: 

Immediately Italy collapsed the Communists set out to impose social 
revolution by force and attacked the Ballists, whereupon the Monarchists 
broke with them and formed a separate “ Legitimist ” movement. When 
German forces replaced the disintegratihg Italians, the British strove to 
ally the nationalist Ballists and Legitimists with the Communists against 
them; but the Communists would have no such co-operation and attacked 
their two now allied political rivals whenever the latter, loyal to the 
British, prepared to attack the occupying forces. The Germans gave wide 
authority to a government of patriots whom the Italians had interned, 
confirmed the union of Kossova with-Albania, and encouraged resistance - 
to Communism. The Communists, for favour of British supplies, inter- 
mittently attacked the Germans; but the British (who would guarantee 
nothing, not even Albania’s pre-war frontiers) were unable to, restrain 
Communist onslaughts upon their weaker rivals, and ultimately abandoned 
these two nationalist Resistance Groups to their fate—a pathetic and hum- 
iliating tale. Soon afterwards the Germans withdrew, and in November, 
1944, the Communists found themselves masters of Albania. 

While there had been a foreign enemy to fight and a reactionary social 
order to displace, while the presence of Britiah officers and supplies were 
evidence of Western support, Enver Hodja and his Communist colleagues - 
had little difficulty in controlling forces which included many moderate 
and patriotic men. But once the war ended their survival depended upon 
the liquidation of nationalist opponents, extirpation of “ deviationists,” 

~ and the creation of a firm foundation for a cohesive party strong enough to 
hold down the fiercely individualistic peasants until indoctrination thro 
the years had done its work. The expansion of the “ working class ” by 
development of in , the formation of a new peasantry by re-distri- 
bution of the land, the provision of channels for indoctrination by 
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expanding educational facilities, were obvious courses in a hegre 
rich but backward land. But in this little country where bash 
telegraph ” is highly developed, it was unsafe to allow missions or repre- 
sentatives of the democratic Powers to remain, inevitably protesting at 
outrages and fallacies: particularly did this apply to the British and 
Americans whose practical sympathy with the people had been shown over 
many years. So-friction was generated, leading to withdrawal of the 
missions and severance of relations. Rigid adherence to the Soviet line in « 
1948 during the Russian rupture with “ the Trotskyist and anti-Marxist 
Tito,” hitherto the Albanian Communists’ mainstay, was justified by the 
assertion that Russia alone protects Albania from her rapacious neighbours 
and brought dividends in substantial Russian aid, both material and 
advisory. Formal relations with Yugoslavia were re-established in March, 
1954, but the visit of a Russian naval squadron to Albania in June—no 
doubt intended as an encouragement in face of the Balkan alliance—was 
quickly followed by the “ resigantion ” of dictator Enver Hodja, who made 
way for his Minister of Interior, Mehmet Shehu. A trade agreement 
concluded with Italy in December (following agreements with 

and China) may niai that under the more rigid orthodoxy of Shehu 
restricted contact with the West may be allowed. 

A decade has now gone by since Communism gripped Albania and 
anticipated a liberal-social revolution. Unquestionably, in that decade, 
much material progress has been made his must be pase not by 
the yardstick of the West, but by comparison with the country’s backward 
condition in 1939. ‘That better progress might have been made by a 
democratic regime without the unacceptable features of Communism is 
another matter. Measures that have inflicted_injustice and destitution 
upon some have brought material betterment to others; for example, 
there seems no reason to doubt the Albanian official statement that nearly 
20,000 owners of land have been partially or totally expropriated and their 
property re-distributed among 70,000 landless families. While, therefore, 
one need not doubt that there is hostility to the regime among the ex- 
propriated and among the liberal-minded who resent any dictatorship, 
it is unrealistic to disbelieve that among the very poor and underprivileged 
who never knew the freedom of democracy, and among the new generation 
of indoctrinated youth, there is strong backing for the regime. Clearly, 
initiatives designed to dissipate Communism, should offer liberal 
alternatives holding no hint thet the clock will be put back or the reaction- 
aries reinstated, or the under-privileged deprived of fair gains. But a 
contrary policy has been imposed of late. In 1949, with Anglo-American 

ing, a National Committee for Free Albania was established in Rome, 
founded by Midhat Frasheri, who had escaped from Albania in 1944 with 
other nationalist resistance leaders. But Frasheri died, and intrigues 
ensued—the work some believe, of Italiana who hope to recover control of 
Albania. Nor were the new “ Backers’ Representatives ° (American and 
British Liaison Officers) happily chosen; in November, 1953, under 
American direction, they abruptly dissolved the Committee, hand-picked 
another from among financial or political dependents, and included in it 
men whose names are ineradicably associated with the betrayal of Albania 
to Italy in 1939 or with the reactionary social order of that time. The 
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Communists are elated, holding that thie espousal of reaction proves the 
` intentions of the “ Anglo-American imperialists,” The liberal-agrarian 
Ballists, on this account, will have nothing to do with this new and un- 
representative Committee and the Legitimists are incensed by such 
dictation. Possibly it is because the Albanian problem is relatively too 
amall to receive close attention at a high level that ideological realities are 
disregarded. But the Albanians deserve better. Hope seems to lie now, 
not in revolution and “liberation”, but in evolution and liberalisation. A 
policy aimed at encouraging a brand of “ Titoism,” supported by some 
clear reassurance of Albanian territorial integrity within existing frontiers 
~ to remove apprehensions, and by provision of educational opportunities 
to create a nucleus of future democratic leaders, would seem a more 
practical course than sterile “cloak and dagger” opportunism. The 
international scene now encourages hope that constructive thought—on 
both sides—may soon prevail. J. Swi. 


POLES IN EXILE 


HE tragic Yalta compromise had a double effect upon the fate of 
Poland. It not only effaced her from the map of Europe as a free 

and independent State, but also deprived of a homeland nearly two 
million Poles who for political and military reasons, when the war ended, 
remained abroad. At that period there were about 250,000 Poles under 
arms. After the end of hostilities a small portion of them returned to 
Poland but the bulk, now nearly 136,000, decided to remain in Great 
Britain. In addition to these, there are still great masses of Polish emi- 
grants mostly in France, Germany, United States, Canada and Australia. 
Britain was and still is the most important centre of Polish emigration. 
In the rgth century, when Poland was divided between three powerful 
neighbours, France was the main base of Polish efforts towards the 
regaining of independence. Now this role is played by Great Britain and 
the links between Poles and the Anglo-Saxon peoples have become closer. 
There were two main waves of Polish emigration to Britain. The first 
started after the collapse of France, the second at the end of the war, when 
the armed forces were demobilized and some 160,000 Poles who did not 
wish to return home were absorbed into British life through the agency of 
the Polish Resettlement Corps launched by the British Government of that 

iod. 

The Polish community which originated here when the Government in 
exile moved to London is by far the most highly organised of all the 
refugee. grou pe making up almost a complete country in miniature, with 
President, vernment, Council of the Polish Republic, Polish 
National Fund and dozens of self-governing institutions, associations, 
clubs, etc. It is throbbing with activity, political, literary, economic and 
social, with London as the unofficial capital of the exiles. The President 
August Zaleski derives his authority from the Constitution of 1935 and is 
the main-stay of the legal existence of the Polish State in exile. He cannot 
be removed unless he resigns or dies. Prince Eustace Sapicha, former 
Foreign Minister, will succeed him in an emergency. This is in effect the 
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step the late President, Mr. Raczkiewicz, took before his death in 1947, 
when he appointed Mr. Zaleski as his successor. Mr. Zaleski was twice 
Foreign Minister, Senator and bank president before 1939. Almost a 
third of the Poles, 35,000, live in Greater London, and a large proportion: | 
of these have chosen Kensington and Chelsea as their home. Here they 
have their clubs, cafés, restaurants,’ all staffed by Poles of both sexes. 
In their shops and restaurants they serve Polish food and sell Polish 
delicacies. In this neighbourhood there are many Polish-owned = 
boarding-houses and guest-rooms, not to mention hai 
tailoring establishments, snack bars, repair shops of various kinds te 80 
on. The little Polish church in Devonia Road in the Eastend, which was 
used when the Polish colony was very small and consisted mainly of * 
workers, has now been exchanged for the sumptuous Brompton Oratory. 
Thanks to the special arrangements of their English Roman Catholic 
friends, Poles can hold their own services conducted by Polish priests with 
Polish sermons. After each Poligh Sunday Service, they in their thousands 
overflow on to the pavements outside the church to chat for a while, 
. creating for a moment the illusion of a home. Men outnumber women 
by a large margin, and create the impression of a male emigration. For 
those who live anid work in scattered parts of London this Sunday rendez- 
vous is their only opportunity to see friends and exchange news. 

Other “Polish cities” in England are Manchester, Birnin, 
Bradford, Wolverhampton; in Scotland, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 'There 
are also scattered groups up and down the country, though recently the 
trend has been away from the country to the towns, not only because of 
better prospects of working in a factory, but because the Poles are clannish 
arid stick together wherever they can. All large towns have their Polish 
clubs where Polish food is served, without which no Pole would feel really 
happy. They are throbbing with active social, political and literary life and 
even with theatrical enterprises. 

The problem of resettling and employing so many Poles required a 
considerable effort on the part of the British Government as well as the 
Poles themselves, Lan difficulties, strange customs, even the 
unpredictable climate, had their influence upon its solution. The 
question of finding homes in an already overcrowded island was by no 
means easy. Forced to live-in a foreign country, they realized that they and 
their children had to learn. the language, manners and habits of this 
island race before.they could hope to carve out for themselves a tolerable 
existence. The problem of “ homes for Poles” was firat tackled by the 
British Ministry of Labour under the authority of the Polish Resettlement 
Act. Dozens of hostels sprung up all over the country where Polish ex- 
servicemen, and their dependents live in a complete Polish atmosphere. 
In 1948, 16,000 Poles were being fed and accommodated in 40 hostels, 
but today the figure has drop to about 10,000 in 20 hostele of whom 
many thousands are on a landlord and tenant basis, paying rent. Only a 
few hundred are still living on charity, and they are mostly the old and 
infirm who have no younger members ofthe family to look after them. 
Those over 50 find it increasingly difficult to get suitable work. Although 
among them there are many highly educated and brilliant men and women, 
the British community seems to have no use for these highly trained 
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scholars, writers, novelists and playwrighta, and they have to rely on 
public grants for a miserable existence. 

The problem of education, from infancy to college, was tackled by thè 
Ministry of Education in March, 1947, when the “ Committee for the 
Education of Poles in Great Britain ” came into being under the Polish 
Resettlement Act. The Committee’s objective was “ to secure that those 
Poles who do not elect to return to their countfy are fitted for settlement in 
this country and overseas.” The Committee made use of British educa- 
tional institutions, and had established and maintained separate schools 
for Poles only when language or other difficulties made it necessary. 
As soon as children learned sufficiently the English language, they were 
transfered to higher ish educational institutions. In this way over 
7,000 students were taught in English high schools and colleges during the 
3 few years, and nearly 4,000 children attended 55 Polish schools. 

t is worth the expense, as these young Poles are now being gradually 
integrated into British social and economic life. "Wherever necessary, the 
British authorities made reasonable provisions for the study-of the Polish 
language, history and culture, and no visible pressure was exercised to- 
anglicise them. This is a very ticklish point with the Poles because they 
are staunch patriots, strongly devoted to the language, culture and religion 
of their native country. To provide for their intellectual needs and the 
educated Poles outnumber the uneducated—a large number of Polish 
publications have come into existence such as dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 

es, theatres, art exhibitions, lecture halls and public meetings. 

Ae regards the standard of living, on the whole the Poles enjoy a level of 
comfort not lower than they knew at home. This refers in particular to the 
middle and working class. Though many are still living in hoetels and 
even in the Nissen huts, their earnings are considerably larger than at 
home in pre-war days. Those who are having a hard time are the educated 
Poles, especially the lawyers, economists, journalists, scientists, research 
workers in history, science or art, and army officers. : Most of them had to 
settle down to jobs which bear no relation to the life for which they were 
trained. There are hundreds of examples of Poles with a brilliant 
educational or profeasional record who are working-as porters, night- 
watchmen, waiters, liftmen or even as unskilled labourers. Their lot is 
indeed a tragic one and nobody seems to be interested in their fate. The 
only prosperous Poles are those who own cafés, food or drug stores, hotels 
and trading establishments. Among those best situated are the doctors, 
dentists and import and export merchants. S. KLECZKOWSKI. 


`- FEDERAL SOLUTIONS WITHIN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


N October rst the revised Nigerian constitution came into force: 
by it federation is confirmed as the only practicable form of govern- 
ment for this future dominion. The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has been an accomplished fact for a year. Now, somewhat 
surprisingly, there are reports of a similar intention on a minor scale for 
the recently belligerent peoples of the Aden Protectorate; while, ever since 
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1947, the British West Indian Islands have been making unspectacular 
towards the establishment of a Caribbean Federation. In fact, 
over the last hundred years, the adoption of a federal system has become, 
in the British Commonwealth and Empire, almost the conventional 
solution to the problems of government in widely divergent political and 
economic circumstances. It is, of course, an essential prerequisite for the 
successful practice of federal government that the national or regional 
groups involved ahould be fully prepared to surrender their exclusive 
authority over some matters and assert it positively over others. Federa- 
tion, in other words, involves a nice balance between the need for unity 
and a desire for separation. Canada and Australia in setting the example, 
though in somewhat different ways, precipitated an abortive plan for 
Imperial Federation. This failed because it would have reversed the 
process of decentralisation which was essential for the establiahment of 
good relations between peoples so distant that their common in 
were bound to be general rather than particular. 

Federal government consists in a division of executive and legislative 
power between a central and a number of regional governments, The 
proportions in which this power is divided are naturally of great importance 
but need not be regarded as directly relevant to a definition of federation. 
In Canada, for instance, the responsibility for all matters not definitely 
allocated to the provincial governments remains with the central authority, 
while in Australia the reverse is true and residuary powers lie with the 
states.. Recent events have, however, focussed attention not so much on 
these constitutional subtleties as on the wide variety of circumstances which 
may make:a federal rather than a unitary organization desirable. Factors 
normally tending towards unity in a state are common race, religion and 
language. Correspondingly, diversity of these three elements may well 
produce a desire for separation, and where a large overall state exists 
already federation is likely to be the best means of preventing total dis- 
integration. Where, on the other hand, common strategic and economic 
interests suggest the value of close cb-operation between smaller colonies 
or states, federation may be the means of putting it into effect. But in 
whichever direction the proceas is taking place the need for defence against 
an external military threat or to create or maintain a large state for the 
sake of economic viability generally plays a decisive part. 

It was appropriate in many ways that the first British territory to ~ 
assume federal status should be Canada—a change which was provided for 
in the British North America Act of 1867. The United States Constitution, 
of course, suggested the idea but not the pattern for the Canadian plan, 
though it is interesting that this should have been accepted at precisely 
the moment when the original federation was experiencing its greatest 
crisis as a result of the attempted secession ofits Southern States. On 
the other hand, it was the presence of a powerful neighbour on their 
frontier which, in fact, convinced Canadians of the necessity for such a 
scheme. The military threat to Canada as expressed by the Fenian raids of 
1866 served to confirm popular support for federation, while economic 
needs in the face of competition from across the frontier were a constant 
reminder of the desirability of unity and strength. Work recently begun 
on the new St. Lawrence seaway to be completed by 1960 will finally 
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solve the problem of communication between the industrial area around 
the Great Lakes and the export markets of the outside world. In 1860, 
because of the scale of such a project, there was no alternative but an 
inter-colonial railway linking the colony of Canada proper with the port of 
Halifax in Nova Scotia. This scheme, however, involved two things: 

capital beyond the resources of the Colony and a working agreement 
with the separate Maritime territories. Similarly a railway westwards 
would open up the prairies to wheat growing and secure the co-operation 
of Beith Calchi ne colony barely established. The revocation by the 
United States Congress of the Canadian-American Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 was a reminder of the stark economic facts. With a judicious mixture 
of arguments based on all these factors the reluctant Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were persuaded to join the existing 
Union. At the same time federation gave the French Canadians the 
opportunity to secure their comparative independence of which the Union 
Act of 1840 had been intended to deprive them. As recently as 1949, 
Newfoundland, once a Dominion, joined Canada in belated recognition of 
the validity of the arguments used nearly a century ago. 

The need to attract capital for development projects remains, as the 
Central African argument showed, a principal reason for federation. 
Investors are bound to assess the economic prospects of a state to some 
extent in accordance with the size of population afd,’ therefore, of the 
internal market. Though informed Australian opinion at the end of the 
nineteenth century realised that much more rapid expansion of, for 
instance, road, railway and shipping services would result from the 
encouragement of investment, alarmist declarations on defence proved to 
have the greater popular effect there. The threat of French and German 
intrusion in the South Pacific and eventually the similar danger which 
might follow uncontrolled Asian immigration proved powerful arguments. 
So too did the evident success of the American system of government 
recently brought home by the publication of Lord Bryce’s book The 
American Commonwealth. Though Australia had no racial minority to 
foster the federal idea, important differences of climate and economic 
interest prevented any‘ serious consideration of political union. In 
particular Victoria’s commerce needed some protection against the rapidly 
developing industry which made New South Wales urge free trade. It may 
be said that in Australia, while the advantages of union were clear enough, 
the reasons for maintaining local independence seem in retrospect too 
élight to justify the additional cost in money and manpower of federal 
government. The “failure of Australian federalism” has been widely 
discussed in recent years. 

In South Africa, on the other hand, the reverse could well be argued to be 
true. If federation had been adopted in 1909, would Natal politicians, 
whose predecessors advocated it, now be talking of secession? Differences 
of language, of attitude towards the African, even to some extent of religion 
were all present as factors tending to separation. The entrenched clauses 
of the South Africa Act of 1909, regarded by the Nationalist Governments 
since 1948 as an affront to national sovereignty, are evidence of the 
divisions at the time. The quasi-federal decentralization of government 
- in the Union has proved no substitute for federation itself. Union was 
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strongly advocated, especially by General Smuts and Lord de Villiers, on » 
the grounds that it would encourage national unity between Briton and 
Afrikaaner. The experiment has failed to the extent that the present 
Prime Minister has said, with curious logic, that now only a Republic 
outside the Commonwealth could encourage a patriotic feeling for South 
African nationality. 

As the twentieth century has progressed the unity of the Commonwealth 
in war has been regularly demonstrated. This fact, and-the geographical 
poeition of the territories concerned, has reduced the defence argument to 
comparative insignificance in discussions on federation between existing 
separate territories. In Malaya with its established system of state rule 
the creation of the federation was largely a matter of convenience about 
which there could be little disagreement. The debates on the possibility 
of some sort of federal connection in East and Central Africa began thirty 
` years ago as Mr. L. S. Amery in Vol. II of My Political Life and Sir 
Philip Mitchell in African Afterthoughts have recently reminded us. The 
posi of official sponsorship for the scheme known as “ Capricornia ” 

hung like a shadow over Uganda in its recent crisis. 

In relatively undeveloped territories, as in Africa, the economic argument 
for apna carries great weight. How else is British and American 
capital from private sources to be attracted in sufficient quantities or a 
vast hy ectric echeme prove economically worthwhile? Such 
considerations dominated the negotiations which led to the establishment 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland at the end of 1954. 
The case was clear for formal tion between the separately un- 
balanced economies of Northern and Southern Rhodesia: in the simplest 
terms, coal from the Wankie Colliery was easential to the Copp Sata 
power from the waters of the Zambeai to both. In retrospect 
ic: rale d enrering (the aa on at thio ase eea o Here bec 
based on leas substantial arguments: nevertheless, the different nature of 
the relationship between the three territories and the British Government 
and, in Reales the responsibility of the Colonial Office for the welfare 
of the d African made amalgamation unacceptable. In the 
Canadian paren the legal power to amend the constitution. until 
. recently remained with the British parliament: in Central Africa the role 
of Britain through the Colonial Office and the African Affairs Board could 
be more than formal and a potent source of friction. 

Under the revised version of the Nigerian Constitution, which first 
became federal in 1952, the Regions have a similar right of correspondence 
with London, though, not, of course, for the same reasons. Nigeria as a 

cal entity is entirely the product of British rule. Beginning with the 
Egan of Lagos in 1861, the territory came under British protection 
gressively until in 1914 Northern and Southern Nigeria were amalga- 
fated for the sake of administrative convenience, which is generally a 
valid reason for union. Subsequently the trust territory of the Cameroons, 
formerly German, lying along the Eastern boun of Nigeria added to 
governmental difficulties, . "The, traditional independence of the Northern 
Emirates in whose territory lives more than half the total population, made 
the central legislative council as established in 1947 an awkward medium - 
for government. Under the guidhace of the Governor, Sir John Macpher- 
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son, a revised constitution on a federal basis was drawn up. During the 
negotiations the Emir of Zaria insisted, on threat of withdrawal to the 
position which prevailed before amalgamation in 1914, that the North must 
control half the seats in the legislature and be allocated central revenue 
on a per capita basis. In the event the approved devolution of powers to 
regional governments in the 1952 constitution proved inadequate. 

This failure, in ite first form, of federal government in Nigeria has 
served to emphasize the differences of race, religion and interest not only 
between the Moslem North and the South, but between the Ibo people in 
the East and the Yoruba in the West. So far Dr. Azikiwe’s attempt to 
turn the National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons into a genuinely 
Nigerian, as opposed to Ibo, party has largely failed in the face of what 
a to be aggressive Yoruba nationalism on the patt of the Action 

roup led by Mr. Awolowo. Neither of these politicians, the one by 
accident and the other by design, was a member of the central House of 
Representatives elected in 1952. At the same time they have both declared 
themselves in favour of “ self-government by 1956 ’’—a slogan which the 
Northern region generally distrusts because it might involve its domination 
by the lively politicians of the coast. Only by skilled chairmanship did 
Mr. Lyttleton at the constitutional conference at Lagos at the beginning 
of the year, succeed in postponing a discussion of the possible right of a 
region to secede from the federation. Unless present tensions can be 
mitigated and a sense of Nigerian nationalism ted, federation may, 
in this case, prove a prelude to disintegration rather than, as often, to unity. 
- By comparison with this critical situation the obstacles in the way of the 
proposed Caribbean federation, though more complex, are far less 

Whereas in Nigeria federation provides, at any rate tempor- 
arily, a modus operandi to enable the survival of one state, the West Indian 
federation, which is not at present likely to include the mainland territories 
of British Guiana and Honduras, might well save from economic peril the 
smaller colonies in the area. Basically the reason for federation is a matter 
of size. The amallest of the three regions of Nigeria has more than 
7,000,000 inhabitants: the sum total in the British West Indies is 3,000,000, 
of whom 1,500,000 are the descendants of negro slaves, a million of them. 
in Jamaica, The obstacles to the scheme are partly, though remarkably 
slightly, racial, in that the East Indian minority, mainly in Trinidad, would 
resent negro domination, and partly economic, for the obvious reasons 
that those islands which are capable of standing on their own feet do not 
relish mpporting their weaker associates and thoee that are comparatively 
lightly pop do not want an influx of labour from the crowded areas. 
On the other hand, only co-operation can encourage investment and provide 
the home market which is essential to the development of light industry 
in the area. The whole project depends to some extent on a vast improve- 
ment in communications over an area of sea well over one thousand miles 
across. 

In the modern world the small economic unit has little chance of sur- 
vival: this is, as has been shown by example, likely to encourage the 
formation of federations. There are, for instance, few colonies left within 
the British Empire which are likely to be able to stand the strain of what 
© used to be called “ dominion status ” on their own. For other than these 
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amalgamation or federation is almost inevitable. On the othet hand, it 
should not be forgotten that federal government by reason of its ‘multiple 
nature is necessarily second best in effectiveness to a unitary system. It 
tends to be more conservative, and is certainly more cumbersome and 
expensive to operate: the taxation levied is likely to be proportionately 
higher. There are, however, circumstances where diversity of interest of 
some kind makes it the only acceptable method of formal co-operation. 
It is likely, for instance, to prove the means of breaking down those artificial 
frontiers created sixty years ago by the European scramble for Africa. 
Dr. Nkrumah is known to have visions of a great West African state 
embracing both British and the intervening French territory—a state 
which could scarcely be other than federal. ‘The agitation recently started 
by Ashanti leaders in Kumasi for regional autonomy on a federal basis 
within the Gold Coast itself might, however, have a braking effect on such 
an ambitious but almost certainly desirable scheme. There is little doubt 
that federation still has a great part to play in the creation of regional 
economic stability, and it may: even prove a useful practical method for 
securing peace in large areas of the world. W. F. GUTTERIDGE. 
Lecturer at the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 


THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


HE British trade union movement, with its nine million members, 

is to-day the most highly organised section of the British people. 

The trade unions have reached-a position of such great numerical 
strength and social influence that Ministers are often in consultation with 
union leaders, not only on the problems of wage claims and hours of work 
which arise directly from industrial relations, but on other problems such 
as the exports drive, increased production, the administration of the social 
services, etc. Every Government in Great Britain, be it Labour or Con: 
servative, depends to a considerable extent upon the goodwill of the trade 
union movement in the carrying out of those national policies which 
involve the interests of trade union members. Examples of this goodwill are 
to be found in the trade union acceptance of the wartime orders covering 
compulsory arbitration in trade disputes, direction of labour, etc. This 
co-operation between the government and the trade unions has been most 
noticeable since 1945. There ere is no doubt that when Sir Stafford Cripps 
formulated his policy of wage and dividend restraint he knew that its 
success depended upon the support of the Trades Union Congress, ‘The 
trade unions have played af important part in the nationalisation pro- 
gramme, and, as is well known, e nationalised industries have recruited 
many responsible executives from all administrative levels of the trade 
union movement. For these reasons it is often streased that modern trade 
unions in Britain have grave responsibilities as well as undeniable rights, 
This development of the trade unions brings into prominence a new 
type of public figure—the trade union leader—who is important enough— 
especially when one the higher positions—to be taken into the 
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Government's confidence. ` Trade union leaders are unique in that nearly 
all are men and women who have learned their profession—and modern 
trade union leadership is a profession—in the difficult echool of personal 
experience. Most of the present-day leaders have progressed from the 
workshop floor or bench, the coal-face, or the bus conductor’s platform to - 
positions of great national responsibility; though it is often pointed out 
that while general secretaries and national presidents’ have responsibilities 
as great as those of executives in the top levels of industry the trade union 
national official’s salary is only a fraction of what industry pays to a 
person with similar qualifications. Trade union leaders acquire these 
qualifications through years of practical work and training. ‘Those who 
take on responsibilities, even in the lower levels of trade union organisation, 
must study a great many subjects which ordinarily they would not have the 
opportunity to learn. Branches are constantly in need of spare-time 
secretaries, treasurers, chairmen, committee members, etc. The responsi- 
bilities of these positions introduce trade unionists to a variety of interesting 
subjects. Branch secretaries, for example, must study secretaryship, the 
` technique of business correspondence, and learn systematically to file 
records. They must algo study the rules of the organisation to which they 
belong. This is essential because the rules of some trade unions are so 
amazingly complicated that the ordinary members never trouble to read 
them. Branch secretaries therefore must act as interpreters of the rules. 
They must also be conversant with a great number of regulations relating 
to workers’ rights under the various social service acts, factory legislation, 
workmen’s com tion and go on. They are expected to have a working 
knowledge of the national and local agreements between employers and 
unions. They must study these matters so that they will be competent to 
advise members on the many problems which they are often faced with and 
which are inevitably brought to the branch secretaries for solution. 
Trade union branch secretaries are often consulted about income tax 
problems and in the signing of official forms—though they may be only 
spare-time nominally paid officialh—they are considered to be the embodi- 
ment of the same measure of social responsibility as doctors, clergymen, 
civil servants or other professional ranks. 

Trade union branch secretaries usually work in close co-operation with 
the branch treasurers who often handle quite large sums of money. 
Treasurers must have some little knowledge of banking, finance, and book- 
keeping. Many branch treasurers also act as visitors to the members on 
sickness benefit and thus acquire some knowledge of the qualifications - 
needed for that special type of social work. Branch chairmen in order to 
run their meetings efficiently must learn the rules of procedure and debate 
and public sp . To assist trade union chairmen the trade union 
movement has issued a number of excellent text books on chairmanship. 
Trade unions spend a lot of money on specialised educational work, id 
many unions have made- arrangements for their members to receive free 
correspondence courses on subjects that would enable them to carry out 
their duties more efficiently. ‘These courses cover economics, finance, 
secretaryship, chairmanship, industrial management, industrial relations, 
statistics and similar subjects. Almost every iene i of modérn industry is 
covered in the educational schemes of the unions. Besides postal 
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courses many trade unions provide residential courses at summer and 
week-end schodla: Some trade unions provide special full-time courses of 
at least one month’s duration to enable trade union officials to study the 
techniques and problems of industrial management. Trade unionists 
who become members of their area or district committees are introduced 
to the work of government departments and the local administration of the 
social services. Trade unions are directly represented by members working 
at their ordinary jobs on Local Ministry of Labour Appeals Tribunals and 
Courts of Referees, Local health and welfare and education authorities, 
often benefit from the advice and assistance of the trade uniqgns. Members _ 
of area and district committees aré also in touch with the various employers’ 
organisations with whom they discuss all kinds of problems from wages and 
hours of work to first aid and the provision of sports facilities. This makes 
them realise the importance of research, of the orderly arrangement of 
ideas, and of the proper presentation of a case, 

While some trade unionists devote a lot of their time to branch and 
district committee work—keeping the apparatus of the unions in working 
order—others turn their attention to the activities of the unions in the 
workshop. These are the shop stewards and works committee members. 
They are the trade unionists with the most difficult taske, but here again 
they come into contact with problems which the less interested worker 
would never have the opportunity to study. In consultations with manage- 
ment the shop stewards and works committee members learn something of 
the rudiments of industrial management and organisation, the techniques of 
pro roduction, and the problems of personnel management. This is particu- 

y 80 if good relations prevail, if the shop stewards and works committee 
members are not afraid to ask for information, and if the management 
are not too narrow-minded to take the workers into their confidence. 
Joint production committées which were introduced during the war have 
given many trade unionists an insight into the many problems that face 
management in modern industry. On these committees the trade union 
members are éncouraged to put forward fresh ideas on production methods, 
distribution of materials, factory lay-out and personnel organisation. 
These are good reasons why progressive managements are beginning to 
recruit their supervisors, their work study experts, their welfare officers, 
and in many cases their personnel managers from the ranks of the shop 
stewards and works committee members. Management realises that the 
active workshop trade unionist can usually see and appreciate both sides 
of the problems that arise in industrial relations. The British trade union 
movement in its long and colourful history has been moulded and seasoned 
into the national institution it now is. The employere—though hostile in 
previous generations—are now quick to recognise the value of trade unions 
in industry, and to admit that their employees’ organisations are an integral 
part of the modern set-up. For these reasons they prefer to discuss the 
many problems that arise between workers and employers with the 
representatives of organisations that have proved themselves to be serious, 
responsible and business-like and, from many points of view, a force of 
great social significance. ANDREW Borb. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


HOLSTEIN, BISMARCK AND WILLIAM II 


Students of German diplomacy under Bismarck and his successors have long 
Sokea 1 forward to the publication of the papera of Friedrich -von Holstein, 

commonly known ss the Eminence Grise or the Mystery Man of the Wilhelm- 

helped to shape foreign policy from the fall of Bismarck in 189o till 
toad relent in 10. We have constantly met him in the memoirs and 
biographies of his contemporaries, and now at last we hear his story told by 
himself. The co ee ee O e in the Second World War 


oe re ee eee archives of the German 
Office. The fate of his oes te adh Gf ae old beelar 
ios docba by the editors i Introduction, which also supplies a brief 


Be o s e e ee ee a To judge 
S tee eee C E ee e performed their 
tesk with conspicuous success. Brief clucidations and biographical details of 
the many persons mentioned in the text are provided in the notes. Handsomely 
produced, with large print on thick paper, the book is a marvel of cheapness at 
2 
“The name of Holstein only became widely known when the disappearance of 
fio Ton ee 
ei eet ae fifty-three. When his I renticeship in 
various fo Sih tia coal E a a veo be d seen service 
in St. Petersburg, ondon, the New World, Italy and France, and had won Bis- 
marck’s entire confidence. About half of this volume, which only contains 
about 200 pages, is concerned with the i hase of his career, vividly 
described in recollections written at various dates ore and after his retirement, 
ee ee a ie FE tes ee E are meant 
to portray, without any strict those impressions of my life which I still 
clearly, just as they come into my head.” When he became som: 
like a dictator in the Foreign Office, with power to make or mar the career 
po mca eo reputation of misusing his power and pursuing 
with pathol intensity. One of the reasons for looking forward to 
E or how far this unenvieble reputation 
was deserved, and, if s0, on what mysterious ds his power rested. His 
ability, untiring industry and intensive ive knowle of the European scene were 
universally admitted, but was that sufficient to explain the unique position of a 
civil servant? .Did he possess secret information which compromised 
placed individuals, among them Bülow and Eulenburg, as is sometimes believed? 
At no final answer is possible. 

e spirit of the Iron Chancellor broods over the stage during the earlier part 
of the drama, that of William H over the later chapters. So close was the author's 
association with the founder of the Reich that we listen ly to his testimony. 
See hat a pct a De g ae 
where Bismarck was Prussian Minister rtraya his chief without affection, 
“ He was forty-five, slightly bald, a e ise oe Never gay, even 
when telling amusing anecdotes, a thing he did only occasionally in particularly 
congenial company. The total impression was one of a dissatisfied man, partly a 
hypochondriac, partly a man insufficiently reconciled to the t life in St. 
Peteraburg. Foy Ges ee eo cee 
one and the same thing. The main attraction of his Frankfurt period was that it 
was one of constant strife. „His attitude to the diplomatic corps was one of 
indifference. ‘The black moods to which he was so frequently a prey were due as 
much to physical as to mental strain. I have scarcely ever known anyone so 


joyless as Bismarck.” He found the Minister's very limited wife equally ` 
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unattractive. “ Her only attraction was a pair of arresting dark eyes. She was 


Br tte Nereus Cia A no OREA D re ane only 
lived her family. Bismarck considerable nobility of character in 
the way he bore with his wife’s inept which pany simoni, be 


He never winced at it, but would on rare occasions 

Tha anla aal ever felt the alight afiecon tor Wa unioice chief 
and fier the aal breach denounced hia Character wd a good deal of hin ply. 
In studying this volume we must bear in mind the date at which each 
lochs Neither Holstein nor anyone ele will ever ety the last word on the 


After short spells in Rio de Janciro, at Prussian in the Danish 
campaign of 1864, in the Prussian in London (where, as he records, 
Feuer Oat ley ee O A Gua ) and in Washington, 


Holstein Pe oe A Franco-German war of 
1870, when joined Bi secretariat at Versailles which included Busch 
and Lothar Bucher, Abeken and Keudell. The Chancellor’s confidence resulted 
in his remaining in France for five yeara after the return of peace. He describes 
vividly the horrors of the Commune in Paris and the recovery under the veteran 
Thiers, the only Frenchman of whom Bismarck spoke with respect. Intimate 
association with his chief in France had not increased his liking or respect: 
After 1871 I never heard of one s example of his self-control. On the 


E everyone 
whims. If he had been a professional soldier he might well have gone to 
war more often. He had acquired so much for the German and for 
PREE EET A SR EE A Ge nec: stakes, 


provoktmg a war witli Erence i tho spring of 1875- Se only muted tp 
intimidate French and put an end to eee they had 
indulged in ever aince the war. It was bad enough that he undoubtedly took 
pleasure in alarming peoole. 


Holstein has little to say about the fierce quarrel between Bismarck and Arnim, 
the Ambassador in Paris. The charge that he spied on his chief and aided the 
Chancellor to secure his ruin is passed over in contemptuous silence. “When 
Arnim began to work for the Bourbon restoration, Bismarck decided to transfer 
him. I had recommended his transfer in two or three letters to Bucher 
for the sake of peace and quiet. That is my real share in the Arnim affair.” 
Holstein believed that the restoration of the monarchy would be dangerous to 
peace and that the Chancellor was quite right to Giacoma the pees on the 
ground that a king might secure allies for a Revanchs with lese difficulty than a 
young Republic. e ct nie ality che A ate nee 
ee ras ak Eases er nee Of ets ese bec casings We tae ad 

Powers of that none of them needed her as an ally. “ We have had 
e he and he meant what he said. 

enough he declared, and he meant what beds 
William II, so Holstein’s reminiscences denounce the character of his old chief in 
unmesured terms: 


It wes a ical necessity for Bismarck to make his power felt 


filers AAAS aeae a aA 
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is described as a costly blunder, for behind.the Russian Chancellor stood the 


Tsar, who neveg forgave Bismarck for-his luke support of Russian claims 
' in the Near East: “ faime mon oncle,” remarked Alexander II of the Empetor 
William, “ mais Bismarck est une canaille.” His dislike was shared by his 


son Alexander III, who deli France from isolation by forming the Dual 
Alliance. Bismarck’s attempt to retain contact with Russia in the secret Re- 
insurance Treaty of 1887 is described as political bigamy, in other words as 

i to the Austrian ally. The Iron Chancellor's fall occurred at the 
moment when the treaty of 1887, which ran for three yeara, was due for renewal, 
and the first decision of his successors, in which Holstein played a leading part, 
was to drop it—in his opinion, the only honourable course. 

The closing chapters are dominated by the colourful but unsubatantial figure 
of the Kaiser, who receives rather more lenient treatment than Bismarck, the 
enemy of them both. The two men ever met. Holstein waa well 
aware that the ruler was not the main architect of German policy, with the import- 
ant exception of the building of the fleet, a decision he never approved: like the 
old Chancellor, he preferred limited liability to the risky adventure of Weltpolitik. 
In dealing with Anglo-German relations he finds fault with both sides. England, 
he declares, could not be surprised at the antagonism, “ because for decades she 
had indulged in unfriendly and inconsiderate actions against Germany, and 
previously against Prussia.” Germany, on her side, was to blame for the naval 
challenge, the Kruger telegram (for which he disclaims all nsibility)- and 
the Kaiser’s public indiscretions, above all-the Daily Telegraph interview. A 

deal of harm had been done by the Empress Frederick. ‘“ She had come to 

in firmly bent on reforming Prussia to her own taste, that is on English 
lines.” He adds that her plans for reform were not always liberal in character. 
“ She always put English interests firat, and regarded it as the main task of 
Prus aa aid Gerni policy ts 4c an EDF o land.” ‘These scathing 
words might have been written by Bismarck hi , and indeed Holstein 
belongs by conviction rather to the Bismarckian than to the Wilhelmian era 
symbolised by the Flottenpolitik and the Bagdad Railway. Everyone knows of 
his close association with Bülow, for whom he finds excuses in his handling of the 
ve Telegraph affair which are unlikely to convince. 

o whole volume is of interest and the later chapters are of first-rate import- 
ance. Like almost all political apologias, it presenta the author throughout as 
wise and far-sighted and his mpenn as responsible for the errors which he 
deplores, The frontispiece of the old official in his seventieth year suggests a 
far more formidable personality than his narrative appears to indicate, and indeed 
students of the memoirs of the period are aware of the terror he inspired. 
Me eee ae of a man who held a 
unique position in the Reich and of whom-——-pe y wnattractive though he is 
—the ilona student can never learn too much. G. P. GOE, 
The Holstein Memoirs. Edited by Norman Rich and M. EL Fisher. Cambridge Univer- 

sity Pross. 255. 


GERMAN HISTORY FROM A NEW ANGLE 


_ Professor Koppel Pinson is a distinguished American historian from the school 
of Professor ton Hayes, and this book is a most valuable contribution to the 
understanding of modern Germany, based on an extremely wide and careful 
study and written with great impartiality, critical acuity and penetrati 
set Eee He has further been helped in his interpretation by close perso 
Ebesryatinn eins hie had been able t walt and etudy Geehdny beore d ing and 
after Hitler’s regime. He tries to attain a deeper understanding of the palitical 
movements by examining the social, economic and cultural d and by 


~ 
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giving special*attention to the political literature and the press. His aim is the 
understanding of public ain and the ideologies determining politics, thus 
continuing the tradition of the school which has laid particular stress on the 
study of nationalism. It is, indeed, a very fruitful approach which gives us 
more insight into the mind of the people than the mere study of dispatches and 
other official documents. But it tae alas the disadvantage that it takes much 
space and that it is difficult to combine the presentation of many different lines 
of development in one concise picture. e book, therefore, in many places 
tends to assume the character of a series of easaya. Certain problema are more 

treated than in the conventional, predominantly political history, while 
othersare only glanced at. There is, for example, no presentation of the diplomatic 
origin of the war ee Professor Pinson rejects the still popular view which 
attributes the outb of World War I to malice aforethought. No one deliber- 
ately planned or willed the war, he says. “ As for Germany, there is no shred of 
evidence that either William II or any of his ministers deliberately planned and 
plotted the war.” He further thinks that in a war there is always some justice 
and some wrong on each aide, but that Germany must bear the major share of 
responsibility in the outbreak of the first war, and ‘still more in that of the 
second, 


In all this Professor Pinson is, of course, absolutely right, though in, my 
opinion at least the Austro-Hungarian Chief of Staff, General Conrad von 


Austrian ministers, diplomats, generals and politicians, however, would probably 
have rejected this idea if they had had a ce. However this may be, it is 


evasive matter than the primitive generalisations dominating politics and even 
ithe writings of certain historians. The idea that a whole le should be guilty 
and ought to be treated as outcasts is still more absurd. Professor Pinson is also 
phil Niagra chal ican tebe d teal aes 
confessions of guilt from every German and who expressed their dissatistaction 
with the alleged lack of shame. ‘ Too often the demands for a change of heart 
were in bad taste and crude. Sensitive anti-Nazi Germans often found them- 
selves berated rudely and violently for the very things which they themselves had 
ee an i pen o e lives.” 
author’s views cannot be fully discussed in a review. Apart from specific 
questions, however, the general aspect of history demands a revision, particularly 
in the minds of writers trying to formulate the lessons of history to influence 
public opinion. In most cases history is still conceived as a preponderantly 
rational process. It is natvely assumed that not only statesmen and intellectuals 
but even the man in the street foresaw the remote ences of their actions, 
wishes and opinions and that they approved them. Actually the student of 
-politics again and again cannot help feeling: Forgive them—they know not what 
they do. Even the best intentions, for example the ardent wish for peace, may 
lead to the worst consequences. Another ent error is the projection of the 
tendencies of our days into the past. Some historians and psychologists found 
Hitler’s spiritual ancestors in the whole course of German history. If they had 
the facts adduced with contemporaneous happenings in other com- 
le nations they would have ‘come to very different conclusions. History is 
an extremely complex structure which is for many reasons difficult to under- 
stand, except to those who devote to it very wide and intensive study. Anyhow, 
Professor Pinson has made an admirable contribution to the urgently required 
revision of historical misconceptions. Freperick Hzarz. 
Modern Germany: Its History and Ctoitisation. By Koppel S. Pinson. Macmillan, 
New York. 355. 
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OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE 


A Se of Christ's Pictures of Himesif and 
Relevance to owr Lives teday 


By Dr Lenie D: Weatherhead 
f the Mathodim Conference 


In this kak Dr. esther tells 


Ea a teal aking AnD more ` 


important, either for the man out- 
side tho churches or for the devout 


| WENT TO MOSCOW ` 


By Mervyn Stockwood 
Canon Stockwood went to Moscow 
and his 


viewing the Patriarch of All Russia. 
152. net 


SCIENCE AND MODERN LIFE 


By Sir E. John Russell, 
OBE. DSc, FRS. 

(The Beckly Lecture for 1955) 
The lecture deals with some of the 
problems arising out of the rapid 
advance of science and technology. 


. therein lies the best hope for the 
future. 
7s. 6d. net 


CAPTIVES TO FREEDOM 
By Douglas W. Thompson 
te vivid and moving book, written 


by pyan on peo who ived a PONN. 


camps in Italy and Gérmany, tells 
of the capture and and of the 


succeeding 
life in rani apa a point of view 
that makes story quite different. 





~ hs 


AUSTRIA 


nT PR T 
aN praises of Austria it is 
R. Gedye, who lived there as a 
singularly observant Correspondent 
for many years before and after the 
Second World War. He loves every 
town, every mountain, every valley, , 
every lake, loves its food and its 


of the jote de viure. Imiro- 
ducing Austria (Methuen. 18s.) 
wil deghe readers who know some- 
thing of one of the loveliest and 
most interesting little countries in 
Europe, and will become an in- 
dispensable companion to the 
traveller who goes cast in quest of 
new impressions. For the history 
of the burg Empire, the wars, 
the political and economic prob- 
lems of the sorely tried Republic, 
we must look elsewhere; but for the 
churches and castles, galleries and 
restaurants, winter sports and motor 
routes we can ask no better guide. 


G.P.G. 
FRANCE 


Dorothy Pickles’ short volume 
on France: the Fourth 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) ahould reach a 
wide circle of readers in the series 
of Home Study Books. She provides 
a very useful account of the French 


system of government under the 
post-war Constitution and of its 


operation in practice. She dis- 


cusses the different political parties 
ar trade unions, and summarises 


the main internal and a 


issues in French politica, since 
ied „She writes sympathetically of 
“ psychological malaise,” the 
ne of frustration and fatility, 
which has become the despair of 
France’s friends. She concludes 
optimistically: in 1953 and 1954 
there was a “new note of firmness 
and directness about some of the 
economic thinking... and a new 
ragmatiam about some of the 
Eupe thinking.” A. de M. 
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Dr. 8. Griffith, of the Library of Congress, has written a short but 
study specifically for the British reader. As the author discovered during his 
university lecturing in this country in 1951-2, there is here a widespread and 
disturbing ignorance of the basic characteristics of American government. 


In this volume, Dr. Griffith briefly describes and analyses the written Constitu- 
tion, its formal institutions, the po litical bodies and conventional behaviour which 


tional responsibility . . Rote occa A e te EANA 
and the competing interests of regional and economic groups. In the result 
there is no major and lasting change in national policy, at home or abroad, 
without ‘ consensus’ or the substantial support all regions and groupe. 
This ‘consensus’ is the more tolerable in that individual states can adopt 
most chi in economic’ and social ligy- witholr awaiting ‘for the nadon 
approval. r. Griffith, of course, is aware of the defects inherent in this 
“ system ” particularly in foreign affairs; but he can justly say that it has served 
the American people well A. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Ae omerica ican System of Government. By S. Griffith, Methuen: Hame Study Booka. 
75. 


GENERAL FRANCO £ 
Mr. Coles’ intention is inadequately expressed by the sub-title: “ A Full- 
Bi hy.” He has written a book defending the Spanish case in a 
contest, bit it is not really a life of General Franco, He admits that on a 
many points concerning the youth and early life of his subject he has not 
Pend much documentation, while much of the later story is still too contem: 
ayo allow. Gaal Kikonen or a Sul enulyiedl ceconeenictita boned on 
documents. He also has to rely partly on other authors and partly on incomplete 
narrative, not to say of gossip. He does not adhere strictly to the chronological 
order, as a biographer is expected to do, and the ‘ Popular etyle? EEE I 
scales aT A PEE r ae ia pon chee T aa | 
so universal that Rome needs to be d “ the mecca of all devout S 
P the English reader knows that Rome is older than Mecca as a holy place 


and ve go there as Catholics, not as “ devout Spaniards.” 
Palaces an is oe eee ice ese ely one ce a 
striking and personal, adjectives than the addition in telegraphic style of the 
century in which were built. Rulera who, for good or for evil, left their 


mark on Spanish and history should be otherwise characterised than as 
“ Hapsburg Philip ” on Reurben Ch Charles.” Finally, much as one may share 


the author's sympathy for two noble TS nations, the Spaniards and the 
Sw edes, there is no reason given in the for the between 
notable Spaniards and Swedes (General Franco and Charles for instance), 
and only the jacket will readers know that this Plutarchian touch is due to 
the fortuitous circumstance that the author is personally interested in these two 
countries; if he finds inner affinities we would to know in what he sees them. 

Still, when all these criticisms are made, it ought to be said that, with many 
shortcomings, this is a valuable book written in the service of a good cause, the 
fuller understanding between Britain and Spain, and that the author, though not 
a dispassionate witness, is not an uncritical enthusiast either. He lived in Spain 
before the Civil War and has visited the country several times since. He has 
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menna ine and genuine sympathy for ; ‘Spanish, and if he makes no 
attempt to hide his admiration for his model, he is fair to the cause of General 
Franco's critics and opponents unless these latter are acting under the impulse of 
mere prejudice. Some facts not so generally known receive good treatment. 
It is a fair tribute both to General Franco and the Spanish people that flattery and 
adulation are not practised or encouraged in Spain. The man at the head of the 
- Spanish State needs them no more than he needs fear to bolster up his position. 
In the course of his varied career as soldier, statesman and diplomat, his record 
subjected to cool and critical analysis. Fair-minded critics of General 
Paco al oth es ha aeons once (ohne od of Sei un one 
ularity of his name. Anyone who has heard him speak, or read his 
boca that he never uses the repellent “I” of other “ dictators” and that 
Latin and Mediterranean rhetoric does not prevent him frém stating the 
problems facing his administration in sober terms. 

Nevertheless, the historical observer is entitled to wonder what the final out- 
come of this experience in Spanish history will be. Dictatorship is in itself a 
form of government determined by circumstances, it is not necessarily an evil. 
It all depends how it is practised. It has its drawbacks, just like an other form 
of government. It is usually set up to restore “ normalcy od onde air 
grave disturbances; its difficulty is how to find the way back to" normalcy ” and 
order, for these notions are much less solidly established in the public mind than 
is generally supposed. The “ Franco regime ” emerging from a sanguinary civil 
war has become a Franco era. Ba ea E rect, its inner trensformation; 
its results have crystallized, it has shown its qualities and its shortcomings. 
Friends of Spain, like Mr. Coles, would do well to emancipate themselves from 
the controversial tone of the past. Sufficient time has passed for prejudices to be 
overcome. Books on Spain might now usefully concentrate on the evolution of 
the Spanish scene. The merits or demerits of every political era are ultimately 
judged by how far it was able to meet new needs. Fhe book is atep ihe 
right direction, if not an entirely satisfactory one. Béta MEnczme. 
Franco of Spain. By 8. F. A. Coles. Neville Spearman. ars. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


This is the final Report of a Commission of the Church of Scotland appointed 
” to consider the effects of secular thinking, especially of Communism, on the life 
of the Church, and the Chairman, Dr. G. M. Dryburgh contributes a Foreword. 
Its significance lies in the fact that the Scots Church is prone to be more thorough 
and competent in ite diagnoses of a situation than most Christian Communians, 
and it may therefore be taken as indicating what some of the best minds in the 
contempo: Church have to say. Communism, the authors of this Report 
only the open and public crystallisation of k secularist mood and teraper 
which could almost claim to provide the ideology of the contemporary world. 
The enemy is materialism in any or all of its protean forma, subtly y permeating the 
modern man’s approach to life and controlling the direction in which he looks for 
solutions. ee ee T a e pine ee 
which,a genuine Christianity is relevant to and corrective of the tendencies 
which the authors see at work in several fields of human endeavour. 

First, however, the Report has e welcome word concerning the nature of 
Christianity itself. It insista that Christian faith has a word to say to the whole of 
life and not merely to a part of it; it includes society as well as the individual 
in the scope of its proper concern. The main body of the Report therefore 
rightly begins with the central issue of freedom and personality and notes the 
tendency to the depersonalisation of man in industry and in the rise of totali- 
tarian forms of life. As against that process it asserts the traditional Christian 
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valuation of the individual, though,” ‘curiotsly enough, it fails to note the in- 
fluence of the method of science as ao ne from the findings of science. Science 
can only proceed by none aa ilarities and neglecting the differences which 
make an individual thing it is, and when human behaviour is concerned 
that reduces a man to an index number, anne ela Hence one reads with a 
little astonishment the suggestion that we need a sociology. Can you 
have a sociology in the strict sense of the term without d nalisation? 
In turn the Report deals with the im rtant questions of industry, the race 
problem, marriage, food and poverty. But while it is clear that there are certain 
great Geet eee ke ee ee a a 
ae on the fact that the application of the principles has to be worked 
out by laymen, and it gives to the ordinary member of the Church genuine 
“ middle axioms ” for his consideration. 

Good as this little book is, and deserving to be read by members of all Christian 
Communions, many readers will want to ask questions. Is the wholesale general- 
isation that materialism is the enemy true without qualification? Is not much of 
our so-called materialism rather the physical expression of muddled and imperfect 
spiritual principles? Is there sometimes an over-proneness to attribute solely 
to the fact of sin a disorder and strife which is at least as much due to sheer 
human creaturelinesa? In what sense are we to understand great but ambiguous 
words like freedom, justice and equality? Above all is there not a neglect of the 
fact that all habitual action tends to remove the act further and further from the 
centre of consciousness, and does that not mean in the realm of Christian practice 
that the very habituation to Church tradition has itself made God distant and 
unreal? B. C. PLOWRIGHT. 
The Church Faces the Challenge: The Report of the Church of Scotland on Communism, 

Longmans. 45. 6d. 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND 


In the preface to this study of the social history of the Jews in England in the 
last century, V. D. Lipman mentions the double aim of his book: to provide 
basic data on numbers, distribution, immigration and occupation, and to trace 
the developments of institutions and of the social and ious movements 
within the community. Anglo-Jewry is seen in a series o pictures at the 
significant dates of its development, in 1850, 1880, 1905, 1914 and perm: with a 
survey of the period after 1914. ‘These pictures are linked by mter peang 
indicating the internal developments and external events T 1 

For it is a far cry from the 35,000 Jews in Great Britain in 
18s0—of whom about 20,000 lived in London with their strictly pyramidal 
social structure and occupations limited to finance, import and export trade, and 
petty retail trade—to the 450,000 Jews (280,000 in London alone) of 1950 with 
their diamond-shaped social structure and a much wider participation in a great 
variety of occupations. 

The vicissitudes of this sinall community make interesting reading, and one is 
struck by ite resilience and ability to equip itself with communal institutions and 
adapt its organization to changing conditions. It is a story of voluntary associa- 
tions, educational and charitable, and their attempts to impose uni 
and discipline on their members. It was only through the creation of su 
voluntar aaacclations wich as the Board of Guardiani, the Beth Dio and yuriond 
Friendly Societies that the great waves of immigration, dating from the assas- 
sination of Alexander II of Russia in 1881 and n ing about 100,000 
between that date and 1905, were successfully dealt with and assimilated. It is to 
the credit of the English ity of Anglo-Jewry that the older body was able to 
absorb the immigrants. is was due, as the author takes pains to point out, 
to the process of anglicization without de-Judaization, developed in this country, 
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and the strength ofthe institutional framework which Jewry had created, 
A of material has been compressed in a space. ‘The value of 


ded. This well-documented and penetrating study was awarded the prize 
ohered b the Jewish Historical Society of England for the best work on some 
ot the history of the Jewa in England. Iene Marmorr. 


aspect 
Social History of the Jews in England 1850-1950. By V. D. Lipman, Watts & Co. 18s. 


. MILTON AND KIERKEGAARD 
“ A-man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believes things only because 
: ithout 


his Pastor says so, or the Assembly so ing other reason, 
h his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” 
So wrote John Milton in Ar ica, but the words might as certainly been 


than is at first apparent. Milton was spokesman for a political revolution and 
Kierkegaard for a philosophical revolution. Both were writers in a manner that 
can justifiably be labelled e, and both, in their own countries, were 
trenchant critics from within of the established Church of their times, 

Kierkegaard, the centenary of whose death falls in this year, is one of the most 
frequently cited and least read of modern philosophers. His writings place him 
among the finest intellects of the nineteenth century and Mr. Auden com- 
EET h lamentably limited, selection from his works. The 
influence ised by Daniah philosopher’s violent reaction against the 
Hegelian system of thought can hardly be over-estimated. He provided the 
match that touched off the many-coloured eruption of Existentialism, and he put 
the God-man relationship back in the vital centre of philosophy after the specu- 
lative thinkers of the age of Enlightenment had driven and man far apart. 
In his brave attempt to extract sufficient relevant from Kierkegaard’s 
voluminous writings to present a unified impression of his thought, Mr. Auden 
faced a formidable task which he has solved in part by regarding his subject as, 
“neither a poet nor a philosopher, but a preacher.” Such an approach is based 
on a blatant over-simplification, but it is not easy to see how otherwise a coherent 
book of under two hundred pages could have been devised. och oldest 
introduction to Kierkegaard’s writings it would have been of greater value had 
Mr. Auden seen fit to indicate his sources—in a brief appendix or at the end of 
each extract. . 

In the sixth of the Clark lectures, delivered at Cambridge last , Mr. 
Robert Graves said that Mr. Auden “is as synthetic as Milton.’ or not 
this constitutes a calumny in of Kierkegaard’s latest editor, it is true that 
Professor Muir devotes much of his restricted to earnest enquiry into the 
sources from which Milton borrowed so lavi for his epic poems. This 
Jatt addition to the “ Menand Books "seres i within thes Emit imposed by 
the needs of a popular study, a competent account of Milton’s life and works. 
The controversies that have arisen over the past forty years around the person 
i eg as a a a h the battle between critics and 
scholars has degenerated into spasmodic and half-hearted skirmishes about the 
a a aed ea phe Anam ition. Milton may have been dis- 
lodged from the p occupied next to serie Beware of English 
poets but he has not yet been reduced to the evel ofa aor net He has 

ined some lost ground and is, at the present time, one just where 
Dr. Leavis would wish him. Drafeasdr Muir is rary conscious of the tredicament 
Oe ae ee a a o 

s worth, particularty in view o: popular nature of his study. impact 
Pee a as Baa coo pn Go ele Gene 
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altogether, but he might have written a more stimulating book had he been les 
inclined to lean over backwards in his efforts to be fair to both sides. He is not a 
neutral and his championship of Milton is vitiated by continual attempts at 
` compromise. The chapter on ‘ Paradise Lost ” is a conscientious search after 
the middle way but Professor Muir’s defence is more effective against the 
interpretative criticisms of the late Professor Walddck than against the stylistic 
criticisms of Dr. Leavis. The author concludes, with studied ambiguity, that the 
poem “remains, with all its manifest im ections, the most magnificent 
olan in the lan: ” and that Milton’s place is ensured “ amongst 
lish poets.” ile the battle ebba and flows about the rotund 


phe of the ie ere remain the sonnets, the early poems and the- 


rose, cellence of Milton’s later prose style, eo rightly admired 
irg Manal. Professor Muir’s best chapter is on ao aa G 
defence of “ Comus ” is vigorous and convincing. 

Milton and Kierk are representative to a striking degree of the ages in 
which they lived. Milton may not be the equal of Shakespeare and Kierkegaard 
may not be the most profound of philosophers, but both deserve the flattery of 
continuing study and, for the interested these two books will provide 
reliable introductions. B. Evan OWEN. 


Kierkegaard. Selected and introduced by W, H. Auden, Cassell 12s. 6d. 
Yohn Milton, By Kenneth Muir. Longmans. ros, 6d. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


So much loose talk about the Greek spirit in the Renaissance persists that 
Miss Simpson performs a valuable service in devoting a volume to this subject. 
It is unfortunate, however that the Greek inheritance has not been su 
disentangled from the Roman, admittedly a hard task. But it might have been 
eee goes ee es eared: 

confronted the Renaissance as'a unity. Particularly reward- 
ing is eae gered study of the pee of the Medici in artistic and literary 


ment, while the ealing with the three great masters, Leonardo, 

Miche. o and Ra acl ae Gather sketchy. Botticelli and Signorelli“are 

- adequately dealt with, based on the late Profemor Warburg's studies of the Early 

Renaissance. The relationship between Italy and o Ge ike of nly ard 
tions. This 


emphasised, with s reference to English literary 
should be useful to the student as a reference. book, and gives valuable suggestions 
for further research and reading. HELEN Rosenav. 


The Greek Spirit in Renaissance Art. By Lucie Simpson. The Ettrick Prese. 18s. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CULTURE 


This important and stimulating book has an all too modest title; for it presents 
us with a long survey of the social evolution of literature as well. ‘The author is 
in the wake of such modern sociological thinkers as Alfred Weber and Karl 
Mannheim who have analysed the subtle correlations between changing modes of 
thought or style and the social processes determining them. Dr. Hauser com- 
bines a Continental sociological training with an astonishingly wide knowledge 
of the history of art and literature. In this work, the fruit of many years of 
patient labour, he has brought together and reconsidered the findings and 
reflections of innumertble specialists. In more than a thousand pages he 
discusses the social foundations and implications of the development of culture 
from prehistoric times and the ancient urban civilisations of the Orient through 
Greece and Rome and the Middle Ages to renaissance, manneriam and baroque. 
Rococo, clasicism and romanticism, and after them naturaligm and impres- 
sionism, are set against the background of the societies from which they emerge 
and the volume ends with a penctrating analysis of the techniques of our own 
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“ film-age.” There are sections on the artist as magician and priest in pre- 
historic days, on the Greek tragedy as an instrument of p da, on the 
relations between feudalism and he romanesque style, o a middle class 
naturalism of the Florentine quattrocento and on the jutien of space in the 
technique of manneriam. The e of the Catholic court in France is 
contrasted with that of the Protestant je in Flanders and Holland and 
the relation between the rise of the middle classes in England and the new reading 
public in the eighteenth century is examined. The involved attitudes of German 
and western romanticism towards the liberal and reactionary trends of the time 
are no lese considered than the complex outlook of the French generations of 
1830 and the Second Empire and the significance of the social novel in nineteenth 
century England and Russia. 

Particularly valuable is the analysis of the role and the status of the producers 
of art and literature and of their consuming public in different periods. We are 
reminded that for a long time the only employers of artists were priests and 
princes, a fact which for instance helps to explain the formalism in Egyptian art 
of the Middle Kingdom. In ancient Greece and Rome there was a vase 
difference in the prestige enjoyed by the poet, celebrated as seer and prophet an 
= lastic or graphic artist whose wage was regarded as all he was entitled to. 

early Middle e Ages the role of the Church in encouraging religipus art was 
= paramount rtance and for nearly three centuries the monasteries remained 
almost the sag oe of poetry. Then the place of the clerical amateur was 
taken by the knight as poet, who became the dama and mouthpiece of court 
chivalry. While the works of medieval literature reached only a very limited 
circle, the humanists of the Renaissance are the first authors to address themselves 
to a broader and often unknown public. They are also the first intellectuals to 
claim, though not always successfully, the privileges of rank and 
At the same time the prestige of the artist is raised to unheard-of heights and 
when Charles V stoops to recover the brush dropped by Titian, a new romantic 
idea of genius is manifest, on the subsequent development and pathology of wn 
Dr. Hauser throws some interesting light. Bao a a 
emancipation of writers and artists from the ties of patronage and aan in 
subsequent centuries and the social roots of the “Tart pur ” ideology, 
represented by Flaubert, Baudelaire and Oscar Wilde. 

One may, of course, disagree with some of the interpretations and judgements 
of this book. For instance, when discussing German culture in the age of 
Enlightenment and afterwards, the author does not always display the same 
detached objectivity which distinguishes his chapters on England or France. 
One has there the impression that twentieth century experiences have to some 
extent coloured his explanation of earlier trends. Some chapters in this trans- 
lation are more readable than others and laboured phrases like “ knightly 
poetry,” “courtly art” or the sentence “they (the intellectuala) were often 
intellectually conditioned by the father’s pastoral calling ” strike a jarring note. 
But these are minor deficiencies in a remarkable piece of work which gains in 
attraction by 145 well-chosen illustrations. Finally, it is gratifying to see that an 
ee who has applied the sociological approach to cultural phenomena to an 
; known before, admits that “ Shakeapeare’ ’s greatness can no more 
be ape nan pacha than can artistic qualities in general.” 

E. BRAMSTED. 
The Nocia! Hirtory W APE By Arnold Hauser. Two volumes. Routledge and Kegan 
428. 


THE AUTHENTIC CRABBE 


George Crabbe’s position in English poetry, though firmly based, ia still a 
rather curious one. With his roots dug well into the eighteenth century, 
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choosing for his chief iida of expression the elegant couplet of that time, 
he was, perhaps, the first of modern realista. though he had none of 
Wordsworth’s vision of the transcendental quality of nature, Crabbe was never- 
theless nature’s loving and exact observer (he took an interest in botany and 
entomology) and it is ible that only Tennyson equalled him in accuracy of 
observation, though Tennyson had a much more developed sense of nature’s 
ornatenees, or even quite simple beauty. Crabbe was acknowledged by 
tee to have “ a world of his own.” 

bh aha poetry from the point of view of beauty or of social 
awareness lesan all the difference to our estimate of Crabbe’s considerable 
achievement. " Pope in worsted stockings ”—well, why not?; until we remember 
that thia epigram arrived in an with no very high opinion of Pope himself, 
Yet Hazlitt was able to write of Mr. Crabbe aa “ one of the most popular and 


admired of our living authors” in 1845, though that ity was soon 


ed; and in a well-known line Byron said of Crab ’s work as a whole: 
“Though nature’s sternest painter, yet her best.” But today, in spite of 
Benjamin Britten’s opera, Pater Grimes, and the fact that Crabbe’s realism 
certainly pointed forward to Hardy, it is doubtful if Crabbe’s work has made 
much progress in regaining popularity. What I think distinguishes Crabbe, 
when he is writing of the social evils of his time, from the group of poet-pundits 
of the ’thirties, is that Crabbe never shouts, is never strident; his effects are far 
more subtly and permanently obtained; so that perhaps he will always have his 
few devoted admirers and must remain something of a scholar’s poet. 

Mrs. Haddakin’s book is the first, so far as I know, that has appeared in this 
country devoted entirely to the criticiem of satel nace and is authoritative, 
painstaking and thorough. As such it is to be y welcomed; it fills a gap; 
and we may hope that it will win many new converts to Crabbe’s many 
lencies as a truthful and ironical delineator of the — often shockingly grim — 
annals of the poor of his day; for it makes clear both hia imaginative ebill 28 a 
story-teller and his humane peychological insight into character. ia eee many 
of the tales are keyed low, they are saved by Crabbe’s wit and humour. 
if we should happen to agree with Walter Bagehot that “ the character of the 

r is an unfit topic for continuous art ” then we must write off Crabbe as too 
oui pestis and admit frankly that he bores us. But I doubt if many 
readers, who are prepared to give time and careful attention to Crabbe will feel 
this. He possesses too much sympathy for humble people, too much social 
benevolence. If he had lived today, he might well have written short stories. 

Let us not, however, make the mistake of putting the case for a revival of 
interest in Crabbe too high. “ Crabbe,” writes Mra. Haddakin, “ though an 


‘imperfect poet, is an authentic and original one. It ia not that, by some sleight 


of hand, or by unprecedented doggedness, he manages to drag recalcitrant 
material up to the lower slopes of Parnassus. Rather, by a power of vision that 
can penetrate crass surfaces, and a power of expression that can convey at once a 
sense of crude fact and an intimation of persuasive and meaningful process, he 
succeeds in conducting us through the dingy and trivial to the gradually in- 


candescent.”” Joseren BRADDOCE. 
The Poetry of Crabbe. By Lilian Haddakin. Chatto and Windus, ras. 6d. 


NOVELS 
A feeling for the work of a writer may be so great as to amount, in the reader’s 
view, to a personal relationship; and a new novel from such a source 


will excite much the same sense of apprehensive pleasure as an encounter, after 
years, with a loved one whose features may in the interval have changed. This is 
perhaps fanciful; what is certain is that translations from foreign novelists seldom 
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affect the reader in quite this way. They will cause him rather to wonder as to 
the place of the author in his own literature, and as to the nature of his following. 
Some knowledge of foreign preferences in English fiction may introduce a 
certain cyniciam into these reflections; but they are a part of those pleasures of 
which lie beyond the printed page. 
In the case of M. Bosco the publishers obligingly make a comparison with 
Sheridan le Fanu and Edgar Allan Poe. The reason is plain enough, for if there 
is one question this author should ask of his audience, it is: ‘Do you believe in 
ghosts?’ Not ordinary house-ghosts, but ghosts hich core to inhabit living 
- men for purposes of their own: 
No doubt remained; the Other loved. He still burned and he was trying 
to introduce his Shade into myself in order to make himself loved, even 
equivocally beneath this mask, by this woman whoee blood flowed in his veins. 
. Through my living form this dead man, in future delivered from all 
our taboos, because it was I who bore his love, wanted at last to be loved... 
The narretor is Meyrel, a scholar of ancient scripts, and the p of the story 
reese eee log ner a iman aled ed Dumontel is 
striving to usurp his flesh and blood. The action proceeds in a lonely mansion 
in Provence, staffed by a lunatic gardener and by a housemaid who, if not actually 
insane, is in the highest degree eccentric. In such a situation almost anything 
can ha pen, and almost everything does. Dumontel’s aim is the consummation, 
through Meyrel, of a passion for his living niece, Clotilde; but Meyrel’s own 
desires conflict with Clotilde’s love for her uncle in what is the oddest 
triangle ever devised. It ia not easy to tell to what extent M. Bosco hi takes 
all this seriously, and perhaps it makes no difference.. What does, I think, 
a is Gale ool Geshe ss wend sts Gees ns such as 
that normal people shall seem to talk and behave in a normal way. For all 
his eloquence, M. Bosco’s earthly characters never quite meet this test, and this 
makes it hard to have faith in his supernatural interventions. 
There are two long stories, or two short novels, in the volume published under 
the title of The Political Prisoner. They are the work of an Italian writer who 
killed himeelfin 1950. The first concerns an engineer, a political offender, who is 
released from close confinement to exile in a remote coastal village. There, 
in a rather apathetic way, he enters into the lives of those around him; he broods 
on his situation but consoles himself with the woman who cleans his room. 
The second tale is about a girl called Ginia who, though not a bad girl at heart, 
is lese careful than she should be in the company she keeps. As a result she 
embarks on an affair which ends in her humiliation. One might have called this 
a story of corruption had Ginia not seemed so prone to such a fate. What 
these narratives chiefly in common is an ap eee 
fancy that the author takes this for a virtue. A ieee le failing is a flat 
descriptive style which etherizes the sympathy of the 
Much the moet enj le of these three novels is that which seemed at firet 
the least promising, d Frankland’s The Murders at C . The crimes 
in question happened a thousand years ago, and it was casy to a laborious 
recital of the customs of the Norsemen of that time. These do not go un- 
mentioned, but Mr. hg corse sel peel fae 
i ae well drawn is the amorous Thora, whose love endangers those 
Less chaste and less regretful than Lady Macbeth sahe i. (ho eraa 
of Shakespeare’s lady in singleness of mind for her self-advancement. All these 
characters, indeed, emerge strongly from the few strokes that Mr. Frankland 
gives them. Te is not his fault if in the end one decides that the nuclear age hea 
its compensations. Jonn Eass. 
Tha Dark Bough. By Henn Bosco. Staples. ras. 6d. 
The Political Prisoner. By Cesaro Pavese, Poter Owen. ras. 6d. 
The Murders at Crosby. By Edward Frankland. Dent. ras., 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


A theme that ~is ever fascinating 
heralds the month’s reading, and not 
even this particular title can more 
than momentarily daunt the interest. 
From Swan SONNENSCHEIN TO GEORGE 
ALLEN & Unwin Lip. (ros. 6d.) 
E wichita wh wma asco wis 
the Sonnenschein to his mother’s 
equally sensational maiden name; ‘the 
story is told by his daugher Miss 
Frances H. 8. Stallybrass who is 
co-author with the late F. A. Mumby. 
The meeting with George Allen, 
Ruskin’s ges and business part- 
ner, lead the absorptions and 
peaipeme ern go characteristic of the 
book trade, and to Sir Stanley Unwin 
waiting at Ruskin House to continue in 
due time this chronicle of team work 
faithfully done. In publishing, al- 


oe ty pare may dog, hope 
eternal, It is a 


guy t hae es the chapter on 
ohn Ruskin so valuable and endears 
him still, even to our pessimistic 
generation. 

Millions who multiply 


With his passionate dreama of a 
golden age, he would have read 
attentively Lord Simon of Wythen- 
shawe's phlet Some- ASPECTS oF 
Worip PoruLaTION (The a ie 
Society and Cassell. 2s. 6d.), Idealist 
and ic alike are reminded of the 
hard of too many mouths to feed. 
Birth control should be at least as 
succeasful as death control; the’ latter 
has been due to Government action, 
the former has not. Under-developed 
countries—three-fiftha of the human 
race—are examined, and the dangers of 
an industrialised but over-crowded 
Japan. In fifty years, if the present 
trend continues, the number of people 
now in the world will have doubled. 
“ Slower increase in population will 
give more time for technology to 
produce alternative supplies.” 

The task of Jacob 


present, Paar to plaht and mine and 
urge a breaking of suapicion 
against synthetic foods and mineral 
replacements; mechanical brains, crea- 
tive leisure, free raw materials and 
abundance to eat would create a war- 
aoe world. One recalls that Lord 
uels memorable Unknown Land 
had all these advantagea—but the 
inhabitants underwent a change of 
heart as well. And Lord d Orr’s 
Introduction to the Rogin and 
book fears that “ the human race has 
not yet evolved to the stage of maturity 
which would enable all Governments to 
co-operate in promoting t the welfare of 
all mankind.” The vision of the 
authors, he truly concludes, should 
inspire people to hustle their rulers. 


Rigorous travel 


Revulsion from rulera who fostered 
the intellectual darkness of the fifteenth 
century by their own lawlessness and 
incom ce, culminating in civil war, 
helped to send a scholar from Oxford 
to~Rome where “he proved to the 
incredulous Italians that an English- 
man could compete with the best of 
their humanists. on equal terms.” 
Joen ia (Longmans, Groen. we T 
symbolic 
Mitchell’s a i 
scrupulously documented account of 
the bookman’s arduous itinerary, which 
included schooldays at Bristol, eleven 

at Oxford University, two in 
fone. four in Padua, four at 
the papal court of Pius IT and Paul II, 
and death there at the of ge 
five. Steeped as Mr. Mitchell has 
been since boyhood in thoughts of 
Free and ‘his companions, it is a 
surprising that the cities of Italy, 
pes ay the austerities an es 
of the Renaissance are 
fey de described, as if in fact by an 


i was an actual and equally careful 
observer who kept THOMAS CaTHER’B 
JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO AMERICA IN 
1836 (The Rodale Press. 5s.). This 
is another of the handsome 
Books, attributed to André Deutsch 


+ 
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- courage ad uncontrollable en 


- pen 


Ltd. (who are the distributors) in 
“Books on the Table” for June. 
Writing at a time when the ‘ Grand 
Tour ’ did not usually include the New 
World, Cather is shrewdly aware of its 
cruditiea without able to hide his 

ition that here 18 a nation 
in the making; as if, to it, his first-hand 


sin aad of President Jackson might. 


ply: “ Possessed of undaunted 


almost all parties give him credit for 


honesty of purpose.” 


~ Steps in experience 


The early memoirs of another very 
young man have been sympathetically 
translated by Michael Bullock from 
the German of Theodor Heuss, the 
President of the Federal ublic. 
PRELUDES To Lire (André 155.) 
ee ee T 
be read separately into the indivisible 
narrative of Professor Heuse’s inten- 
ay and it ae “ that the spiritual 

here of the turn of the century 


lace between the introduction to the 


eken in South 
companions, a 
an ife at eae holidays and 


literary discoveries, through the im 
esters at Munich and a year at 
University of Berlin, to ‘the a 
piece of pottery” reminding him of 
days that were e. Political pre- 
occupations had to intrude but 
have never ousted his delight in the 
arts and history, and the liberal- 
mindedness behind his formative years 
has served the statesman well. 

Not so adimirable nor so are 
the qualities exhibited in Peter de 
Polnay’s recollections of his tempestu- 
ous youth. But as the reading of 


` Foots or Cxorce proceeds (Robert 


Hale, 12s. 6d.) a curious compassion 
takea the place of exasperated 
ment and tie awi, tal Gow at his 
to plead for tolerance and 
comp ion of the headl 
ventures hela je he himself eB as 


ER EA RTE sor-- 


did, and at times quite silly.” In their 
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reaction from too organized and 
sheltered a childhood, he and his 
brother went to the furthest extreme of 


raw suffering in the Argentine and 


Brazil D iona, from park 
benches to tram cleaning, and 
cheats in-the un ld or around the 


estancia, visited the de Polnay. boys 
unremittingly. The deliverance, when 
it comes in the nick of time in the 
shape of a large inheritance, seems 
like anti-climax; and, if 
it were not that truth is stranger than 
fiction and the practised Peter de 
Po handling it, we should assume 
e booking of state rooms, with 
ee ee eee 
to England was a clumsy 
novelist’s way of finishing a tale of 
which he had tired. 


Marking history 
The fiction of Kipling, A. E. W. 


Mason and E. M. Forster in relation 
to the Pakistani scene un 


revaluation in a miscellany of writings 


on the new State, CRESCENT AND GREEN 
(Cassell, 10s.). With its ancient 
background and culture, and amid the 
clamour and dust of controversy, it has 
need of just such presentation and 
interpretation as ie essays by 
authorities of varied nationalities pro- 
vide, Arnold J. aTa for example, 
examines it with an 

gaia moar meen 


versity of Pennsylvania traces the | 


bonds with western Asia; and art, the 
contemporary Urdu writer, and the 
phaseepby of religion are some of the 
treated. Archacology is 

repens eae ee ene? ee 

illustrations, and it is Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, sometime Adviser 
in Archaeology to the Dominion of 
Pakistan, who brings his own un- 
cluttered and prose—instinct 
with the drama and poetry of man’s 
long and erratic journey—to the 
survey of “ Pakistan Four Thousand 
Years Ago.” 

. Then, its west-half region contained 
one of the oldest of civilizations, and 
was to have seventeen centuries more of 
flourish and decay before it came under 
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the influence of the Greeks. Into 
the Punjab and to the Indus valley 
they came, and these campaigns are 
art of the saga of conquest ae 


25s.). Well might the oracle g E 
ronounce this brave, handsome, bril- > 
iant and untiring son of Philip of 

Macedonia as “invincible.” In the 

thirteen of his he altered 

the whole outlook of his world and 
indelibly marked history. His final 
victor was not the wine bottle (he 
drank more than usual to allay the 

thirst of fever) but the m 

declares Dr. Savill, who as an eminent 

physician has a diagnostic advantage 
over prejudice of chroniclers. 

Her handling of the controversies that 

have grown around Alexander's career 

is impressive, and her clear exposition 
of the Dismemberment and of the 

City-State is commended to student 

and teacher alike. Sceptica have read 

base motives into the concord pra 

at the Feast of Reconciliation, a 

Dr. Savill makes sound her 

that Alexander was then unique in 

seeing God the ruler aa father too, men 

not as Greeks and barbarians but as 
good and bad, and does not wonder 
that he was misunderstood. 

How others live 

eer they are likely to be, 
called Communists or non-Com- 
munists. But not by Marshall 

MacDuffie who after Beeli 10,000 

miles (from Moscow to the east and 

down to Samarkand, from Baku to the 
west and up to i and thus 
through the eight reble that hold 
most of the population) brought 
home his original dialike of Com- 
PASER and an increased fondness for 
le. This American lawyer had 
en ief of the UNRRA mission to 
the war-and-drought-stricken Ukraine 

in 1946, and in 1953 he was granted a 

visa by Nikita Khrushchev, now First- 
Secretary of the Communist Party, to 
return to Russia. Tae Rep Carper 
(Cassell. 

-information on housekeeping, wages, 
doctoring, the play, factory-farming, 


185.) is full of unstressed ` 
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school, sh , dancing, oil, ad 

clothes ghd tail an aie 
seventy-five photographs are from Mr. 
MacDuffie’s camera. Much of the 
Iron Curtain’s fabulousness is swept 
away in a rush of commonsense about 
men, women, children and their 
homes; ideologies, politics and stand- 
ards of living are not ignored, neither 
are they invoked to draw com 

This book ought to be at the hotel 
bedside of every non-Communist 
attending the Geneva Conference. - 


What they say 


The title of Dovaiz TALK (George 
Allen & Unwin. 16s.) is not concilia- 
tory, but at this time when the world 


an roved relations 
sare lea n n’s alpha- 
ical guide to the meanings that 


Russians give 

indispensable to a truly-desired rap- 
prochement. As an instance: ‘co- 
existence ’ itself for us is live and let 
live: for the Communists it is live and 
let die’ because “they “believe that 
rival to their own are doomed.” 
Once hae of unhampered inter- 
the peoples i is achieved the 


should ; 

That “the languages of different 
societies do not make the same sense 
out of the same reality ” is the Sapir- 


Whorf esis re-evaluated two 
years ago by a group of lecturers whose 
speci. are peychology, anthro- 
logy, philosophy and linguistics. 
GUAGE IN CULTURE (University of 
Cambridge University 


Press. 345.) is a solemn and reference- 
citing volume that records their 

eeches and debates. To read it is 
dificult, with its “ introverted-extro- - 


less the necessity of learnin g hew 
people think, in ic or Zuni, is 90 
ent that ce becomes an 


perseveran 
obligation almost pleasurable. 
Grace BANYARD. 
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HUNGARY AND THE NAZIS 


Anyone trying to find a eam of positive truth in the dusky chronicles of 
recent H history should read Nicholas Kdllay’s book as a counter- 
balance to Ferenc Nagy’s Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain. Both books are 
write by Hungarian orl eats who stress their dislike for the foreign regime 

that permitted their authority. The differences are soon obvious. Whereas 
the first believes that all was well in Hungary in Horthy’s day (a view with which 
Sir Owen O'Malley in Phantom Caravan docs not noticeably disagree), Ferenc 
Nagy knows too well the plight of the people. Hungarian Premier tells the story 
of the German occupation of Hungary. Nicholas Kállay may express enlightened 
views now and protest his faith in progress; but his actions at the time of his 

premiership are an indication of his merit and of how narrow his sympathies 
were, Under the Horthy regime very little was attempted to make the country 
democratic, and the abi eb of pre-war days in Budapest is one of the 
- poverty of the people and of the night clube. 

Hungarian politicians ater ite capacity for being wrong. Ill-starred 
shit aael they Mave alveye bean past nadie a (he T E 
d on. ‘They are like the soldiers in the poem: “ Bravely they went to battle, 
but they always fell.” Nicholas Kállay was typical of them, inde 
the wrong side at the wrong time. Viewing his record with satisfaction he 
laments the Hungary he knew is ended, and Dr. C. A. McCartney, in a 
somewhat unadventurous introduction to his book, joins him in this lament. 
But this unn excursion into regret is so much sentimental folly. A 
country that has in the past done so badly for the welfare of i its people does not 
deserve the civilised luxury of a continuous political constitution. War, and in 
particular the iron of the Russian occupation, should have done much to purge 
the souls of those whose bad roment made pre-war Hungary a nation of 
emigrants and suicides. The Bnd of Kossuth and Petofi earned a revolution. 
It is a country in which there have always been men ready to die for a freedom 
they have never achieved. Now at last it has broken the links with that past 
political system which threw up so many rtunist and reactionary statesmen. 

Russian oppression and Communism will not bring salvation to this unfortu- 
nate little country, but at least when in the future the time comes for political 
wisdom those discredited expatriates who supported a stand-still policy of 
feudalism and State-controlled poverty will have been swept into the dingier 
corners of history. The Hungarian people are like Chesterton’s people of 
England. AT hiy Nave catino ken ook When they do speak it will not be with the 
voice of Nicholas Kallay. J. Vas. 


Hungarian Premier, By Nicholas Kallay. Oxford University Prees. 4as. 


EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY 


Numerous studies in at least a dozen languages were written on the origin of 
Bina anda iy PER and fot a lang, te time controversial opinions were 
‘expressed by many writers on the subj ect. H. Paszkiewicz takes it up and 
discusses the difficulties which face rians who Aay. thin pait of Barore 
hee h examination of contemporary sources, Russian—in particular the 

cle of ‘‘ Nestor ”—Jewish, Greek, Arabic and others, he sheds new light 

on exstern Europe; deals at length with the ethnical and political conditions of the 
various Slavonic tribes settled in the ns of the Dnieper, the Dniester, the 
Bug and the Volga; and describes the Finnish tribes and ir territories as well 
ir relations with the Eastern Slavs in the Volga region. His remarks on the 
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significance of the term “ Rus” are especially interesting as this term, according 
to the author, ‘ acquired a variety of meanings in the course of time.” He 
distinguishes between the phical, political and religious meanings of the . 
term, applying them to his historical accounts. He links the development of the 
Slavonic rite in the “ Rus ” with the activities of St. Cyril and Methodius and 
their disciples inside and outside Great Moravia. 

The “ eternal ” controversy about the origin of the Russian State, represented 
by so-called “ Normanists ” and their opponents, is fully discussed. ¢ author 
accepts the Varangian influences on the foundation of the Kievan Rusa, a view 
entirely rejected by the Soviet historians including Gregov, the most eminent of 
them. Bringing his story to the end of the fourteenth century, the author 
discusses the rise of Muscovy and the political circumstances which accompanied 
it, and deals with the role played by the Golden Horde as well as with the growth 
and importance of Lithuania at the time. He shows the period when the two 
States, Lithuania and Muscovy, competed for power, and how only because of 
the threat of the Teutonic Order to Lithuania and, at the same time, the decline 
in ee ee ee Oe 

book is a work of great learning, written with clarity and based on a critical 
examination of the sources. Its value is enhanced by the thirteen dices 
to which over a hundred are devoted, treating certain points in detail 
which could not have been brought into the context, among others the historical 
importance of the Tale of the Raid of Igor. Grau ected ah I ren Dea 
two thousand books and articles will uridoubtedly be r a long time to the 
students of the period, especially those in the West. ‘There are in addition two 
maps and five genealogical tables of the ruling houses of eastern Europe. This 
in one of the most scholarly books written on this period available in English. 

Pav. SEWARCZYNSKL. 

Ths Origin of Russia. By H. Peeskiewicx, George Allen & Unwin. 63s. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Both these books are for specialist students of the Far East. To such they are 
invaluable. Of the two Professor sual 8 demands more background knowledge 
on the part of the reader; for his book is essentially a comment on the biblio- 

hies and source material—covering China's history from the dim past to the 
disintegration of the Manchus-—that must be evaluated by any student of China’s 
past. c present volume purports to be no more than an introduction to an 
economic history of China, and it whets the nd aa for Professor Kirby’s 
larger volume. The field is one which English scholars have neglected. Professor 
Kirby takes up arms against the sterile attempts of the Chinese Marxists to 
distort the variegated patterns of Chinese history to fit the well-worn Hegelian 
dialectic which Marx used to describe life in nineteenth-century England; he is 
rightly concerned at the way terms like “ feudal ” and “ landlordism ” are used as 
catchwords. For dogmatic attempts to assert parallel developments on the basis 
of analogies drawn from European history and society as seen h the eyes of ` 
Marx and Engels are the very negation of sound scho ip. The Kuomintang’s 
share in strengthening this interpretation of China’s past is not forgotten: “ As 
thought was driven more and more underground, it passed more and more under 
the influence of Marxism.” Chiang Kai-Shek’s Setanta oe secret 
lice and brutal attacks on “ Sees ie E ing ” in the universities did a lot to 
derengtlien academic Marxism. long as China’s present historians think in 
terms of the necessity of finding evidence to fit ready-made Marxist categories, 
we shall have to look outside China for the truth about her ancient past. Professor 
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.has put students in his debt by g the rich storehouse of material f 
E E eo ih field carried on.by Japanese - 
sinologues.’ 


The second’ book is concerned with the contribution of western firms in 
opening up China and Japan from the mid-nineteenth century, when commercial 
seer OEO ee ee ‘The men who set up posts on the 
Chinese-Tibetan borders and who opened the Yangts¢ gorges to were 
real merchant adventurers. There are some amusing items in these well- 
documented We read of a firm in the.1840’s that shi large quantities 
of knives and forks to China, oblivious of the fact that the Chinese used chop- 
sticks; another firm exported “a tremendous consignment of pianofortes.” 

An Ipswich firm vainly tried to interest the Chinese in toy railway 
in the hope of getting the Son of Heaven in in railway develop- 
ment. But the Emperor wes not amused. In 1865 a twelve-mile stretch of ino 
ran- from : Shanghai to Woosung. The ee 
Matheson twelve years later when it was rt maron ee 
threw ‘the rails into-the river, - This typifi omic backwardness of 
Chine and the conservatism which, pos roger in ira tcmaaletier po 
in the hostility to the West of the Empress Dowager. This is strikingly con- 
trasted with the forward-looking attitude of the Japanese; they wanted to modern- 
ise Japan and had such an ordered governm ent that there was no need for west- 
errs to sek the privilege they dened in China in the form of onceasions 
and Treaty Ports. When Perry reached Japan in ys she was alread: 

She used the West to make herself the equal of the West. But China's 
reluctance to the’ esas forced upon her had the inevitable politi 
repercussions. poe opportunities for her present-day economic 
bisorea to iidulge that tamiliar xenophobia-which is said to have originated 
in the Mongol invasion, and read the words “ foreign presence ” as “ economic 
exploitation,” These books are recomuiner dediveading far those WD stek alight 
Se irene ay an oe oe ee 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN, 
ie ee oe py Siart Key: Allen & Unwin. F 
Western Enterprise in Far Eastern Development: China and Japan. By G, C 
Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. Allen & Unwin. aos. 


RESISTANCE AGAINST: HITLER . 


It has.sometimes been asserted that the Germans in writing the history of the 
recent past have been trying to gloss over the enormous crimes of Hitleriam and 
to whitewash the part which they themselves have played in the shocking tragedy - 
which overwhelmed them in 1945. This book, written by one of Germany’s 
most distinguished historians; proves abundantly that. such assertions are as 
usual the result of an unwarranted generalisation. Professor Ritter makes no 
attempt to hide or even to minimise the enormities of Hitlerism; every 
se ie eine ry alan of everyting Her wend Kr fhile atthe 
same time reflecting the author’s abhorrence of everything 


Perhaps the:very -fact that he chose as the subject of his historical research the 

movement of moral and political resistance against Hitler within the confines of 
ee eee ee 
German people, but:there is no doubt that the other Germany.which emerges. 


` 
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was as real though, alas,:not so effective as Hitleriam. The story of those who 

Fee Oe Re AE OE Aigai Wil arapa be remembered Dy mea. who believe 
Burke that a whole nation cannot be.indicted...We must be 

- grateful to Professor Ritter for having told this story in such a ı that nobod: 

who reads it can fail to be deeply moved. i 4 


The story proceeds with the inexorability of a Greek tragedy while it does not 
lack elemente which border on the grotesque. Can anything more extraordinary 
be imagined than the story of Goerdeler, havi eigen seams e 
awaiting execution, being commissioned by a to write official 
memoranda about constitutional reformas in Germany, or of proach- 

ing bim alsa foes rae OA 

R i t was Sod ig which both Wider ad hik 
opponents had their being; an ib ig: per hape not eurprising thet the story Cf the 
nid aah in spite of the very real suffering and personal tragedies which it 
involved, reads partly like a fantastic melodrama, partly like an account of some 
hastly nightmare. It is this nightmarish quality which makes the task of the, 

rian so difficult, even impossible, and we might well ask ourselves whether 
we are not still too much emotionally involved in the events to see them in their 
correct perspective. Although Professor Ritter’s book is undoubtedly one of the 
most important contributions yet made to our mow! of recent German 
E Rta ey Es coat eran po nia Sat le correctives to the 
views presented by Gisevius and Wheeler-Bennett, I am sure he would be. the 
teat bs a aE (eles Gel is alceciion ea oun ae He has 
certainly succeeded in showing that there were a great many people in Germany 
who op Hitler and eventually even tried to remove him, but it can well be 
doubted whether it is possible to talk of a movement of resistance in the generally 
accepted sense. There were active centres of criticism, derived from a variety of 
moral, religious, political and economic positions; but it becomes once more 
abundantly clear that there was no integrated or even centrally directed resistance 
movement, ant Goerdeler like Beck and Stauffenberg, who might be considered 
ope taser lig OEOD eA aE AAS Quality, DoE DECT A 
nightmare, 


Professor Ritter is far too honest an historian to try and give substance to these 
ahadows. Fo eee ae eee 
completely truthful picture of Goerdeler as of a man who was absolutely honest, 
„very brave and deeply conscious of the evil of Hitleriam." It becomes: clear, 
however, as the story unfolds that, despite his great abilities as an administrator, 
he was not a political leader, that he was full of illusions, and that his qualities 
turned into defects in his superhuman task. Thus the deep moral convictions 
which had driven him into uncomp: opposition ‘prevented him from 
tncoaing any attempt on Hier’ fe although an long a Hier vedo 
conspiracy against him had the slightest chance of success. There is something 
natve in his belief that if onty he could talk to Hitler he could persuade him to do ` 
. the right thing, but then there is something futile about the whole 


Some recent writers have tried to glose over this futility by b the western 
. Powers for the failure of the ee which aaa: ‘it has been 
suggested that if Chamberlain had not flown to Godesberg the German Generals 


would have removed Hitler. Professor Ritter makes no such claim but it must 
be regretted that he still gives the impression that such a General’s putsch might 
have succecded if Britain and France hed remained firm in 1938, although 
on the evidence of the facts produced by him such a putsch was moet improbable 
and would most certainty have failed. If the revolt failed in 1944 after Stalingrad 
and the débâcle in North Africa, when everybody except fanatical Nazi. bosses 
knew the war to be lost, how could resistance have been successful in 1938 when 


a 
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8 per cent of the German people were behind him and were dizay with success? 
"Pia io not the only inconsistency in Professor Ritter’s account; another example 
is his treatment of the Polish question. Again he does not go so far ds some 


recent German writers who have blamed Britain for guaranteed Poland 
and thus prevented her from settling the problem of the Corridor 
yet he ane deplore the British tee an that it stiffened Taak. 


of the Polish Government. e know now Hitler was not interested in 
or the Corridor, and that whatever the unfortunate Poles would have 
done fate was sealed as had been that of Cxechoelovakis. 


Professor Ritter brings home with an almost shattering clarity the terrible 
ee ee As German 

i successes, a8 opponents of Hitler they 

that every success would diminish their chances against him. During the . 

war this dilemma became truly Bea ich Gee bares een cee 
victorious any resistance was not h treason but hopeless, although they’ , 
‘might have cousted on hely fran outst ; when Germany’s military fortunes 
turned, their internal chances rose but now Germany’s enemies insisted on,. 
unconditional surrender. It is quite poesible that future historians will consider | 
‘the fateful’ decision of Casablanca as a t political blunder, but Professor - 
Ritter fails to see or at least does not appreciate the fact that the western 
leaders were in a dilemma themselves. If they countenanced an internal Lita 
and camne ers with the rebela they ran the grave rk of helping to roduce 
new “ Dolchstosslegende ” which they were un dably determin to aboid | 
at all cost. Can they also really be ined fr decur ing ceca Wiig id they. 
could do while Hitler was succeseful, and was it really so surp ns 
they suspected rebels of being not 90 much against Hitler but against 
losing the war? Indeed it is Site peut tae hee eee aa, 
had succeeded and Hitler had been assassinated many Germans today would 
that their defeat was not the result of his incom ce and madness but was in 
fact caused by the conspirators having stabbed him in the back while he was 
engaged on his historic task. Even as things have developed there are many 
Germans who consider the men of 1944 a8 traitors, and it is to be hoped that 
Professor Ritter’s account will counteract such dangerous tendencies. It is 
posaible that later generations will judse these momentous events as elements of 
a genuine tragedy. Perhaps one of the conspirators was right when he said that 
the Germah people had to drink the bitter cup to the dregs before they could be 
saved. net 


In reading this account of one of the most disastrous phases of German history 
we become deeply conscious of one fact for which the author provides ‘no 
explanation. The conspirators failed, not because they were not brave enough or 
because they were constantly baulked by “ insidious incident,” but fundamentally 
because they did not have the people behind them. Professor Ritter does indeed | 

reasons for the triumph of Hitleriam in Germany which have often been 
ht forward, but even if we admit the validity of these we still feel that th 
do not tell the whole story. Thua the question which ia the moet important ot all? 
why a great nation like the Germans who produced men like Goethe and Best- 
hoven, Stein, and Lain on a lower level Carl Goerdeler could follow a de- 


mented d tler, remains unanswered, and perhape will only be 

a generations of historians who can view these events 

i detachment than any of ua, inside Germany or outside, oe 
R. Aris 


Carl Goerdlr und die detscha Widhrtandsbonening. _By Gerhard Ritter. Deutsche 


Verlageanstalt, Stuttgart. i 
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_ GENEVA 


I 


HE Heads of Governments who have met in Geneva to settle the 

I agenda for the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in October have 

returned well satisfied. They have not achieved any definite 
agreements; that was not their business. But they report on a change of 
atmosphere.: It was not cold war; it was not suspicious caution; it was, 
if not agreement, at least real friendliness and a wish to find ways of, 
agreement and co-operation. Of course one remembers the engaging 
jollity of “Uncle Joe” which had a winning effect upon certain leading 
Americans in 1945, but our representatives were not taken in that time, 
“and it is not likely that they have mistaken appearance for reality this time. 
' There has been a great change from Stalin’s methods, and in a sense from 
his policy. It is not merely thé change that has come over all nations 
- since the discovery of the hydrogen bomb, that war is now a form of 
. collective suicide and not merely the regular last move in the political 
game. For Stalin was always against war and afraid of war. It is some- 
thing else. 

Stalin in 1945 saw clearly how terribly Rusaia had suffered. Her dead 
were innumerable—they have been estimated at twenty million; her 
economy utterly exhausted; her European territory wasted with ari 
intensity surpassing even that of bombed Germany. But after all, the 
Western European nations, though their sufferings had been nothing to 
Russia’s, were left just as weak and much leas able to recover. None of 
them had the vast resources that Russia had, nor yet Russia’s power of 
endurance. Besides, they had shown that they were caught in their 
rotten capitalism and bound to decay. For Russia recovery was a hard 
task involving much suffering and much ruthlessness; but the Russian 
people could stand the suffering and the Man of Steel was not afraid of 
“ruthlessness. Strength at all costs must be the policy. Once recovered, 
Russia would be master of Europe; meantime the Russian people must 
be made to feel their danger. Russia needed nothing but peace, but the 

- Capitalist governments, justly afraid of their future, were for war as soon > 
as they dared. True to their abominable principles they lived on the 
subsidies of American millionaires; they admitted, and actually invited, 
American armies to occupy their countries. ‘They forced Great Britain 
into military commitments. They surrounded Russia with aerodromes 
for American bombers. They formed a gigantic military alliance which 
they called “Atlantic,” though it reached as far from the Atlantic as the 

. eastern end of the Mediterranean. If that was not preparation for war 
on Russia, what was it? Of course they all said that the N.A.T.O. . 
Alliance was purely defensive; what war-maker in history has not always 
said that? 

Russia must not shrink from - hardship. She could get, and could 
digest, immense reparations; the various “liberated” countries in East 
Europe, and even as far as Hungary, could be made tributary and com- 
pelled to work. Then, though in the end war with the capitalists would 
be inevitable, there must be no war now. Sooner or later the Capitalist 

`+ states would decay, and would need only a final push. Only two had 


ns “ 


f, 
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any signs of life in them, Britain and America, and already Britain’s 
empire was revolting from her and America supporting the revolt. 
America herself had escaped from British rule, so had Ireland, so had 
India and Burma, so should all the rest. War between Britain and 
America would be the sign of final collapse. Meantime, while carefully 
avoiding war with the Western nations, there was much that Russia could 
do to hasten their downfall. “The Cominform’—so ran the regular 
message from Stalin—“must in every country support every movement, 
socialist or non-socialist, which was likely to destroy the social order; 
strikes, especially shipping strikes, infiltration of trade unions, and of 
course in the non-European peoples a steady encouragement of their 
resentment of White supremacy.” 


~So much for the foreign programme. At home, too, it was to be. ee 


strength at all costs. A vast increase of heavy industry to strengthen the 
army, air force and navy; consumer goods, the produce of light industry, 
could look after themselves. Agriculture must be collectivised and 
peasants turned into factory workers. Life would be hard, but Russia 


must be frue to herself. Stalin had an enduring and very ignorant people > - 


to deal with; he had also on his side the feeling of triumphant enthusiasm 
which always accompanies revolution. For any discontented or rebellious © 
there were the labour camps-where they could work or die. 

The enterprise was a success. Russia did recover, and at the end of 
ten years was far better organised, better educated, and far and away the 
strongest power in Europe. But the price for such success was heavy. 
The incessant hardship was resented. People kept flying in thousands 
from Eastern Germany, from the satellite states, even from Russia itself. 
. There were occasional risings, easily and savagely crushed. The 
population of the slave-camps went up by millions. At times there were 
mass executions. At Vorkuta and elsewhere the sacred name of Stalin 
was openly cursed. Then, in spite of all discouragement, too many 
Russians, soldi diplomats and others had managed to go abroad: 
They had learnt things that Stalin did not know. They had seen that 
the Western peoples had a much easier life than was allowed in Russia. 


“They had found that the West was just as anxious for pezce, just as horrified ` 


- at. the thought of war, as Russia was. Cautious as they had to be, their 


information spread. The intelligentsia became critical. The best ~ 


novelists, instead of ‘‘stirring to ever greater heights the joyous flame of 
revolutionary ¢nthusiasm,” which was their obvious duty, had actually 
- begun to write satire. They described incompetent leaders, ‘corrupt 
officials, hypocritical flatterers—as though such things -could exist in a 


true Marxist-Leninist society! The Minister of Culture had to point ` - 


out that “a politically bad book carries error into every corner of the 
country and into millions of minds, and requires the labour of thousands 
of state officials to cure.” Worse still, though such writers might be 
punished and disqualified, their books had often been rapturously received 
by readers. The disappointments in food production, too, could no 


longer be hidden. In January of this year Krushchev called attention to`` 


“the grain requirements which had been hardly taken account of in the 
pat - Livestock and fodder were both down, while the town population 
d risen by seventeen millions. On Stalin’s death in 1953, criticisms 


~ 


a 
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_ became bolder. For a time Malenkov was taken to be the leader of a 


, great change in policy from “guns” to “butter,” but for some reason he 
was not strong enough and the situation was not yet ready for the new 
policy. He retired, and the expenditure for 1955 showed yet further 
increase on heavy industry (from 133 millions to 164); and further decrease 
on-light industry (36 millions to 27) and on agriculture (74 million to 65). 
The satellites too were mercilesaly pressed. After all, since all the. 
western powers were increasing their armaments Russia could hardly 
avoid doing the same. Still, an experiment towards making life easier 
might be worth trying. + ' 

To meet the need for food and consumer goods one obvious remedy 
was an increase in international trade. There must be more dealings 

- with the West, more lifting of the curtain, and of course less friction and 
“Cold War” and abusive language. The much advertised Soviet Peace 
Policy could be made less aggressive and more conciliatory. It had 
already had some success; French statesmen of great. authority and 
moderate views, like Herriot, had given support to it. A real effort of 
conciliation might win support for the Communist Parties from many 
who were not strictly Communist; a pro-Communist government in 


- France and Italy was perhaps a not impossible dream; and what a 


difference that would make in the balance of power! A reconciliation 
with Tito would be helpful. A peace treaty, with Austria, which Russia 
had persistently blocked at over two hundred meetings, was suddenly 


, granted, and on reasonable terms. The only condition was that Austria ` 


must give a pledge of neutrality. She must never join the West Europe 
or N.A.T.O. forces. That would ahow the road for Germany; the only 
price for Germany’s chief desire, reunification, would be what most 
Germans in their hearts must surely desire, neutrality and freedom from . 
A great change of method. A great experiment involving so far nọ 
-conceasion and no risk, For it is very significant that the relaxation of 
expenditure on heavy industry has not begun. That must wait till it is 
clear that the new experiment is a success, What, after all, were the main 
aims of Russian policy in opposition to the West? They seemed very 
natural, First she wished for the immediate destruction and prohibition 
of atom bombs; why indeed said the plain man, should such horrors be 
tolerated? She wished all armies to retire to their own countries, and 
particularly objected to the presence of large American armies and special 
American aerodromes in all the’countries of Western Europe. She had 
no objection to the re-unification of East and West Germany, but of course 
the united nation must be neutral. Why should she be instantly plunged 
into the feuds of Europe and America? And how could a nation which 
was half Communist and half Capitalist be expected to commit herself 
to the Capitalist side? T 
The most vital objection to this policy as a whole is not that it is un- 
reasonable, but merely that it would leave the enslaved nations enalaved, 
and Europe at the mercy of Russian man-power; and no Western country 
at present can trust Russia’s promises. However, no item in this policy 
_has so far been given up. has happened is, first, that the existence 
of the hydrogen bomb has produced everywhere an utter reluctance to 
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resort to war. War is a much more remote er than it was. Then 

the new rulers of the Kremlin have more knowl of foreign countries 

than Stalin possessed or approved. The continuously patient and 

pacific leaderahip of our Prime Minister has made some real impression- 
on the world. America too seems to be turning away from McCarthyism. 

Then evidently at Geneva the frank and generous friendliness of President 

Eisenhower carried conviction to those who had shared with him the unity 

of the battlefield. Bulganin and Kruschev melted with a true Russian 

impulsiveness which had never been seen in Stalin’s time. 

Free elections Russia cannot grant: they would mean a complete 
surrender of Communist principles. But some disarmament is surely 
possible, and that would be a great sign of change. Ruassia’s strength is 
secure and her standard of life is still far too low. The way is open to,a . 
policy of more general contentment and prosperity, more international 
trade and more normal international relations. Russia can afford to wait; 
time, she knows, must be on the side of Communism. 

The answer of the West is at least equally sincere but less plausible. 
We are preparing for war on a large scale, because without such preparation 
Europe is so weak and must offer Russia an easy conquest; because Russia 
has for centuries pursued a policy of ion; because since 1945 she 
has annexed or reduced to aae ance? all eastern Europe and is 
ready to digest more. We dare not abolish the atom bombs, because 
without bombs Russian man-power is overwhelmingly stronger than ours. 
We want Germany to be united and free, and are confident that that is, 
the wish of most Germans. If she is left neutral and disarmed, she will 
not be able to resist Russian advance. It is bad enough to have to leave 
the “Captive Nations” still captive, but we must tolerate it. We can 
hardly talk yet about “Peace with honour.” However, we can be fairly 
sure of having no real war, no cold war, no rigid hostility, only a long 
period of somewhat uneasy “‘co-existence” during which increased inter- 
course and more mutual knowledge ought gradually to lead towards . 
sincere general co-operation. UNO may ee begin to represent 
a united world. GILBERT Murray. 


i 


EW people noted the two lesser delegations in Geneva. The 
citizens studied with curiosity and, for Geneva cynics, almost warmth, 
only the envoys of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., as they raced 


behind noisy motor cycle escorts and screeching horns, The armies of . oa r 


French and United States cameramen and newareel operators took up 
permanent positions outside the main entrance to the Palais conference 
rooms—and concentrated on Eisenhower and Bulganin, or Kruschev and 
Zhukov. The first was sure to arrive with a vast number of young 
detectives, smiling poignantly, as if the enormous arches the creators of 
the United Nations building had designed to frighten all who entered 
had had that effect. The fabulous arches and-the vastness of the old 
League buildings inevitably produce a sense of i among most 
visitors, workers, history-writers and history-makers. ower stared 
wth aa i uli wien, wih a fow privileged ak Tate he 
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passing by. The little army of policemen and officials did not have to 
trouble to control the crowds when the cars were bringing Sir Anthony 
Eden or Mr. Harold Macmillan, or the even leas known French leaders, 
Several times I asked people at the outer entrance who was in the French 
car that had just hurried by. If the vehicle was late, it might be a safe 
conclusion that the Foreign Minister was inside, but the Geneva citizens 
‘and the holiday-makers from the rest of the Confederation answered 
frankly, “I don’t think I know.” For a citizen of the United Kingdom 
the Confederation banquet (two-hour session) was symptomatic of the 
drastic changes in our time: Eisenhower was the first guest, as head of 
state, for the host was his equal. The mellow Bulganin, slow, deliberate, 
not to be hurried, but less willing to emphasise his position than 
Krushchev in public, came second. Eden, sartorially identifiable, guest 
in white dinner jacket, was fourth. The Churchill seat was half empty. 
Eden arrived looking cold and sad, as the news reel announced it locally, 
and his expression, when leaving the conference meetings, seldom 
altered for the better. ‘What nonsense all this camera-parade is,” he 
seemed to say inaudibly, Yet what other crumb of his feelings, views, 
hopes, fears, was there to be given to the anxious millions waiting far 
outaide? The tiring, metallic, permanent smile of Eisenhower was fairly 
safe to be produced twice daily for the cameramen, and the face of Eden’s 
frequent opponent, Foster Dulles, expreased the preoccupation of a man 
said to be exceptionally concerned with religion. But Eisenhower sensed, 
as did few others, the real page that marks the meetings in Geneva, 
latterly, if not at first. If a modest internal strike takes weeks to settle in 
Britain, how can sane men consent to a neurasthenic notion, pressed 
forward by Eisenhower, that the world’s torments can be discussed and 
settled in five or six sessions of one hour or less? If we allow for the three- 
language translations, that is what comes of 3 hour talks. Yet none had 
apparently the authority to challenge the U.S. theme that discussions 
between Eisenhower and his parliamentarians were more important than 
the frontal attack on the threat of international disruption and world 
destruction by all the Four Big Chiefs. Eden might well have threatened 
Oe ee ae a ceiling of say a fortnight. 
Eisenhower might have been glad of public demand abroad for a longer 
conference. 

Accreditation has become a comedy and farce with my own ticket, issued 
on the second day of the Conference, bearing the number 1052. Ladies 
from a tiny town in the Middle West or America’s Patagonia, envoys 
from organisations of the faintest newspaper interest, secured tickets and 
helped pack the Maison de la Presse. crowded into the sole place 
where writers could hear accounts of the discussions between the Big 
Four or the Foreign Ministers as given by tired, anxious, hurrying, rushed 
“spokesmen.” ‘The Frenchman said less than anyone, maybe, because, 
im a indiscretions have been alleged in higher French quarters. ` 

est among the four, he fee up the proceedings on one historic 
aa twelve o'clock, because a certain correspondent could 
not be traced. Two hundred waited. The Russian gave least of all 
about the Russian speeches and might have been mistaken for a Briton, 
in style, because of his under-statement and austerity of speech. But 
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his precise clarity of pronouncement led to the Russian hall (largest, and 
given after a friendly “lottery” in neutral M. René Keller's nice new 
omens hat) being always wholly packed. The little Russian in un- 
posing grey suit and grey `tie was flanked by a chain-smoking interpreter 
in ee blouse and fashionable wave for French, and a courteous, but 
slow-translating male, for English. The Russian was oe for 
crumbs that might drop, after every “briefing” by 40 
J ese, Chinese, several Russians, French and one rlebinted Amena American 
who knows a little Russian. 

Friday was the one day when amiles were rare. Even the preasmen, 
present for the tens of millions of men and women whose lives may well 
be settled by the success or failure of the atmosphere Geneva has engen- 
dered, seemed crushed by the news of the “imbroglio” on the directives 
communiqué. Saturday morning saw long faces. Then news broke 
that settlements had aes Meese But I am not concerned with the 


SESE A aad \Geneva ie the caprici ricious old mistress 
ed lle hopes of tor, or ale has 
a of good faith ere AT little A doubt a in . 


July, 1955, Geneva saw the end of an epoch, of the diplomacy fashionable 
before the atomic age. The Big Four, as represented by Eisenhower ind 
Bulganin, announced the recognition of the hydrogen*era, They told 
‘their peoples that, while it is true the Russian-can now wreck six of eight 
vast U.S. centres of population and industry, it is equally Spee 
within several hours of death having rained on America, death would rain 
on Russia’s main cities—from U.S. bases on her periphery. Any children 
in the Pentagon who imagined a “knock-out” hice on Russia is possible 
shave been told to assume adult status and reflect in the light of the 
sobering news from the U.S.S.R. available to high Western leaders. 
The frightening Soviet hydrogen bombs, large and small, their incredibly 
fast jet-fighters and atom-droppers, shed powerful aid to ‘the humble men 
in Geneva. The hated scientists who shamed mankind in Hiroshima 
may have made their amends in Geneva. The cordiality between’ 
Eisenhower and Bulganin and Zhukov was born of common fear among 


“ giants who know the dread truth spoken by Nehru—Co-existence or 


world destruction of the human race in the briefest space of weeks. I 
have never been so conscious of serious little men seeking to postpone 
disaster for Mankind as in Geneva. The dark clouds and winds of 


. Thursday night were followed by a restless day. But the Sabbath came 


to rejoice the hearts of the actors in the drama, with newe of the most 


valuable accord among the Great Powers. Maybe Geneva has said, 


“No war is now possible.” - GEORGE BILAINEIN. 
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this article appears the hangover from the smiles exchanged ` 

mainly between President Eisenhower and the Soviet Delegates . 

will have evaporated and serious observers will have come to the 
conclusion that the main result of the Big Four Conference was that the 
present Russian leaders, to some extent also Molotov, have learned how 
to say “no” in a polite way, and making it quite clear that they will not 
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give up the activities of international communism with its ultimate aim 
of World communiszation.” We certainly do not want to minimise the 
results of Geneva; of which the most important was that thé initiative 
in the creation of a more human atmosphere between the two blocs was 
due to President Eisenhower. But as to the practical results it was simply 
agreed that one should try in October to agree. Whether this will be 
- easier with Molotov as partner is doubtful. But perhaps until then the 
Kremlin will decide to send a more congenial Foreign Minister to the 
Palais des Nations. 

There are, however, points which Western statesmen would do well 
not to forget. If they go to Geneva with the idea of a compromise they 
are bound to lose against the Russians, who are holding such advanced 
positions in Europe of non-Russian territories; secondly if as can be 
ascertained—Russia needs fifteen years of peace so as to streamline her 
own industry and military preparedness and to help building up China’s 
industry, then any “concessions” it would make to the West would be 
only a present to her own necessity for peace and therefore worth making. 
. Thirdly it must be agreed that the problem of the Satellite States is closely 
linked together with and perhaps as important as the German problem, 
and that without a peaceful solution, with internationally controlled free 
elections in those countries, real peace would not dawn in Europe. All 
the international agreements and declarations from Yalta to the Potomac 
merely oblige the Western countries and Russia to a peaceful and free 
development of those countries. The West has to choose between 
110 million anti-communist people remaining under a dictatorial and 
anti-christian rule or 10,000 rulers who seek help from Russia 86 as not 
to give up their domination. 

President Eisenhower, who before the Conference has more often 
emphasised his determination to work towards this “peaceful liberation,” 
seems to have forgotten that problem soon after he arrived in Geneva. 
And now after his return home he seems to be more interested in space 
satellites which will coat 110 million dollars than in the equivalent number 
of human slaves. Should the Preaident have intended to usé the problem 
of the Satellite States only as an exchange in an overall compromise? 
Is he not aware that his total silence at Geneva on that problem makes 
those unfortunate millions of people believe that he has tacitly or secretly 
acquiesced in the present status quo in Europe? Sir Anthony Eden, 
who in this Geneva courting between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., had 
unfortunately not the opportunity to display all his statesmanship, has 
nevertheless hinted to a possible, we may say the only possible, solution 
of the Satellite States when he insisted on including in the programme for 
the October meeting the study of “a demilitarized zone” in Europe. 

The Satellite States, after having been thoroughly exploited economically 
by Moscow, have become today more a liability than an advantage for 
Russia which has to provide for them not only food but also coal, raw 
. material and machinery for heavy industry as well as tractors and motor- 
cars, thus reducing the capacity of its own development and industrial 
production. Not to speak of the necessity of satisfying China’s ever 
growing demands lest her ally be driven into the economic sphere of 
Japan and America. The 110 million people of Central and South 
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Eastern Europe are in their overhelmig majority- anti-communist and 
anti-Russian, due to the military occupation, to terřór ánd lack of personal 
and State independence. It is no more a secret that not only rank and file 
communists of those countries but even members of the Governments 
are expressing already their discontent with the Kremlin rulers who do 
not seem to consult them on'their changes of policy but treat them only as 
stooges who have to execute the orders from Moscow. The Russian 
occupation armies and the hundreds of technical and political experts 
feel every day, as the Nazis did during the war, that they are unwanted in 
the Satellite countries, which is having a bad effect on their morale, not 
to mention the daily comparison they are bound to make between the low 
Russian standard of living and the lowered but still higher standard in 
the Satellite states. 

Under these conditions the West ought to make out of Sir Anthony’s 
proposal a dynamic arm which might ease the international tension and 
impress the people of the world. This would certainly be the creation 
of a “Neutral Belt,” not from the territory today more incliried towards 
the West as the Russian would like to have it, but from the Central and 
South Eastern Countries, from the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Adriatic, 
countries which were overrun by Russia and are dominated by their 
Communist stooges in flagrant contradiction with the Yalta and Potedam 
Agreements, the UNO Charter and the Bermuda declaration. This 
neutral bloc of States guaranteed by UNO, who would have to supervise 
also the free elections to be held there, can really and physically separate 
the “aggressive” West from the ‘‘peaceloving East,” as Russia seéms to 
desire. Free elections in these countries cannot and will not mean “‘the 
restoration of the old regimes.” The clock cannot be put back, but it 
will mean the reduction of the communist parties from their all-powerful 
dictatorial status to the role which the electorate would be willing to grant 
them. That Neutral Belt, if a part of the Russian proposed European 
Security Pact under UNO guarantee, could play its part algo in a progressive 
disarmament programme. Thus these States could certainly not indulge 
in an anti-Russian policy, and it can be believed that their responsible 
leaders would not even dream of doing so. It is not in their old tradition 
to be aggressive against the big neighbours but only to fight against their 
aggression. Should Moscow accept this peaceful solution of the Satellite 
States problem, it would lay the foundation of real and friendly co- 
existence between these 110 million people of Central Europe and the 
numerous Soviet republics. Finland is an inspiring example. At the 
same time Russia would get rid in a face-saving way of a problem which 
according to all information available is becoming more and more a head- 
ache for the Kremlin, by changing these people who are today active 
enemies of communism and therefore of Russia into potential friends. 
And Moscow knows that in case of war she must count with an upheaval 
of those nations behind the lines of their forward troops. 

Economically this proposal would be more advantageous to Russia and 
China than to the West because the tremendous build up of industry in 
the Satellite countries cannot be destroyed and their natural market would 
be Russia and Asia. Once those States are independent the Kremlin 
_. would not have to worry anymore about the supply of raw materials or 
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the bad quality and high-cost of-production. And politically Germany or 
any Western “aggressor,” if attacking through or over the territory of that 
Neutral Belt, would become an aggressor for all the UNO nations, without 
mentio that those countries would again play in such a case their 
historic role of shock absorbers. Given the opportunity they could play 
the constructive role, as they did in the past, of an economic and cultural 
buffer zone between East and West. 

There is, however, one condition for the success of such a bold plan: 
the West must stand united and firm behind such a proposal and not com- 
promise or let down some of the Satellite countries but include them all 
in the Belt. Firmness of the West has brought Moscow to their latest 
appeasing policy. Firmness and unity alone can bring the Russians to 
sce and accept the right solution for themselves and European co- 
existence. In any case if such a proposal of a Neutral Belt is going to be 
sustained by the Western Governments they could count not only on the 
support of their own nations who are aware that peace cannot be bought 
with the sacrifice of 110 million enslaved people, but also on the support 
of those nations who will see in such a proposal the only possibility for a 
“new and better life. If the Russians opposed the constructive proposals 
of a Neutral Belt all the blame would fall on them, certainly from the 
Satellite nations and possibly also from a part of the more moderate 
Kremlin leaders, and surely also from the overwhelming majority of the 
non-communist Russian people, who do not desire to dominate other 
- people but to be able to live . The Kremlin’s attitude towards Sir 
Anthony’s proposal of a demilitarized zone will be the best proof of their 
sincerity towards peace and co-existence in Europe. V. V. Trea, 


RESURGENCE OF EUROPEAN JEWRY 


N International Jewish’ Conference held recently in London to 
survey the Jewish position in Europe and North-Africa, ten years 
after the end of the World War, revealed the light and shade of 
what has been a most dramatic period of the long history of the Jewish 
people. It was convened by three old-established Jewish o tions 
concerned with the well-being of the Jews of the world: the Anglo- 
Jewish Association of this country, the American Jewish Committee of the 
United States, and the Alliance Israélite of France, which is.the oldest, 
being founded in 1860. The two former bodies had convened a similar 
conference in London in 1946, to consider what steps could then be taken 
for the relief and rehabilitation of the stricken communities of Europe. 
which had been almost completely destroyed by Hitler. Of the ten 
million Jews in Europe in 1939, six million were exterminated, and most 
of the others were in countries of Eastern Europe which were already in 
the process of being isolated from the West. The remnants in the West 
lacked spiritual leadera, their syn es and institutes of learning were 
burnt to the ground. It seemed almost beyond hope that they could be 
revived. 
Far the largest, and materially far the strongest, Jewish community in 
the world then and to-day is that of the United States. It has risen in 
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number to over five millions, and it continues-to attract immigrants from 
all the European Jewries. The stricken communities of Europe looked 
to it and to the British communities both for the immediate succour and 
for the means of reconstruction: The maxim was fulfilled: all Israel is 
responsible, the one for the other. Anglo-Jewry, which had been enlarged 
in numbers by the intake, before and during the War, of 100,000 
from Germany, Austria and Central Europe, and enriched culturally by 
the absorption of many eminent scholars and scientists among them, was in 
1946 the strongest politically, and the most influential eal of the 
communities in Europe. 
The picture presented this`year was amazingly different. In all the 
countries of Northern and Southern Europe on this side of the Iron 
. Curtain the Jewish community, though small, .was again a living body, 
conscious of its Judaism. It was reinvigorated by the creation of the 
State of Israel, which has more than doubled its Jewish population in these 
ten years, and now counts one and a half million Jewish citizens who form a 
living nation. There-were gathered in London representatives of twenty 
communities, stretching from Norway in the North to Malta in the South, 
and including spokesmen of the half million Jews who live in North-Africa. 
Significantly the Alliance Israélite of France was on this occasion one of - 
the convening bodies. The Jewish community of France, though reduced ~ 
in numbers by the deportation to the Death Camps in the World War, has 
attracted thousands of refugees from Eastern Europe, and still’ counts 
300,000 souls. 
The other principal communities in Western Europe, Holland and 
i have shrunk much more. Before Hitler they each numbered 
over a hundred thousand: now they are leas than twenty-five thousand; 
and the greater part of the remnant is composed of newcomers who moved 
from Eastern Europe. In the Scandinavian countries, the Jewish popula- 
tion of Sweden, which escaped the anti-semitic savageries of the Nazis, 
has been doubled by the-reception of 7,000 survivors from the Displaced 
Persons camps. The Jewish populations of Denmark and of Norway have 
. been restored likewise to what they were by the admission of Displaced 
Persons from the camps of Central Europe. Western Germany was 
represented. In the first years after the end of the War it seemed likely 
that that century-old centre of Jewish scholarship and culture had been 
blotted out beyond recovery. But to-day 20,000 Jews have gathered agai 
in scores of small communities. Half of them are in Berlin, and half of 
them are displaced persons who have chosen to make a new home in the 
country to which they were transplanted for forced labour, and survived. . 
Austria has a proportionally larger Jewish remnant. And Vienna with its 
- 10,000 Jews is to-day the biggest centre in the former German-speaking 
communities. The Jewry of Italy maintains an almost constant Rak of 
30,000. The Italian people resisted the brutalities of the Nazi domination. 
and protected their Jewish neighbours; and again immigration from the 
East has offset the emigration of some of the youth to Israel and the losa 
of old families by assimilation. 
It was impossible for representatives to come to the Conference from the 
countries- behind the Iron Curtain. A delegation was expected from 
Yugoelavia, but in the end it did not arrive. Nor did a delegation from 
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Turkey. In those two countries the greater part of the pre-war Jewish 
population has moved to the State of Israel. On the other hand, a delega- 
tion came from Spain and from the old-established community of Gibraltar. 
After four hundred years of exclusion from the country, which was the 
chief centre of Jewish culture in the Middle Ages, Jews in this century have 
been welcome immigrants in the Peninsula. Gibraltar has attracted a 
“Sephardic” congregation from North Africa, which is a large reservoir, 
ever since it was taken by the British, and its 2,000 Jews take a prominent 
part in the civic and mercantile life of the colony. Malta, too, has had a 
tiny Jewish congregation continuously from the Middle Ages. To-day it 
counts only some fifty souls, but they maintain their synagogue in Valetta 
and cherish their kinship with the larger Jewries. 

The large majority of European Jews to-day live in the countries on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, and are cut off from the rest of the Jewish 
people in Europe as well as from Israel. Their numbers are estimated 
roughly at two and a half million. They include, besides the Jews in the 
Soviet Union, the still large communities of Hungary and Roumania. 
The Jewry of Poland, which before the World War was the biggest in 
Europe, numbering over three million, has been reduced, by the Hitler 
extermination and by emigration, to a few thousands. The community of 
Czechoslovakia, also, is a tiny fraction of the pre-Hitler quarter of a million. 
For a few years after the creation of the State of Israel, the Russian 
Suzerain allowed a amall, but appreciable, emigration from those com- 
munities in the satellite countries to Israel. But during the last half of the 
decade a violent feeling against Jews, including the Jewish Communists, was 
stirred in the satellite countries, and at once destroyed all sense of 
for the whole Jewish population and cut off_escape to the Jewish State. 
_ For the time being, therefore, the Jews of Eastern Europe are isolated, 
out of thé reach of material help from the West, and of cultural and 
spiritual help from the East. 

It was clear from the discussions of the Conference that the supreme 
problem of the restored Jewish communities of Western and Southern 


Europe is spiritual leadership. The Jewish academies from which the . 


rabbis and teachers came were in Poland, Austria or Germany. They have 
been utterly destroyed. The Rabbinical seminaries in America, which to- 
day includes half the Jews of the world, and in Britain, which counts as 
many Jews as are in Western Europe, have not filled the void. The 
European communities, which are now so much smaller, feel spiritually 
isolated. Emigration and intermarriage with Gentiles threaten their 
survival. 

The phyaical and material reconstruction ‘has been rendered possible 
mainly by the generosity and philanthropy of American Jewry. The 
American Joint Distribution Committee, which is the main instrument of 
that philanthropy, was founded during the first World War to bring 
succour to the stricken Jewish communities of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Between the wars it was called on to extend its benevolence to 
groups of Jewish refugees from Germany and Austria who had found a 
temporary asylum in Western and Southern Europe. During the second 
World War it carried on the work of rescue from the Nazi hell in a few 
neutral countries which escaped the murderous tyranny, Switzerland, 
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Spain, Portugal and Turkey. Since the end of the World War it has been 
continuously engaged in helping to rebuild the ruined communities in 


-Europe. It spends every year millions of dollars, and it has spread a 


network of social aid. Through that decade British Jewry, which, between 
1933 and 1945, raised five million pounds for the help of the Refugees, 
made its material contribution, and for half the period it contributed, also, 
the personal service of many welfare workers and advisers for the com- 
munities struggling to independence. i 

During the last three years a valuable material supplement to the 
American and British Jewry’s aid has come from the Western German 
Government, That is an act of retribution for the terrible things done 
to the Jews by the Nazi Government. In 1951 Dr. Adenauer announced in 
the Bundestag his willingness to make some material amends, both to 
Israel and to the Jewish communities which had borne the burden of the 
refugees from Nazi persecution. These communities were represented in 
long-drawn negotiations in 1952 with the German delegates at the Hague 
by a Central Body for Jewish Material Claims. Finally it was agreed . 
that the Germans would pay, over the next ten years, a total sum of over ~ 
800 million dollars in goods and credits to Israel. That sum would include 
about 100 million dollars in respect of the claims of the communal bodies 
outside Israel, to be used for the help of the refugees in those communities. 
The Jewish Agency for Palestine makes that sum available in the different 
countries from the funds which it collects there annually for helping 
immigration and settlement in Israel: while the Government of Israel 
gets the whole benefit of the payments in kind made by the Federal 
German Government. One tenth part of the German indemnities allotted 
to objects outside Israel is applied for cultural purposes. 

Besides the indemnities paid by the German Government to Israel and 
to the Central Conference, the German Government and people are doing 
something to compensate Jewish individuals for the ruthless spoliation and 
confiscation of the property of German Jews by the Nazis, and for the 
sufferings in the concentration camps and displaced persons’ camps which 
were inflicted on hundreds of thousands of victims:of the persecution. 
German legislation, partly enacted by the Allied commandera in the 
occupied zones, and partly enacted by the German Federal Government 
and the German provincial legislatures at the instance of the Allies, has 
provided for restitution of identifiable property,—mostly immovable 
property—to its former owners by those who wrongfully obtained it, It 
has provided, also, for pecuniary compensation to the sufferers for loss 
of liberty, health, profession, and damage to property. Many millions of 
dollars are paid each year to claimants in all parts of the world, who may 
be pre-war refugees or the survivors of the serf camps in Germany and 
Central Europe, now resident in a new home. The restitution and 
compensation to individuals is indirectly another source of help for the 
reconstruction of Jewish communal life. Sums recovered by Trustee 
corporations, formed in England and America to claim the confiscated 
property of Jews, victims of the gas chambers, who died without heirs, 
and the property of the former destroyed Jewish communities in the 
Western Zones of Germany and in Berlin, are directly applied to the work 
of restoration. ` 
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During the last three years a ‘new and grave problem has arisen for a 
large section of the Jewiali people outside Europe. It concerns the half- 
million Jews i in North Africa who have been, for centuries, a tolerated 
minority in the midst of a Moslem-Arab majority. The Arab population 
has become, during the last decade, more and more nationally conscious 
on account of events in the Middle East; and the security of the Jews is 
threatened. The legal status of the Jews differs in the three territories, 
Algiers, Tunis and Morocco. In Algeria, which is a Department of 
France, they are mostly French citizens; in Tunis one quarter are French 
citizens, and the rest are Tunisians; in the Protectorate of Morocco all 
but one tenth, who are immigrants or descendants of French citizens, are 
Moroccan subjects. Unlike the Jews of Europe and Jarael, the Jews of 
North Africa are, for the most part, intellectually and educationally 
backward. They have lived for centuries in ghettoes—called Mellahs 
and Haras—segregated from the Moslem population. Most of them are 
small hucksters, shopkeepers or artisans, and in large part are in the grip 
of intense poverty. 

The Alkance Israélite, which has been active nearly one hundred years, 
has opened many schools, secular, technical and religious, in the three 
countries; but they only reach a part of the Jewish population. In the 
last ten years the major Jewish educational and philanthropic organisations 
have been multiplying their efforts to improve economic and cultured 
conditions, The. Joint Distribution Committee of America, the cultural 
department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and an International 
Society, ORT,—meaning Organisation for Regeneration by Technical 
Training—have supplemented the work of the Alliance. To fit the youth 
for skilled trades, to be practiced either in their native land or in a oy 
of migration, is a primary purpose, In England an old college of Jewis 
learning, founded by the Jewish philanthropist of the Victorian age, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, near his'house in Ramsgate, has been transformed into 
a teachers’ training college for young men from North Africa who, after a 
three-year’s course, will return to their native land to be teachers and 

bis 

The chief intellectual and spiritual influence in North Africa, as else- 
where, is exercised by emissaries from Israel. They revive the Messianic 
hopes, and they foster, by example and precept, the revival of the Hebrew 
language in the achools. Terie has attracted a steady immigration from 
the region in the last years, and many thousands of North African Jews 
are registered as applicants for settlement. But a mass exodus of the 
Jewish population, such as was carried through during the last decade 
for the smaller communities of Yemen and Iraq, cannot be attempted for 
the half-million of Tunis and Morocco. Selectivity must be the basis; 
and the educational programme is required as much by those who hope to 
be citizens of Israel as by those who look to the West for a home, and those 
who are content to remain in what is one of the oldest centres of the 
Dispersion. 

The most impressive and exhilarating address of the Conference was 
given by Mr. Isaiah Berlin, who spoke of the impact of Israel on the Jews 
of other countries. His main theme was that the creation of the State 
has altered for good the status of all Jews. They are no longer an abnormal 
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p „element, having constantly to explain and justify themselves. “All have a 


‘tie with Israel; only those who live in the State owe any political allegiance, 
but the others have a national and cultural attachment. There can be no 
place any more for those Jews of the Dispersion who regard themselves as 
differing from their Gentile neighbours only in religion. That is an 
unreal pretence. Jews will remain, indeed, ious communities, but 
they must feel consciously also an attachment to Jewish nation, which 
has now its geographical centre, At the same time, the artificial national 
segregation which has been’ practised by some sections of Jews living in 
the western states, separating themselves by invisible walls of a cultural 
ghetto from their fellow citizens, and building a fence round their lives, 
should disappear. All sections of the Jewish people will be re-invigorated 
by the cultural and religious revival in eae The essential problem of 
the reconstruction of the Jewish communities in Europe, which is a lack 
of spiritual leadership, may also be resolved by Israel. The schools there 
are turning out teachers who have a faith in the Jewish destiny, and a 
fresh inspiration derived from the return to life on the soil, from the 
renaissance of the Hebrew language, and from the amazing discoveries 
„Of the history and literature of the Jews in antiquity. English-speaking 
Jewry has succeeded to the primacy of numbers and influence in the 
Dispersion, which before the World Wars was held by the Jewries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. But the primacy of the mind and the 
spiritual centre are in Israel. NORMAN BENTWICH. 


AUTOMATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


URING the past year a great wave of interest in automation—in 

the Second Industrial Revolution, as the new developments in 

technology have been called—has swept over the United States, 
Manifestations of this interest have appeared in a multitude of forms. 
The daily preas has frequently publics news items and editorials on the 
subject; numerous magazines have contained articles, or series of articles, 
on the theme; labour papers and business journals have presented dis- 
cussions of the matter. In November, 1954, the First International 
Automation Exposition was held in New York; more recently the CIO 
held a special conference at which the social and economic consequences 
of automation were considered; and still more recently a Congressional 
committee was established to probe into the new and revolutionary 
developments i in industry. From lecture platforms, clasarooms, and radio 
stations the subject of automation has been taken up. The impact of this 
publicity has been profound. F ew words have become so popular in so 
short a space of time as the term “automation.” In fact the process of 
popularization has been so rapid and so extensive that the ability to use 
the term intelligently, and with some degree of frequenicy, has become one 
of the marks of enlightened citizenship. 

As a word, and not as a technological phenomenon, automation is about 
five years old. eee 
to automation——terms such as automatic, automaton, and automat—but 
not until five years ago did automation itself appear. At that time the 
word was coined by two imaginative Americans, who made their verbal 
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invention independently and almost simultaneously. Mr. D. S. Harder,-, 


an executive of the Ford Motor Company, apparently thought of the word 
first; and Mr. John Diebold, a young management consultant and writer 
on the subject of automation, thought of it- second. The word was not 
widely used to begin with, however. As so often happens with other 


inventions, both technical and non-technical, there was a lag in its, 


adoption. But after two or three years the term began to capture the 
public fancy, until now most persons have succumbed to it. This result 
has been achieved despite the fact that the word has been called “ugly,” 
It must be granted that automation is not a beautiful nor a musical word, 
but it has the merit of suggestiveness. Moreover, it is easy-to pronounce. 
The term ‘‘automatization” has been used, but this word is too involved 
to be within the linguistic attainments of the average Americar. In 
addition it is something of a tongue-twister. Despite its weaknesses, 
therefore, automation reigns supreme. But what, specifically, does the 
new word mean? A comprehensive definition is the following one, 
presented at the time of the First International Automation Exposition: 
automation is “the substitution of mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, 
electrical, and electronic devices for human organs of observation, decision, 
and effort, so as to increase productivity, control quality, and reduce 
costs.” This definition, it will be noted, points to the means used under 
- the new methods of production, to what is replaced by these means, and 
to what is aimed at. A much simpler definition is that automation is 
“the operation of machines by other machines.” Mr. D. S. Harder has 
_ stated that the “working definition” of automation around the Ford 
` organization is “the automatic handling of parts between’ productive 
processes.” This definition, which has been called “Detroit automation,” 
is a narrow one and is not adequate. In actual practice automation, as 
it is developing in a great many plants and offices in the United States, has 
, to do with much more than “the automatic handling of parts,” though 
this is a highly important part of the automation picture. Mr. Harder is 
well aware of this fact, of course. Incidentally, it might be pointed out 
that one of the most highly publicized examples of automation in the 
United States is the Ford plant in Cleveland -which ‘makes engine blocks. 
Chunks of steel enter a vast automatic machine and emerge some minutes 
later with 532 separate operations having been performed on them. 
Essentially. automation relates to the control of industrial and com- 
mercial processes and oe This control is exercised by instru- 
ments, and, as our first ition states, these instruments are of a varied 
nature. It is not surprising, therefore, that in scientific circles the word 
“instrumentation” is frequently used. Nor is it strange that the term 
“control engineering” is often employed. In a sense automation is 
instrumentation, and the persons who work on the instruments—fashion 
them, study their application, install them-—are control engineers. One 


of the key features of automation is the principle of “feedback.” Under- 


the operation of this principle messages are sent back from one in a 
uctive process to an earlier step. Not only are the messages fed back 

ut they are acted upon; acted upon without the intervention of a human 
agent. In this manner adjustments or corrections in a production 
process are made automatically. Possibly the best example of the feedback 
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principle, and certainly the simplest and the one most frequently referred 
to in the United States, is the ordinary thermostat. With a thermostat 
in operation no one needs to observe the temperature in a room or house, 
decide whether or not the furnace needs attention, and then if he decides 
affirmatively, open or close the furnace drafts. All this is done auto- 
matically. One sets the thermostat at the temperature he wants and the 
instrument, with its accompanying equipment, does the rest. Here, to 
use the terminology embodied in one of our definitions, one “machine” 
is controlled by another “machine.” There is self-regulation. 

A thermostat is a good example of what is called “closed-loop control.” 
The control is completely automatic. Another example, identical with the 
thermostat in principle, is the lighting system that has been installed in 
New York on part of Lexington Avenue. There the lights go on and off 
automatically, depending on the degree of natural light. As J. C. 
Ingraham of The New York Times has felicitously stated, ee the 
sun deity, is replacing Chronos, god of time, as the city’s lamplighter in a 
test on Lexington Avenue.” Many more examples of the feedback 
principle (or closed-loop control) could be cited, some of them dating 
back many years. One of the best of the earlier examples was the governor 
James Watt invented for his steam engine. Thus the feedback principle 
is not new. It should be added, too, that it is not confined to the 
operations of industry. The extent to which the principle is now being 
used, however, is unparalleled by anything that has happened in times 
past. To an ever-increasing extent the processes of industry and commerce 
are being brought under the control of self-adjusting mechanisms, many 
of them of an electronic character. To a degree undreamed of earlier, 
the principle of automaticity is being put into operation. A point about 
the use of control devices in industry that should be emphasized is the 
importance now being attached to “systems” of control. Automation 
involves not merely the use of control instruments on single, detached 
machines, but the application of sets of control devices to machines that 
are linked together in a continuous process. The final result of such a 
system of controls is the automatic factory. 

Already much has been said in the United States about the advent of 
the automatic factory, and cartoons showing a bewildered boss confronted. 
with streams of products flowing out of the doorway and windows of his 
plant—due to his failure to press the “of” button when he left for the 
“weekend—are beginning to appear. There can be no doubt that the 
degree of automation will be greatly increased in many factories. And in 
many plants the number of employees needed will be sharply reduced. 
But factories will never be completely automatic, in the sense that no 
persons need be around. They will always need the attention of some 
workers, including maintenance and repair men. The most highly 
automated plants in the United States at the present time are by no 
means “‘man-less,” nor will this be the condition.of the automatic factories 
of the future. In addition to embodying the very important principle 
of feedback, automation often involves the use of computing machines, 
especially the large, complex ones known as “giant brains.” These latter 
machines, which may be looked upon as descendants of Charles Babbage’s 
“Calculating Engine” of a century ago, can-do incredible things with 
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figures. They can make calculations of a most involved nature in a 
matter of seconds, calculations which if done by hand would take weeks 
or months. Insurance companies and industrial enterprises are now 
introducing these computers, and in the years ahead an increasingly large 
number of such machines will come into use. In addition to performing 
a variety of office functions—payroll work, stock calculations, accounting, 
and so on—the giant computers can serve as central control instruments. 
In this capacity they will play a highly significant role in the automatic 
factories of the future. Some of the large computing machines have 
distinctive names. One of the best known is Umtvac, a trade-name 
derived from the words “universal automatic computer.” One of the 
earliest of the machines was called Eniac, and a recently developed one - 
bears the ominous-sounding name Maniac. IBM 601 and 702 are other 
designations. Individual machines may be given more intimate names. 
For example, the United States Census Bureau has a large computer 
which is called Fosdic. Among its other powers, this mechanical creature 
can add 5,000,000 answers in half an hour. From these terms it is obvious 
that automation is having a definite influence on the English language. 
This conclusion is borne out by the fact that in other areas of application 
automation is leading to the use of distinctive terminology. Thus a 
mechanical mouse, invented in the laboratories of the Bell Telephone 
Company, is fondly called Theseus; and the mechanism that is to be used 

` for long-distance (national and international) dialing as well as short- 
distance dialing is known as L'il Audrey. 

The development of automation in the United States is bound to have 
effects that go much beyond its modest contribution to the English 
language. The whole American economy is going to feel the influence of 
the new technological changes. For one thing, the output of industry 
will increase at an accelerated rate. During the last half century output 
per man-hour for the whole economy has gone up around 2 per cent a year. 
The rate of increase during the years ahead will likely be in the neighbour- 
hood of 3 or 4 per cent—a rate of growth that has already been experienced 
in the years just gone by. Assuming the continuance of peace, this large 
increase in the productivity of the economy will have a marked effect on 
the material living standards of the American people. Whether or not 
this will mean a higher type of civilization remains to be seen. Though 
some Americans undoubtedly feel (with Thoreau) that our inventions, 
now including the wonders of automation, are but “improved means to an 
unimproved end,” the bulk of the people assume a more optimistic 
outlook on the matter. As in times past the “fruits” of the greater 
productivity will be consumed partly in the form of more leisure. The 
length of the work weék will decline. Within a decade a large percentage 
of the work force will enjoy a thirty-five hour week. As a matter of fact 
some workers now have such a week. In many industries the week’s 
work will likely be confined to four days. For employees who live far 
from their jobs, and who consequently waste a considerable amount of 
timé going to and coming from work, such an arrangement has definite 
advantages. Moreover, there are gains in having one’s leisure time in 
larger blocks. Spare-time activities, particularly those involving motor 
trips, can often be followed more enjoyably when the time periods for 
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them are longer and more continuous. The attainment of the thirty-five 
hour week, and especially the achievement of a three-day weekend, will 
have an a S effect on the consumption-pattern of the American 
people, and hence on the pattern of production. The automobile industry 
will continue to flourish, necessitating vast expenditures on new and 
improved highways. The hobby industry will grow at a rapid rate: more 
persons will collect postage stamps; more will join the multitude of those 
who delight in “shooting”—and showing with their projectors—coloured 
pictures; more will follow Sir Winston and President Eisenhower and 
take up painting. The ‘do-it-yourself’ movement, which has been 
spreading over the country, will continue to expand and with it the 
industries that supply the necessary equipment. The recreational in- 
dustries will reach still higher levels of activity. With a shorter work 
week in sight, fears are again being expressed about the ability of the 
American populace to use its leisure time wisely. Fifty yeara ago the 
English economist Alfred’ Marshall said that the number of persons who 
know how to work well has always been larger than the number who know 
how to use leisure well. An impartial observer would probably say that 
Marshall’s statement is still true, especially of people in the United States. 
However, the ineptness of Americans in using leisure time will not cause 
them to give up their quest for shorter and shorter hours. 

There is another type of leisure that has attracted considerable attention 
‘recently, namely enforced leisure, or unemployment. ‘‘Loss of jobs on a 
tremendous scale tops the list of problems presented by the spread of 
automation,” a writer in The CIO News declares. The United Automobile 
Workers’ union, headed by Walter Reuther, has been particularly concerned 
about the question of “technological unemployment,” and has recom- 
mended various policies, including the guaranteed annual wage (now 
familiarly known as the GAW), for coping with it. Already, it should be 
added, the union has achieved considerable success in having the GAW 
adopted. The spread of automation will undoubtedly cause a considerable 
amount of labour displacement, but it is not likely to lead to large-scale 
unemployment. To be sure, there will be “pockets” of technological 
unemployment in cities and towns where the pace of automation is very 
rapid. Moreover, due to labour immobility these pockets might continue 
to exist for quite some time, despite high levels of industrial activity 
elsewhere. Thus there can be serious technological unemployment in 
Oshkosh simultaneous with a strong labour demand in Albuquerque and 
Tuscaloosa, for despite all the progress that has been made in transpor- 
tation it is still true, as it was in the days of Adam Smith, that “man is of 
all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be transported.” However, 
viewing the economy as a whole, it seems clear that automation will not 
lead to cumulative technological unemployment, to an increasingly large 
“industrial reserve army” —as Marx put it. 

At the same time that automation is causing a certain amount of labour 
displacement, it is bringing about an upgrading of the American labour 
force. The workers most likely td be displaced by the new instruments 
and machines are those of an unskilled or semi-skilled type. On the 
other hand, the persons needed to watch, and maintain, and repair the 
new equipment must be of definite technical competency. There is a 
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problem, therefore, of training, or re-training, displaced workers for the 
new jobs that are opening up. Unfortunately some of the displaced 
workers will have to move to jobs that are no more skilled than the ones 
from which they have been squeezed out. They may not have the 
ability to learn a higher type of job, or there may not be any such jobs 
available for them. Thus while in general automation means an up- 
grading of labour, some of the workers will not be able to make the grade. 
The long-run effect of automation on the “quality” of the nation’s labour 
force is suggested by a statement recently made by Isador Lubin, 
Industrial Gmiistioner of New York.’ Mr. Lubin estimated that a third 
to a half of the country’s workers will have to be skilled “to cope success- 
fully with automation.” At the present time the percentage of workers 
falling into the skilled category (as Mr. Lubin used the term) is less than ro, 
The social and economic effects of this change in the quality-composition 
of the labour force promises to be profound and far-reaching. It may 
well be that the amount of publicity given to automation in the United 
States has been excessive. But there can be little doubt that the auto- 
mation movement, accompanied as it is by the ordinary, “traditional” 
improvements in the methods and techniques of production, represents a 
new and highly important stage in the technological development of the 
country—and of the many other countries in which the movement is 
already under way. The coming use of atomic power in industry will 
further mark off the new stage in technology and may lead to results of 
even greater significance than those being produced by automation. 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. CLYDE E., DANKERT. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN ITALY 


NTERNATIONAL opinion in certain quarters has recently shown 

surprise at the unsettled political conditions of Italy. Such surprise 

illustrates the difficulty of appreciating the situation of certain countries 
which cannot be judged on the basis of the impressions derived solely 
from the official world. That the political conditions are not yet settled, 
though Italy has been self-governing since 1945, is due to the wrong inter- 
pretation of what democracy and freedom mean by certain parties and 
politicians. Until the first World War parties and politicians considered 
as their capital duty the respect of the rights of the legislature. After 
the war came the intervention of the parties in the prerogatives of the 
legislature when, for example, the former Popular Party forbade Giolitti 
to include in his Cabinet representatives of the socialist party. Such 
intervention facilitated the success of the Fascists and the Duce, as the 
man in the street believed that the country was on the eve of chaos. The 
situation has not changed much after the second World War, for Premier 
Scelba was compelled to resign, not by a vote of Parliament, but by the 
refusal of his own party to 8 rt him. If this continues history will 

eat itself and Italy wilt into the hands of a dictatorship again. 

e trouble is that this time the alternative is not between chaos and fede 
but between order and communism. Democracy itself—or at least a 
portion of it—is preparing with its own hands the Trojan horse through 
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which communism might reach power, and this by the intervention of the 
State in the national economy. The man in the street cares little about 
Marxism but much about securing employment and a sound public 
administration, while even the Christian Democrats, the majority party, 
hope to secure the support of labour by competing with communists and 
socialists in the application of leftist principles. ‘These efforts do not, of 
course, command the support of the business world. 

A typical unsettled problem exploited by the leftists is that of the oil 
and gas researches, which is the object of a bitter polemic between the 
supporters of the development of the researches carried out by the State 
Monopoly already established in the Po Valley, and the supporters of 
private initiative and the investment of foreign capital including that of 
the large international oil groups. The same quarrel in the Parliament 
has created such anomalies as that of the company which has discovered. 


oil in the Abruzzi and is unable to get the concession to work it, Thus. 


an important factor of prosperity is left underground and labour is left idle. 


Another controversy between the political parties concerns the reorgani-- 


sation of the Instituto Ricostruzione Industriale (I.R.I.), holding a 
controlling share in industries, shipping, shipbuilding, etc. The capital 
is in the hands of the State, but shares are also held by private investors. 
Both red and Catholic labour organisations claim that such holdings should 
. be wholly nationalised, and that a Ministry for State-controlled industry 
and commerce should be created, while liberals, monarchists and neo- 
-fascists oppose proposals approved BY the Christian Democrats, the 
Socialists and the Communists. 

The trouble is that, in addition to ver quarrels about nationalisation 
and private initiative, interests are created by the political parties through 
the financing of their activity by State-controlled organisations, through 
the advertising contracts between certain State-controlled businesses and 
certain political dailies, and even through the conceasion of the operation 
of certain services in the interest of State-controlled business entrusted to 
„private enterprises which have been fighting against nationalisation as is 
the case of the transport of bananas from Italian Somaliland. 

The settlement of economic problems, and consequently of the Italian 
‘political situation, becomes difficult especially since the Christian Democrat 


party is disunited and the majority which might be reached in Parliament: 


between it, the liberals, the republicans and the democratic socialists is 
rather problematical. This has been confirmed by the developments 
after the resighation of Premier Scelba. Signor Segni has succeeded in 
the creation of a Cabinet based on the Christian Democrats, Liberals and 
Democratic Socialists, but he has not secured e majority of more than 
20-30, and his achievement has been the result of complicated compromises, 
Moreover, the Budget Minister, the Minister of Finance, and the ‘Treasury 
Minister have announced that the excess of expenditure over receipts has 
greatly increased in the past ue ae while fiscal pressure cannot be 
expanded without sonic output and purchasing power. Under these 
circumstances how can the 8 “Cabinet foster the oil and gas researches 
with State funds without Sep Cab the intervention of foreign capital, 
and how can it reorganise the bureaucracy, which involves the payment 
of pensions to the eliminated personnel? ; 
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In several quarters it is thought that the situation might be cleared up 
with a new general election, but this involves a great risk. ‘The present 
situation is unfavourable to the democratic parties if it were held before 
the settlement of the main political and economic problems and above all 
before the man in the street receives tangible evidence that the country 
has a sound public administration taking more care of the interests of the 
citizens than of those of the politicians. Since 1945 much good work has 
been done through the reconstruction of the towns, railways, ports, 
industries, mercantile marine, etc. The Government has taken successful 
initiatives including the creation of the ‘“Casaa del Mezzogiorno” to improve 
conditions in the South, and enabling shipbuilding yards to build tonnage 
at world prices, with the result that owners alone have placed orders for 
about 800,000 gross tons of merchant shipping, etc. However, while the 
renumeration of Deputies has been increased, the Government has refused 
to raise the salary of professors in the high schools who represent 150,000 
voters with a great influence on the young voters who to a great extent 

sympathise with Fascist doctrines. 

In the industrial field the cotton industry is likely to be forced to reduce 
the labour employed owing to the decline of exports, and an increase of 
unemployment will help the leftists. The case of the cotton industry is a 
Ll dees example of the not very efficient American intervention in Europe. 

e United States have supported the revival of the cotton industry and 
trade by assigning raw cotton free of charge. It has not been understood 
that such revival is not only a matter of raw materials but also a problem 
of outlets for exports, which cannot increase when such countries as 
Egypt, Pakistan, India, Brazil and Argentina, formerly buyers of Italian 
cotton yarns and fabrics, have been helped to develop their own cotton 
industry which has replaced Italy as suppliers of other markets, as has 
been the case of Egyptian exports to Ethiopia, Lybia, etc. 

Communists and socialists are supporting Italian farmers in their 
claims for the compulsory renewal of the contracts with the owners of 
the land. This would place leftists in a favourable position in case of 
immediate general elections, since the compulsory character of the 
renewal of the contracts is considered by liberals as an offence to democracy 
and freedom. Excluding the possibility of immediate elections to clarify 
the political situation of the country, the only solution of the problem is the 
agreement between the democratic political parties to use the next two 
years to create a sound political administration. This is clearly confirmed 
by the success of the democratic parties at the recent Sicilian regional 
elections. The Sicilian Government has ignored political ideologies and 
has worked hard to develop industry and agriculture, trade and shipping, 
with a consequent improvement of the standard of living within the 
system of liberty and private initiative. 

Great help to the consolidation of democracy in Italy might come from 
. Western countries. Italians still consider themselves an important 
political factor in the Mediterranean, and consequently any step taken by 
the Western countries to have her join in political negotiations for an 
agreement between West and East might strengthen the democratic 
parties. Secondly, Italians want employment, not aid. If Western 
countries are to promote industrial activity, as has been the case with the 
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orders for supertankers, which American oil companies have given Italian 
shipyards, there is a good chance that democracy might progress much 
pe than by the free gift of American agricultural surpluses. 

ANTONIO GIORDANO. 


CHANGES IN RUSSIA? 


HERE was once a doctor with a robust sense of humour who, when 

asked by his younger colleagues about the mysteries of diagnosis, 

replied with a grin: “Don’t worry, my friends, the post-mortem 
always clears up any doubts.” It is almost impossible to give a compre- 
hensive diagnosis of any Totalitarian system in its lifetime. We have 
to wait till it dies before attempting to pronounce an impartial verdict. 
Still, a student of the Soviet system may doubt whether even after its death 
it would reveal all its secrets. Of all the three Totalitarian movements 
of our times the Fascist was the easiest to analyse. This is largely due 
to the fact that Fascist Italy was never a closed country like Soviet Russia. 
The Italian people were not afraid to speak their minds and secrets were 
not easy to keep in a country which loves ostentation and gossip. Con- 
sequently, a post-mortem on Italian Fascism is not very exciting; tog 
many things could have been anticipated, too many secrets guessed at by 
inference or deduction. A post-mortem on German National-Socialiam 
is much more interesting. For although the Third Reich was more open 
to foreign observers than the Soviet Union, although the Germans were 
much more talkative than the Russians under the Red Czars, although 
books by Heiden and Rauschning have disclosed amazing details of 
Hitler's entourage and his own mentality, we were still ignorant of the 
many tussles between the Nazi Party and the Army. It is a safe bet 
that it would be more difficult to carry out a post-mortem on the Soviet 
system than on any other Totalitarian régime. Still, many of the Soviet 
riddles have been solved. War emergency was the chief reason for the 
un-masking and debunking of the Soviet system. 

Of all the tyrannies of our era Soviet Russia is best equipped for guarding 
secrets. She has a long tradition of secrecy and mystery; and it has 
rightly been pointed out that there are puzzles in Russian history which 
have still not been elucidated even today. Conditions for the maintenance 
of secrecy are almost ideal: the most important is the geographical se- 
clusion of a landlocked country which opens its gates mostly to conducted 
tours or to people who are likely to swallow anything in the sacred cause 
of a new Mohammedanism. But war and the exodus of prisoners from 
the infamous Soviet camps have torn that veil of secrecy wide open. 
There is no reason why a parallel between the Third Reich and the 
Soviet Union cannot be drawn. Any modern Totalitarian structure 
rests on three pillars: the Party, the Secret Police and the Army. The > 
relations between these three elements determine, broadly speaking, the - 
course of events. In pre-war Germany it was admitted by all observers 
that Hitler was the real clef de voúte of the Nazi structure and that in case 
of his death Himmler would take over as the most powerful man in the 
country. In the Soviet Union Stalin’s death proved a tremendous earth- 
quake, as was only to be expected in a country ruled by a semi-god and a 
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symbol of a political religion. Beria was Stalin’s legitimate heir and it 
was small wonder that he tried to seize power. We now have quite good 
accounts by such observers as Mr. Salisbury of the New York Times and 
Rastvorov, the Soviet spy in Japan, by which to judge how serious was 
the situation in Moscow after Stalin’s death, and we can see from them 
that Beria’s threat was infinitely more powerful than the frustrated 
ambition of a Tukhatchevsky. Beria failed, for Malenkov, following the 
rules laid down by the patron saint of modern tyrants, Al Capone, was 
quicker on the trigger, and Beria was hesitating. Hitler offered Roehm’s 
‘head to the German Army as the price of conciliation; Malenkov offered 
Beria’s head to the Soviet marshals as the price of agreement. 

Theories advanced by some observera about Beria being a “liberal” 
or “semi-liberal” who intended to introduce a more lenient régime do not 
seem to hold water. It would be too much to expect a liberal rule from a 
criminal on whose conscience should be squarely laid the responsibility 
for the prison camps; just as Hitler was Himmler’s accomplice in the 
creation of concentration and annihilation camps, so Beria acted with the 
full connivance of Stalin.’ The truth is much simpler than the suggestions 
advanced by some historical pamphleteers. Stalin’s death brought about 
a decline of the Party’s strength and prestige; Beria’s downfall resulted in 
a similar decline of the power and prestige of the Secret Police. Into- 
this vacuum stepped the Army. Ina Totalitarian State the Army is still 
the most human element, the least contaminated with the “double vision” 
of Party doctrinaires. The Army still holds to some sort of code of honour; 
and as in the Third Reich the armed forces were smarting under the 
indignities meted out to them by the fanatical Hitler, so the Soviet 
marshals had every reason to be dissatisfied with the behaviour of Stalin. 
Not only was he in a revengeful mood after Tukhatchevaky’s plot; but 
during the war he took on himself much of the merit of such brilliant men 
as Shaposhnikov not to mention Zhukov and other Army leaders. This 
advance of the Soviet Army to the-forefront of the political scene could 
-ave been foreseen after Stalin’s death; and it should be stated in all 
fairness that some observers (like F. Borkenau) did predict such a course 
of events. It is clear that for the Communists in the West as well as for 
the legion of fellow-travellers or some renegades turned prophets, such a 
change was anathema. To suggest that Russia might become a pure 
military-bureaucratic dictatorship was to them tantamount to a dea 
sentence on Communiam in Russia. But in point of fact Communism 
had been dying a slow death in Russia, buried under an oppressive weight 
of bureaucracy, a new bourgeoisie, favouritism and nepotism. 

What we are witnessing now is the emergence of a new team of leaders. 
The change in Russia’s attitude must be attributed to a number of reasons 
which may be listed in the following order: 

(1) The shocks produced by the death of Stalin and Beria have not 
yet been absorbed; the shift towards the preponderance of the Army is 
not complete; the tug-of-war between the three elements of the Totali- 
tarian State has not been resolved; there is uneasiness in the Kremlin. 

(2) Pressure from below seems to be on the increase. After Stalin’s 
and Beria’s death popular expectation must have been running high; 
people believed that a real “thaw” was just round the corner and that 
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political liberalisation would be followed by relaxation of economic 
stringencies, Stalin could sit on this smouldering volcano; but the new 
rulers have to be more sensitive to the popular mood, especially the Army 
leaders who know the mood of the peasants recruited into the armed forces 
better than the Party men. There is every reason to believe that collec- 
tivisation remains the most unpopular measure in Russia, and that the 
sulky opposition of the peasant masses, especially in the Ukraine, has 
been increasingly felt by the régime. 2 

(3) The emergence of a new generation of privileged people (a new 
bourgeoisie, an Army clique relying on almost hereditary privileges, etc.), ` 
has contributed to a steady decline of the revolutionary zeal. The 
revolutionary dynamism of Russia seems to be spent; it has now shifted 
to Asia, especially to China. 

(4) Until recently Moscow used to be the centre of decision for war 
and peace; now Peking has assumed equality of rights for itself. 
Communist China may be embarrassing to Moscow in many of her actions; 
just as Soviet Russia advanced ill prepared into Europe in 1920, and tried 
to defeat Poland first, so China may be tempted to strike in the Far East 
in spite of not being fit for such a venture. Russia knows the short- 
comings of China, and that a brake must be put on her warlike ambitions. 
Everything serves to indicate that Russia cannot risk a war. 

(5) Civilians like Molotov may boast about the Russian supremacy 
in A- and H-bombs and foretell that the atomic bomb will lay waste only 
the Capitalist countries but save the Communist world from destruction; 
Army men know better. That is why the arrival of the Soviet Army in 
the political arena should result in a toning down of Russian sabre-rattling. 

(6) Army men in Russia also know the real strength of the Satellite 
armed forces, and that, in spite of their total strength of nearly 1,500,000 
men, they cannot be trusted. 3 

We have been so hypnotized by the power and success of the Soviet 
Union—as we were by that other spectacular bully, the Third Reich—that 
we have been slow to admit that Soviet policy in Eastern Europe had 

roved a dismal failure, and that Communist advance in Western Europe 
has been not only checked but actually halted. Communism is in slow 
retreat from the West, and is hated more than ever in Eastern Europe 
which has endured it for ten years. Reports from Eastern Europe show 
that Soviet rule has suffered serious moral reverses; no amount of pseudo- 
historical analogy between Napoleon’s sway over Eastern Europe and 
Russia’s intervention can alter the fact that France under Napoleon was 
an advanced, civilized and cultured country, while the Soviet Union under 
Stalin was not. While revolutionary France brought a measage of hope 
and progress to Eastern Europe, Communist Russia could not, for the 
TAR reason that she was regarded by Eastern Europe as a backward 
country. It is significant that it is the peasants and workers in the 
Satellite countries who are most bitter against Russia; their hatred of 
everything Russian is almost pathological. Intellectuals can always find 
excuses for the cruel shortcomings of Russian rule. Still, when even 
home-made Communists from behind the Iron Curtain reach the more 
genial atmosphere of the West they admit that “everything would be 
better if Communism were propagated by France or Switzerland... 
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imagine Communism realised by such an enlightened nation as the French” 
And this is the crux of the matter: no revolution can be successful if 
imposed by a nation which is backward compared with the countries on 
which the alleged benefits of a higher order are to be showered. Post- 
Stalin Russia has had to adopt a more flexible policy, and there are many 
indications that the Soviet, Union had bitten off more than it could chew. 
The political and diplomatic battle on which we are now entering con- 
stitutes the most important phase in the life of post-war Europe. 

These conclusions remain unaffected by the results of the Geneva 
Conference which could be called with more justice le thédtre de Genève. 
No problems were solved and the German question was handed on to a 
new conference. While nobody could take seriously Russia’s alleged 
solicitude about German unification, her open admission that she does 
not want it, at least for the time being, is an indication that the new Geneva 
talks on Germany are likely to end in frustration, and that any progress 
in the sphere of German unity could only be made in direct talks between 
Dr. Adenauer and Moscow. Russia wants to adopt the “Austrian 
pattern” in her dealings with West Germany and intends to take the 
whole German problem out of the general context of her talks with the 
West. In other words she wants to deal with West Germany directly 
and without witnesses. I is a pity that the West did not adopt a firmer 
attitude in Geneva, and that the Russian smiles and urea may have 
contributed to ihe revival of illusions about Russia. e free world is 
infinitely more susceptible to illusions than the regimented countries, 
and it would be a misfortune if the Geneva Conference would result in a 
relaxation of Western vigilance. For we are entering upon a period 
where our determination, perseverance and cool judgment can bring 
about a real change in Russia’s attitude. It would be sheer folly to put 
‘our faith in war which in an atomic age means not solution but dissolution. 
Shifts of power may result in a reversal of Communist policies, or, better 
` still, in a decay of Soviet Communism. For Russia has not been a normal 
State, and this simple fact has been bedevilling everything: it has been a 
Janus-like, double-faced structure: a tyranny and a seat of a political 
religion, If the present moves reflect a process which may end in dis- 
integration of the Communist rule, real friends of Russia have no reason 
to complain. Axex HEYST. 


THE FIRST AND LAST KING OF 
MONTENEGRO 


‘ CIVILISED COUNTRY,” said Nicholas of Montenegro early 
in this century, “should have a Parliament and I have decided 
that you, my dear Andrija, shall have the of Leader of the 

Opposition. I have felt for a long time that, perched as we are in this 

mountainous part of the Balkans, many people in other countries have 

never heard of us or regard us with very limited interest. I propose to 
change all that. And when we have a Parliament, with you as Leader of 
the Opposition, we shall be treated with proper respect.” Andrija 

Radovitch, one of the most intelligent of Montenegrins, the one whom 

Nicholas used to call his fourth son—his own three were of little worth— 
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begged to be excused. But Nicholas insisted and when Radovitch: began, 
ae mildly, to oppose he was flung into one of the thirty-six noisome 

ungeons in a small island in the Montenegrin part of the Lake of Scutari. 
These dungeons, most of them below water-level and with moisture oozing 
down the grievous vegetation that clings to the walls, were occupied not 
by common criminals but by Montenegrins who had not seen eye to eye 
with Nicholas. A primitive stone cannon-ball was attached to Radovitch’s 
leg. - 
It is quite true that Nicholas was not descended from a long line of 
Kings. But there was a great difference between the ancestry of Black 
George, the peasant who became the first King of Serbia about 150 years 
ago, and that of Nicholas, the first King of Montenegro. His predecessors 
had been both Bishops and Princes, so that, as Bishops of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church do not marry, the Prince-Bishop had usually been 
succeeded by a nephew; from 1697 the Head of the State had always 
belonged to the Petrovitch family, so that if Nicholas was not descended 
from a long line of Kings he had the more unusual distinction of coming 
from a line of Prince-Bishops. Several of them were notable men— 
Danilo Petrovitch in 1702 organised the notorious “Montenegrin Vespers,” 
when nearly all the Muslim who had come to live in Montenegro were 
massacred, but in his zeal as a Bishop he forced the survivors to be 
baptised. A great Prince-Bishop was Peter I (1782-1830 poke he discouraged 
tie blood-feud and introduced a rough code of law. His nephew, 
Peter II, (1830-1851) wrote such magnificent poetry that among Slav 
poets he is surpassed only by Pushkin, the Russian. After him came his 
nephew Danilo II who divested himself of his episcopal office, so that he 
would have been succeeded by his son if he had had one. When he was 
assassinated his younger brother declined the throne for himself; his 
nineteen-year-old son Nicholas succeeded and Montenegro had another 
example of an uncle being followed by a nephew. 

Great was the rejoicing in Cetinje, Montenegro’s village capital, at the 
accession of Prince Nicholas, who afterwards assumed the title of King. 
He was splendid to look at. Surely he would maintain, his warrior people 
felt, the gallant traditions of his forebears. Safe in his Keeping would be 
the age-old laws of the Black Mountain, such as that one which prescribes 
that any man leaving the field of battle without orders or showing signs of 
fear shall be dressed as a woman and then driven by the real women out 
of the country. Nicholas was likewise a poet, so that his people thought 
of him as a reincarnation of Peter II. The pieces that Nicholas wrote 
dealt often with the glorious days to come when Serbs and Monten 
—of course under himself—would once again be united. He wanted the 
whole world to know that in the Middle Ages, when Serbia was over- 
whelmed by the Turks, those of them who had been unwilling to live 
under the Ottoman yoke had escaped into the bleak mountains of 
Montenegro, whence, over and over again, they had flung back the Turks 
who endeavoured to wipe out this last Balkan region of independence. 
No doubt the Montenegrins hoped that Nicholas would not in every 
respect imitate Peter II who had been a somewhat drastic ruler. So 
determined was he to put an end to turbulent behaviour that a good many 
of his subjects had to be executed, a task he would occasionally undertake 
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himself. And if they were people of sufficient importance Peter would 
write the obituary notices which he published in his newspaper, the sole 
newspaper in the country. It had the disarming name of “The Turtle- 
Dove.” 

Nicholas began fairly well. Perhaps when we saw him striding out of 
his bungalow-like palace to administer justice under the great oak-tree 
one sometimes felt rather doubtful with regard to the verdicts, as he was 
assisted by no jury and there could be no appeals, but after all this court 
of first and last instance was traditional. The little palace was usually 
called Billiardo, because it contained the only billiard-table in Montenegro. 
What a task it had been to carry it up from the harbour of Kotor, for the 
road to Cetinje has no less than forty-eight hair-pin corners, -And every 
now and then Nicholas would drive down this road and go to the south 
of France. It was there that he met Queen Victoria who greatly admired 
his superb national costume. And Tennyson made him the subject of a 
sonnet, in which he addressed CH as “rugged mountaineer.” ‘Tennyson 
did not know that Nicholas’s ruggedness did not prevent him from using 
his inside knowledge of when the Balkan allies would start their war 
against the ‘Turks, so that on the Vienna stock-exchange he made a good 
deal of money. This liking of Nicholas for money had another example 
during that first Balkan war. For some years he had been in receipt of 
subsidies from the Czar, from the Austrian. Emperor, from his son-in-law 
the King of Italy, and from the Sultan. When the war of the Balkan 
allies against the Turks had been going on-for some time he wrote an 
indignant letter to the Sultan, asking why his aix-monthly allowance had 
not yet been paid. 

A more domestic method of obtaining cash used to occur when the 
diplomats accredited to Nicholas’s court were invited to have the honour 
` of playing cards with him. While the game was in progress one of 

` Nicholas’s aides-de-camp walked round the table, looked at the cards in 
the various players’ hands and signalled useful information to his master, 
That was not the sole financial loss which a diplomat in Cetinje had to be 
prepared for. The Austrian Minister, on whom had been conferred the 
second class of the Order of Danilo, went on leave and, on returning to 
Montenegro, he told Nicholas that, owing to his profound love for the 
country and its heroic people, he had, while in Vienna, caused a jeweller 
to put real diamonds instead of the paste ones in his Danilo star, 
“Splendid!” said Nicholas, “Let me have a closer look at it.” When 
the Minister unhooked the star Nicholas put it into his pocket. “You 
have deserved so well of my country,” he said, “that I must elevate you 
to the first class of Danilo. Come tomorrow morning and the new star 
will be given you.” One need scarcely add that the diamonds in that star 
had no value. Eighteen valuable diamonds had been inserted in the’ 
handle of a sword which the Czar presented to one of the subjects of 
Nicholas, a celebrated warrior who had slain eighteen Turks and then been 
summoned for this presentation to Russia. On his return to Cetinje he 
had an audience at Court during which Nicholas pointed out that, as he 
dwelt in a village where a thief might some day relieve him of those 
diamonds, it would be advisable to let him (Nicholas) take care of them 
and have artificial stones in their place. 
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The Czars were always benevolent in their attitude towards their little 
Slav brother of Montenegro. If, as often was the case, there was no 
adequate harvest from the Black Mountain’s rocky soil, a generous supply 
of wheat would come from Russia. This Nicholas was supposed to 
distribute among his starving people. But he preferred to give it to 
certain of his friends, who afterwards sold it. One of them made so 
much money out of this transaction that he built himself a house with 
the proceeds; and when I happened to meet on a boat in the Adriatic the 
venerable Oraovatz, who had started the first school in Montenegro, he 
told me that he had used this episode for a poem which he called “The 
Red House” and that Nicholas, he had heard, was not amused. But 
he did not, so far as I know, pull down in revenge the house of Oraovatz. 
Nor did he pull down with his own hands a newspaper building in the 
Montenegrin town of Niksitch when it ceased to write about him with 
adulation., He looked on, however, with approval when this was done by 
a group of his friends, who also broke up the paper’s machinery. Years 
later, when Nicholas was living in exile near Paris, the celebrated publicist 
Gauvain wrote somewhat disparagingly of him in the “Revue de Paris, 
and as Nicholas drove past its office he may have thought rather wistfully 
of that brave afternoon at Niksitch. 

He was from time to time reminded by his friends that he, the first 
King of Montenegro, was much superior to Black George, who had been 
the first King of Serbia, an illiterate dealer in cattle and swine. Nicholas 
never killed anyone with his own hands, whereas even the admirers of 

Black George admitted that he himself had slain 125 men who provoked 
“ his wrath. The friends of Nicholas acknowledged that he did not possess 
the military genius of Black George, but on the other hand he endowed 
his country with a Parliament: It is true that the manner of election was 
left to the Ministry of the Interior, that votes had tó be recorded in public, - 
and that great pressure was exercised on the voters. But Nicholas agreed: 
with his friends that his own firm hand would for a long time be required. 
atthe helm. Most of the Montenegrins were of a different way of thinking. 
When during the first world-war they voted unanimously in their Parlia- 
ment in’ favour of holding out to the end with. the Serba, Nicholas 
negotiated on his own initiative with the enemy, and in January 1916 he 
addressed a telegram of submission to the Austrian Emperor. Failing to 
obtain the terms he had hoped for, he and his family fled to Italy and thence 
to France. In Paris he tried to silence criticism by appointing Andrija 
Radovitch his Prime Minister. Surely, he thought, Radovitch would 
realise that there was all the difference in the world between being Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Opposition. Moreover he (Nicholas) had 
not a single dungeon at his disposal in Paris. He was extremely hurt when 
Radovitch advocated the deposition of the Petrovitch dynasty and the 
union of Montenegro with Serbia in Yugoslavia under Nicholas’s grandson 
Alexander, who had been born in Cetinje where Nicholas had written all 
those poems on the longed-for union. 

What put a definite end to the dreams which Nicholas had entertained , 
of becoming the first King of Yugoslavia was his very equivocal behaviour 
during the war. His son Peter was in command at the impregnable for- 
tress on the famous mountain of Lovtchen, which rises to a height of 
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6,000 feet above the Bay of Kotor. This fortress Peter was ordered by 
his father to give up to the Austrians—little did Nicholas care that on the 
summit is the grave of his mighty predecessor Peter II. But young Prince 
Peter, knowing his father, demanded that the order for evacuation should 
be sent to him in writing; ‘and Nicholas wrote several letters on the subject. 
Some time later Peter fell in love with the Belgian wife of an engineer 
employed at Court. He asked the King to help him to obtain the lady 
and when Nicholas refused, saying that his conscience would not allow 
him to commit any questionable act, Peter threatened to have those 
letters published. Thereupon the King consented, but whether the lady 
did I do not know. The letters were subsequently found at Serajevo and 
published in facsimile, 

In a little graveyard on the slopes of Lovtchen there are buried thirteen 
Austrians who missed their foothold in climbing that almost sheer moun- 
tain; this was the total price (apart from the cash) that Austria had to pay 
for the great mountain stronghold. When Nicholas motored out from 
Cetinje to meet the men who were retiring from Lovtchen he had the 
hardihood to rebuke them as traitors. “‘It is not we who are traitors!’ 
shouted a colonel, “it is you and your son.” ‘Oh, that I must hear such 
words,” groaned the King; “I want to die.” Instead of that he went to 
Paris, where he died in 1921. His last years were spent with a tiny clique 
of personal dependents and adventurers. Now and then he granted an 
audience during which his most intelligent child, the Princess Xenia, 
would be hidden behind a screen. Afterwards she would advise him 
how to act. Loudly he proclaimed that he would soon return to the 
country of his ancestors, but both he and Xenia knew very well what 

“would be awaiting him if he were to show himself on Montenegrin soil. 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 


OME faces, through an exaggeration of features, remind us of animals, 
birds, or fishes: others, of a more harmonious cast, prompt the 
analogy of sculpture or painting. Fry’s good looks are of the kind 
suggesting a portrait in oil-colours; one of those dark observant portraits, 
whose eyes seem quietly to meet one’s own no matter in what quarter of 
the room one stands. ‘The first time I encountered this arresting regard, 
this attentive and courteous inspection, was way back in 1940, from behind 
the serving-table of a Forces’ Mess. Fry, who formed one of a new intake, 
was known to me by name only, and I had asked a friend of his for a brief 
description of the new-arriving poet. “A short, handsome man as brown 
as a nut,” I was told with what proved accurate concision. Fry, a good 
inch or two shorter than most of the motley moping conscripts, stood out 
with clear unassertive distinction. Indeed, he might almost be said to 
have stood out by standing back, for along with his obviously distinguished 
appearance there went a reserve, a retiring quality, a habit of polite, not 
unfriendly, withdrawal, aa of one called often to hold communication 
with his innermost mind, his ‘“‘still centre.” 
Many were the “long-haired boys” in khaki I remember; most of them 
trying to advertise the fact of their being ‘‘different’’ all the harder since 
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the Company barber had cropped them. Now Fry could not be classed 
amongst the ranks of these difficult lead-swinging spirits. “Maladjusted” 
as he evidently was, he made the best of our common predicament. 
Nor was he too fastidiously “artistic” to place his rare talents at the 
disposal of camp-concert and canteen dramatics. Unlike the average 
modern poet, Fry is possessed of unusual trust in the power to respond 
of the man-in-the-street; the greater part of his tragedy T. he First Born 
being acted largely by amateurs on a put-up stage in a Liverpool suburb. 
And this marked its earliest performance. 

Sensitive to shades of ie individual, and by nature and habit con- 
siderate of others, Fry was memorable for the charm of his manners which 
extended even to corporals and sergeants (a black abandoned crew, as 
some of us believed them). None the less it could be seen that he felt 
the strain, both of the War and of Army conditions. Essentially a man 
of peace, to the point of respecting the Red Dean’s tantrums, Fry desires 
the freedom in which each single soul can turn about and discover its own 
nature. The harsh conformity of military existence, however well 
endured, chafed him sadly; and when I met him in 1950, six years after 
his discharge, I was struck with the happy improvement written legibly 
over his features. In place of the calm but tell-tale tension, the painful 
patience, the disguised weariness, a deep thoughtful peace seemed to 
radiate from him. By this time he had written six out of his eight plays, 
as well as translating Jean Anouilh’s L'Invitation au Chdteau. ‘The 
ripeness of a long-suppreased fruition hung about him, so that I thought 
of the Duke’s words in Venus Observed: 

Mellow . 

Is the keynote of the hour. We must be mellow, 

R we've been on the earth troo-milhon years, 

Man and boy and Sterkfontetn ape. 

And there, as we talked, after six years without meeting, I dain how 
the background to our conversation—the rambling hill-country of the 
Cotswolds in summer—helped to explain Fry’s dramatic world; for all 
of his playa, save A Sleep of Prisoners, seem to presuppose a landscape 
prior to the Industrial Revolution,* not so much in terms of history as in 
terms of atmosphere and mood. Man, in the imagery of this drama, is 
shown as related to the natural scene, and not to the iron townscapes of 
- mine-shaft and factory-chimney. These agrarian-pastoral pointers dọ not, 
I think, exist for the sake of the poetry, to give an occasion for pretty 
discourse, so much as to suggest the permanence of man and his stabler 
earthy roots. As the chorus of “The People of South England” proclaim 
in the religious play The Boy with a Cart: 

* If we date the Industrial Revolution as originatmg in the middle of the eighteenth 


Toomas Mp in The La Pat ie Bonin tne ee neurotic 
or trench-heptised a rmoediaeval captain-at-arms. ‘The pastoral background 
a ids as a A ance shifting world. 
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In our fields, fallow and burdened, in grass and furrow, 
In barn and stable, with scythe, flail, or harrow, 
Sheepshearing, ing or mowing, on labour that’s older 
Than knowledge, with God we work shoulder to shoulder; 


Fry, in appearance, is much of the-countryman. He has the kind of 
looks that go with good tweeds; and might be taken for a leisurely land- 
agent or the local squire with a flair for writing verse. But about these 
first impressions of the playwright, there is something a little deceptive. 
The parallels are not true throughout. The brown healthy cheeks 
(almost Spanish in depth), displaying their tribute to the open air, even 
when helped out by a fine scarlet waistcoat, cannot quite convey the 
“happy huntsman” touch. The eyes are a deal too still, too thoughtful, 
to be won from their dreams by the sight of a fox. 

At forty-seven, Fry can be considered the “pocket” Caruso of con- 
temporary stage-verse. I revert to this image, prompted by his stature, 
because it possibly offers us a clue. The ao deae ‘compensation” 
of short people is common-place knowledge. In Fry the result seems 
singularly happy. A David, as far as feet and inches go, he masters the 
image of Goliath-like dimension. About his diction and figures-of-speech 
there is a sort of Quixotic abundance. Everything belonging to our age, 
excepting its horrors, appears to be rationed. Our needs and appetites 
go on short supply; nor are there wanting contemporary critics to convert 
this scarcity into a virtue where the expenditure of language is concerned. 
Fry, on the other hand, consciously grants us this one consolation for all 
our economies. “A spade,” he.says somewhere, “is never merely a 
spade”; and it is this fresh sense of the possibilities inherent in things 
that calls for an idiom able to express more than the simple Yea and Nay, 
the black and white, of Police-Court speech. To grasp the reason behind 
the magniloquence forms the first step in appreciating Fry. Too often 
the West-end theatre-critic (fed on the bloodless pap of English passing 
for dialogue on the stage) has found the poet’s verbal compost of meaning, 
so much gratuitious decoration— a rhetoric without real function. 
Students of poetry have come now to look on ambiguity as an added 
wealth, an intrinsic source of pleasure, ina poem. Despite the ever-green 
example of Shakespeare, the assessors of our theatrical language have not, 
as a whole, caught up with this approach. They tend to equate the 
dramatic with the “straight.” Fry’s speech is often convoluted because it 
contains not one “straight” meaning but carries further significations. 
An excellent illustration of this occurs in A Phoenix too Frequent, where 
Tegeus and Dynamene, caught in the whirlpool of their pasaion for each 
other, are rapidly drawing to the centre, trying to withhold a mutual 
declaration by desperately talking about impersonal things. Tegeus asks 
Dynamene her “opinion of Progress.” Dynamene, thinking of her 
emotional vertigo and algo of their wild circumlocution, queries whether 
mankind moves “round and round.” Tegeus, talking still of progress, 
replies with the sexual suggestion that: 

We concertina, I think; taking each time 

A larger breath, so that the farther we go out 

The farther we have to go tn. 
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Dynamene’s answer to this sums up all three implications; evolutionary, 
emotional, and physical: 


Pharell come a tend chien ir wall te unbeatable fo tokens. 


A similar double entendre controls the architecture of Fry’s dramatic 
themes. His comedies, particularly, we can describe as a kind of 
theatrical two-layer cake. Of these layers the top one is literal and 
comedic, the bottom one symbolic and moral. Thus the plot of Venus 
Observed presents us with the risible figure of a middle-ageing philanderer, 
foiled in his designs on an attractive virgin, by the competition of his 
more virile son. The defeat of old age in its pursuit of youth is a stock 
concern of comic playwrights. And the blinder the senior party’s 
infatuation, the more laughable the situation is reckoned. On the surface, 
then, some likeness exists between the Duke in Venus Observed and 
Heartwell, the old batchelor, in Congreve’s comedy of that name. But 
whereas the point in Congreve is the young girl’s trickery and rejection 
of Heartwell, the point in Fry’s play becomes fully clear only after Perpetua 
has declined her elder suitor’s proposal. In Congreve’s play we are left 
with Heartwell as a defeated and ridiculous figure: in Fry’s play, the 
Duke’s true moral stature (the forgiveness, understanding, and acceptance 
he exhibits) is only shown to us after his scheme to ensnare Perpetua has 
miscarried. In rejection, he learns to know hi his needs and 
limitations, for the first time; and with this new khowledge he is in the 
position happily to marry an older woman. While Congreve’s comedy 
cynically concludes with “the survival of the fittest,” Venus Observed 
terminates with the broad hint of an all-round redemption. 

We see now that the basic theme of this play is the conflict between a 
selfish and erotic self-love and a love more chivalrous towards the other 
person; in other words, a debate between lust and sympathy. And-this 
debate constitutes the ‘‘bottom layer” of the play; our awareness of which 
may not become apparent until Perpetua’s rejection of the Duke and his 
subsequent conversion of heart. But in all of Fry’s comedies, recognised 
or not, there exists this deeper latent content, informing their wit with a 
sort of gnostic message. So, in a fascinating letter to me, Muriel Spark 
claims to have discovered the Prometheus motif in The Lady’s not for 
Burning. Unlikely at a “daylight” level, this parallel—with study— 
appears the more intriguing. It is of the nature of substantial poets to 
contact, and renew, the archetypal myth, whether conscious of their action 
or no. 

Fry’s comedies are all tragi-comedies. The tragic element in them 
exists not in the way that danger is present in certain comedies as a fun- 
raising dilemma, but rather as a quality that makes for salvation, just as it 
makes for sacrifice. In The Dark is Light Enough (his latest play) the 
comic and the tragic run neck and neck sna apse In the last scene a 
pacifist, whose principles stem from co y egoism, is converted by 
the death of a pacifist whose ideas are rooted in altruistic courage. On 
the face of it, hard going; but imagine a “problem play” set to Mozart’s 
music, and some of its light-fingered paradox and grace may, very dimly, 
be anticipated. 

Derer STANFORD, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1868 


PART from the duel between Gladstone and Disraeli, the general 

election of 1868 would still be of unique interest. The newly 

enfranchised borough householder was voting for the first time, 
and it was the last time his vote would be recorded in public for all the 
world to see. As for the candidates, they knew that any petitions against 
illegal practices would po longer be heard by the Committee of Privileges 
of the House of Commons, but in their own constituencies, by judges 
armed with all the powers to punish bribery bestowed on them by the 
recent act. Both sides had long been arming for the fight, for a minority 
government was in power, and no one could foretell what difference the 
new Reform Act would make at the polls. As far back as September 
1867 Liberal agents had been warned that the occupier not paying his 
own rates must not fail to make the necessary claim before the revising 
barrister to be put on the register. It was this tedious revision of claims 
caused by the abolition of the “compound householder” that made the 
compiling of the new register a slow and controversial business, and though 
Parliament had been prorogued on 31 July, dissolution was not to take 
place until the new register was complete. With both parties watching 
every doubtful claim, the revising barrister’s task was no sinecure, and 
by the end of September, while the Liberals were growing more and more 
restive for an early dissolution, an ominous number of claims seemed to 
be going to the appeal courts. In the party atmosphere of mutual sus- 
picion and rumour in which these technical preliminaries were taking 
-place, Disraeli was widely credited with the intention of postponing the 
dissolution for his own ends, using these appeals as the means. But this 
turned out to be nothing more than club gossip, and by 11 November all 
the arrangements were in order. Writs were issued forthwith, and the 
most exciting general election since 1832 began. The boroughs polled 
on Monday and Tuesday, 16 and 17 November, and the county elections 
were decided by the week-end of the following week. The new 
Parliament was to meet on 10 December. 


In George Glyn the Liberals had a superb Chief Whip, who was ably ~ 


supported by his predecessor, Henry Brand. Glyn, who then and always 
looked up to Gladstone with that loyal devotion his leader had the power 
of inspiring in those who worked for him, placed all his energy and 
organising ability at his service. He needed all his enthusiasm, for the 
party was not a homogeneous one, and finance was a great anxiety. He 
expressed his fears to Gladstone, explaining that without an election fund 
to support a central organisation many seats must be lost. Money must 
be forthcoming for registration, for giving advice and information to local 
agents, and for paying the expenses of looking up the out-voters. He 
knew that opinions differed about the value of this central organisation, 
but both he and Brand were convinced that it had secured the party 
several thousands of votes, apart from the fact that at election times a 
special office was needed as a clearing house and place of call. In some 
constituencies local resources were insufficient to meet registration expenses 
or to pay for meetings to rouse popular feeling. This could only be done 
by sending down speakers to aid candidates. Finally, some candidates 
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needed direct assistance. It was not possible to keep an exact account 

of the way in which this aid was spent, but it was given on the distinct 

- understanding that it was only to be applied to certain specified purposes. 
For Gladstone’s private information he enclosed a list of the constituencies 
where he was sure the money would be well spent. The minimum fund 
must be from £10,000 to £15,000, nor would ta nearly suffice if he did as 
the other side did, and start his men with all they wanted, and no questions 
asked. But money dribbled in slowly and Brooks’ club was so unhelpful 
that he was moved to expostulate: 

“The country is with you, and you will win in November, but you will 

not do so from the exertions of those to whom ‘the party’ has been 

accustomed to look”. 

On the other side of the hill, Disraeli seems to have taken upon himself 
the main responsibility of organising the campaign, assisted by a “small 
but influential committee.” The Carlton club, in marked contrast to 
Brooks’, was very hard at work, and equally open-handed. Disraeli, 
therefore, was pinning his faith on his own good organisation and a well- 
filled treasure chest. He appealed to his Cabinet colleagues to subscribe 
each a minimum of £10,000 towards a target of £100,000, saying that if 
they all followed his own example a far larger sum would be raised. His 
estimate makes an interesting comparison with Glyn’s modest demand 
for £1,5000. But money was not the only bow in Disraeli’s election quiver. 

If the Disestablishment of the Irish Church was to be the major issue of 
the contest, he could see no reason against, and every reason for, using 
his Prime Minister’s power of church patronage for purely political ends. 
It so happened that an unusual noak T of vacancies occurred at this time, 
and he even*anticipated vacancies that were obviously going to occur in 
the near future. Strangely enough, his biographer seems to find this 
entirely understandable. 

Gladstone’s energies during the campaign were absorbed in addressing 
large meetings, and in his valiant but unsuccessful fight in S.W.Lancashire, 
but he was kept informed with up-to-the-minute bulletins by the Whips. 
‘Thousands of copies of his speeches were printed and distributed, together 
with a large issue of pamphlets by Hugh Childers on finance and by 
Robert Collier on reform. ` Both Glyn and Brand suggested points for 
Gladstone’s speeches in the light of their knowledge of the day-to-day 
needs of the constituencies. At one moment they were anxious that the 
Tory accusation that property would not be safe under a Liberal adminis- 
tration should be answered, but in the main their information was that 
everything he said evoked the greatest enthusiasm: 

Disraeli, on the other. hand, with no contest, strong in the support of 

, the Carlton Club, and very optimistic that on such an issue as Irish Church 
Disestablishment his party could not lese, had no intention of following 
Gladstone’s example of public speaking, and it became part of Glyn’s 
strategy to force him into the open if he could, and for this reason he 
would like to have found a Liberal candidate for Buckingham. Word 
even went round that Disraeli would disdain to make any announcement 
at all on. policy, but that he would wait and take a division in the new 
Parliament on the choice of a Speaker. But once more the clubs were 
only gossiping, and he issued a manifesto early in October. 
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Among the issues of the election, the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church stood in a class by iteelf, and the man of the moment was the man 
who had made the cause his own. During the whole of Disraeli’s nine 
months’ administration Ireland had been ruled with Habeas Corpus 
suspended, but in so far as Irish disaffection was due to English injustice, 
Gladstone held that that injustice must be removed, and when his Irish 
Church resolutions had been carried earlier in the year, pride of place 
had been given to the redress of the religious grievance of ican. 
supremacy in a predominantly Catholic country. In his election address 
he proclaimed that Disestablishment was the discharge of a debt of civil 
justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide reproach, 
the prerequisite to any successful attempt to secure the peace and con- 
tentment of Ireland, and the only poasible way to relieve a devoted clergy 
from a false position. These had not always been his views, and he 
pori to publish a Chapter of Autobiography, explaining and defending 

is position. This did not altogether commend itself to the Whips, and 
Glyn pleaded for deferment, but Lord Granville had no qualms, and 
Glyn retreated, only begging him to remember that many critice might 
judge his book from hostile reviews without actually reading it themselves. 
His forebodings proved groundless, and when, following a most successful 
the book was not only well received but became a best-seller, he 
hastened to make delighted amends. 

Second only to the Irish Church, national economy was a leading issue, 
for Gladstone’s achievements here had already earned him the gratitude 
of all who paid taxes. ‘Trained in the school of Peel, he had been shocked 
as a junior minister by the waste then rampant in government departments, 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer his hatred of sinecures, over-estab- 
lishment and irresponsibility in public finance grew to be a passion. 
Government stationery he always used with conscientious economy, and 
never failed to distinguish between what was, his own and what belonged 
to the public. His mastery over the most intricate details of national 
-finance had astounded his colleagues as they had listened spell-bound to 
his quiet but impressive unfolding of his first great budget to them in 1853. 

~_ Great things were expected in 1868 if a Liberal Government with him at 
its head was returned to power. Critics of diplomatic expenditure like 
Peter Rylands, peace advocates like Henry Richard, radical leaders like 

. John Bright, and economists like Henry Fawcett, all rallied round this 
banner, eager for the fray. Hugh Childers, a rising politician renowned 
for his financial skill, found himself in great demand as a speaker, and it 
was to this zeal for economy that men like Robert Lowe and Smee Ayrton 
found themeelvea colleagues in the government that was formed a few 
weeks later. 

The discreditable state of education in England and Wales, both 
elementary and higher, had recently been exposed in the Newcastle and 
Taunton reports, and public interest had been tardily aroused by the 
spectacular rise of Prussia, whose succeas in war had been widely 
attributed to the virtues of the “Prussian schoolmaster.” Some work 
was being done by the Education Committee of the Privy Council, 
supplementing the valuable activities of various voluntary bodies, but 
all too many children were left untouched by these efforts, and the pressing 
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need was for a national, comprehensive scheme which “would place’a 
good school within the reach of every child.” Education societies, and 
especially the Education League, led by Edward Miall, James Dixon, 
A. J. Mundella, Henry Fawcett and the young Joseph Chamberlain, saw 
to it that popular education was made a leading issue in any constituency 
where they had any influence. But the religious dilemma, unfortunately, 
was a real one. Compromise does not come easily to men who cannot 
reconcile it with their.conacience to support instruction repugnant to 


- truth as they see it. Moreover at this time the. nonconformists were 


smarting under grievances that were far from imaginary. Religious tests 
were still imposed against them, and men like Forster and Bright, born 
into Quaker Foockel could feel pangs at the religious intolerance that 
deprived the gifted sons of dissenting fathers of the full advantages open 
to the sons of Anglican Churchmen at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The 
disabilities of the Catholics were even greater, but co-operation in the 

sphere of education was rendered impossible by the mutual horror each 
felt fot the other’s doctrines. The success of the converting zeal of the 
Catholic Church was at this very time filling the dissenters with alarm, 
and on either side the bare idea of giving financial support to the dis- 
semination of spiritual error where immortal souls were at stake, was out 
of the question. The urgent necessity of a scheme of national education 
was in inverse proportion to the ease of accomplishing it. 

Presenting as many difficulties, and no less pressing, was the vexed 
question of army reform. Ever since the hasty patchwork made 
necessary by the scandals of the Crimean war, it had been recognised 
that thorough reorganisation was imperative, but for many reasons the 
thankless task had so far only been nibbled at. It is true that in 1868 
Sir John Pakington had been at work on a limited scheme, but he was 
hampered by the same vested interests that bore no small responsibility 
for the disasters of that war. The first was the system of promotion by 
purchase, regarded with devotion little short of religious by the military 
members of the Conservative party, but which Blocked. any realistic 
attempt at army reform. The second was the attitude of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was averse to any recognition of the fact that the Secretary 
of State, as the person responsible to parliament, held a position superior 
to his own, nor would he consent to an amalgamation of the Horse Guards 
premises in Whitehall with those of the War Office in Pall Mall, despite 
the obvious drawbacks of having two separate establishments. But 1868 
was a year favourable to reform. It was not in education alone that 
Prussian successes began to tell upon British hustings. Public opinion, 
expressed ably and eloquently by George Trevelyan, then an active 
young politician, was being aroused against vested inefficiency in the army. 

About the ballot opinion: in the Liberal party was strongly divided. 
If Glyn read Gladstone’s feelings aright at this time, he regarded it with 
toleration, but not in itself as either useful or expedient. Sir. George 
Grey declared he thoroughly enjoyed the proceedings on the hustings on 
nomination day, and Clarendon thought the ballot “ the greatest of 
abominations” ; but it was preached with apostolic fervour by John Bright, 
who could not "underatand objections to a reform which would end such 
excesses as cheating, bribery, drunkenness and rioting. Painful ex- 
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periences of some of these excesses was to convert Bruce to the ballot 
after his defeat at Merthyr. Led by Disraeli, whose uncompromising 
hostility to all forms of secret voting was known to all, Conservative 
candidates generally expressed strong opposition to the ballot. But it 
was a matter of deep concern to the rank and file, and if Gladstone was 
ee ee it was the 

ordinary elector, expressing his feelings in enthusiastic meetings, and in the 
return of candidates pledged to support the ballot that it was forced on 
the attention of the party returned to power. 

This was the last election at which scenes such as the following took 
place. ‘The two great days were nomination day and the day on which 
the poll was declared. On the first, “the saturnalia of those whose 
Mission it was to make a row, and who did not themselves possess the 
franchise,” the hustings was the focus of the proceedings. Hither con- 
verged noisy crowds wearing party colours, yelling party cries, and 
following party bands playing party tunes. The hustings was divided 
into three “boxea,” the opposing candidates being thus separated by the 
neutral box of the returning officer. The candidates were introduced 
to the seething mass below, generally amid a scene of indescribable 
confusion, and at a given moment the returning officer called for a show 
of hands—a mere formality, for a poll was always demanded in a contested 
election.. The taking of the poll was a lengthy business, messengers 
being ‘despatched every few hours to the anxious candidates, telling them 
the state of the poll, and which contingents had not yet voted. This 
was the stage when there was ample opportunity for bribery and corruption. 
At a definite moment the poll was declared closed and the votes counted. 
The next day came the excitement of the official declaration of the result. 

„The final result of the election was to leave Gladstone with a majority 
of 115, but this triumph was by no means a victory all along the line. 
Lancashire was perhaps the greatest disappointment, for among the 
defeated candidates were Lord Hartington and Gladstone himself, 
Lord Derby had been willing to spend £25,000 to secure the return of 
his eon, so great was his hatred of Irish disestablishment, though the 
Duke of Devonshite had also spent a fortune without the reward of 
success. Hartington found a seat in New Radnor, and Gladstone’s 
return for Greenwich, in his absence and without any exertion on his 
part, made his defeat in Lancashire a matter of sentimental regret only, 
but Milner Gibson, John Stuart Mill and Sir John Acton were lost to the 
House of Commons for ever. After the election there were 73 petitions 
in all and 17 members were unseated. Three prosecutions took place 
as a result of the judges’ investigations—at Norwich, Dublin’ and 
Bridgwater, and in accordance with the recent act they were undertaken 
by the Attorney-General without instruction from the House. The 
returned and admitted expenditure of the election amounted to £1,380,000, 
an average of {1, m per member. With a majority of 115 it was clear 
that the electorate had given Gladstone a mandate to carry out a programme 
of reform the like of which had not been seen'aince the ’thirties and perhaps 
not even then. Disraeli accepted his defeat and reaigned at once, leaving 
the field clear for a rapid organisation of the government and a full session 
for the carrying out of their programme. WINIFRED 'TAFFS. 
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YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE AND TURKEY 


OLITICAL and military alliances between small nations in the 
present state of the world are apt to behave like chameleons—you 
can never tell when they will decide to change their colour. The 
Balkan Pact, which was signed at Bled just over a year ago, has been 
behaving like that disconcerting animal d recent months. There 
can be little doubt that sarin originally m ae Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey to conclude an alliance was military defence; military defence 
against an attack by Soviet Russia and the satellite states. All three 
countries had experienced threats and pressures of various forms and 
degrees of intensity from the Soviet bloc: Yugoslavia since 1948, Greece 
and Turkey since the edd of the war. It seemed fairly generally under- 
stood in these countries that some form of political and economic unity 
between them would tend to strengthen their common defence system; 
indeed it was hoped that in time the pact would ‘evolve into the nucleus 
of a regional group. But their first concern was to be military defence. 
This also happened to be the most powerful magnet of community of 
interests that was likely more than anything else to keep them together. 
But the magnet seems to have lost some of its force of attraction for certain 
members of the alliance. 
In the first place, the Yugoalav conception of the alliance appears to 
ve changed a good deal during the past year. Since the re-establish- 
ment of normal relations with Russia and the satellite countries took place, 
Marshal Tito and his colleagues have tended to stress more and more 
their desire to pursue a policy of “active co-existence and co-operation 
with all states, irrespective of differences in social structure and political 
” Marshal Tito said in a speech last March that the Balkan alliance 
ould not be allowed to develop into a “military bloc” and referred to 
the political, economic, cultural and military aspects of the pact, in that | 
order. The Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Menderes, paid a visit to 
Yugoslavia early in May and had talks with the President and other 
Yugoslav leaders. In the statements that were made to the Press at the 
end of the visit both parties seemed eager to lay stress on the wide measure 
of agreement between them, although Mr. Menderes did manage to alip 
in a phrase about “‘certain different diagnoses and views of world events 
There is at present a good deal of affinity between Marshal Tito’s and 
Mr. Nehru’s views on the new trends of Soviet AEE policy, but it would 
be rash to say that Yugoslavia’s allies—Greece Turkey—share such 
views on the subject. Neither can afford to be over-optimistic about the 
ultimate aims of the Soviet Union, least of all Turkey which has a long 
stretch of common frontier with her. Although Marshal Bulganin’s and 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Belgrade has brought about no change in 
Yugoslav foreign policy, it has, nevertheless, managed to send a chilly 
pr of air through the inner citadel of the Balkan alliance. If the Soviet 
eaders thought that by prostrating themselves before Tito and de- 
claiming their fantastic mea culpa they would get him back into their fold, 
then they have failed completely; on the other hand, Soviet policy has 
limited as well as far-reaching objectives, and one of the limited objectives 
is the dissolution of the Balkan alliance whose proximity to the borders of 
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the Soviet bloc is not very much to their liking. Russia may hope to 
achieve this (1) by encouraging the Yugoslavs to ursue their policy of 
“active co-existence” and rejection of “military blocs,” large or small; 
and (2) by fostering the natural suspicions of Athens and Ankara and 
thus gradually loosening their ties with Belgrade. Marshal Tito’s 
statement, after the Geneva meeting of the four great powers, that the 
military aspect of the Balkan Pact had now become of secondary impor- 
tance is an indication that Soviet policy is not being altogether unsuccessful. 

The question of Cyprus, too, has cast a shadow over the relations 
between Greece and Turkey, and thus over the Balkan alliance itself. 
The rights and wrongs of the Greek Cypriots’ claims to self-determination 
are not relevant to the problems discussed in this article; but what is 
relevant is the fact that the question was raised at all—and raised in a most 
virulent form, with the support of Greece—at a time when the free world 
is painfully trying to build up its unity and when other forces are already 
at work to undermine it. ; 

The quarrels that have kept Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia apart in 
the past are fairly familiar, but what is not widely known is the disparity 
of political development of these countries, a disparity which tends to 
militate against unity. Most of the nations of eastern Europe have had 
their own historic dreams, their visions of past greatness or glory which 
have provided the motive power for their various struggles. However, the 
harsh light of the twentieth century, with its wars, revolutions and up- 
heavals, has proved to be a great enemy of these dreams, and they have 
had to be shed altogether or become part of national folklore. For 
example, as a result of the Kemalist revolution, Turkey has given up her 
old pan-Islamic and Ottoman aspirations and has become a modern 
secular state. Similarly Yugoslavia, although she has been through a 
very different type of revolution, has emerged after the second world war 
without the old dream of Serbian hegemony which had proved so harmful 
both to her internal cohesion and her relations with other countries. 
Greece, on the other hand, still clings to the image of a Byzantine- 
Hellenic state, and is, therefore, in this sense more backward-looking 
and less attuned to the realities of our time than the other two 
countries. 

The Greek dream is a creation of the tension existing between two 
historic forces, the Classic Age and the Byzantine Empire. This is 
what Professor Toynbee has to say about the interplay of these forces: 
“Down to this day, if you ask a Greek peasant what he is, and he forgets 
for a moment that he was taught at school to say ‘Hellene,’ he will tell 
you that he is ‘Romydés,’ meaning á Greek-speaking Eastern Orthodox 
Christian subject of an ideally eternal Roman Empire with its capital at 
Constantinople. The use of the name ‘Hellene’ to mean ‘Modern Greek’ 
is an archaistical revival... . The Greek is always right. So long as the 
pagan Greek culture is the hall-mark of superiority, the Greek glories in 
being a Hellene. But when the tables are turned and Hellenism in its 
turn is cast out to become barbariam’s bedfellow in the outer darkness, 
the Greek changes his tune and now proclaims himself a subject of the 
Christian Roman Empire. Hellenism may lose caste, so long as the 
Greek does not.” (Civilization on Trial, 1948, p. 174). 
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The survival of the Byzantine tradition in Greek national life accounts 
for the powerful influence that the Orthodox Church still exerts in 
political affairs. There is thus nothing accidental in the fact that the 
head of the enosis movement in Cyprus is Archbishop Makarios or that 
in Greece Archbishop Spyridon is chairman of the pan-Hellenic committee 
for the same movement. Unlike the modern nationalism of the other 
countries of south-eastern Europe, Greek nationalism still has a strong 
religious tinge, and even fervour. From time to time this becomes a 
source of worry to neighbouring countries with Christian Orthodox 
populations. It would seem that only a radical change in the political 
climate of Greece itself, somewhat similar to the change that has occurred 
in Turkey and Yugoslavia, though not necessarily brought about by the 
same methods, would make her nationalism more modern in its scope 
and aspirations, and leas inimical to the new and rather weak trends of 
regional unity. Although at present there are no signs of such a change, 
there is no reason to believe that it will not come one day. 

Soviet domination over eastern Europe seems at the moment as firm 
and as secure as it has ever been. But there is a alight hope that, as a 
result of the Geneva conference and other subsequent meetings between 
the four Great Powers, this domination may be relaxed in one form or 
another and that relations between the two halves of Europe may become 
easier and less abnormal than they are now. If this were to happen, the 
free nations of the continent would be faced with the challenge of providing 
a working idea of regional organisation within which the old nationalistic 
squabbles would lose some of their former intensity. The Council of 
Europe and the Western European Union, although admirable as 
examples, are too far, both geographically and historically, from the 
countries of eastern Europe to provide for them a haven of political unity. 
The evolution of the B Pact into something bigger seems to offer 
at present the only alternative to nationalistic anarchy or to unity imposed 
by force. But this isnot likely to happen if the pact loses its essentially 
defensive character, as Marshal Tito suggests it has. ANTON LOGORECI. 


MANUAL WORKERS FOR PEACE 


UCKED away in Calabria, Italy’s toe, is the village of Pirgo. Its 

| peasants scratch something less than a bare living from the mountain 
earth. Every year—auntil last year—Pirgo was cut off from the 
nearest town fora month; The stream near the village became a swollen 
torrent during the autumn rains. It still does. But now there is a bridge 
over the torrent and Pirgo is not isolated any more. The hard struggle 
to live on their mainly small holdings of land has made these peasants 
individualiste. They were not likely to get together and make a bridge. 
Nor were local resources sufficient to pay for one. So how did it happen? 
An Italian from another part of the country heard about Pirgo’s problem. 
He told others. A few months later there arrived in the village about 
twenty young people of various nationalities. They built the bridge— 
working without pay. Subscriptions provided their food and the building 
materials. The peasants, suspicious at first, began to join in the work. 
One of the volunteers, an American woman, wrote afterwards: “Around 
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our work together on the bridge was being built a friendship and sense of 
community rare in Calabria; working for something that was to belong to 
all, not just one. For me the days of cooking and cleaning meant a chance 
to get to know the vi women, who by custom couldn’t join in our 
evening singing and ing when the village men came to our house. - 
And perhaps to the children who worked and played with us the thought 
of many working together for a common goal will not be strange.” Mean- 
while, in another mountain village—Blons in Austria—volunteers from 
all over Europe were digging ditches as a precaution against avalanches. 
Blons knew only too well this precaution was needed. Avalanches had 
killed more than fifty of the village’s population of 250 earlier in the year 
and destroyed or damaged many houses. ‘The volunteers also helped to 
clear rubble for paid workers who were rebuilding the villagers’ homes. 
And in the haymaking—a vital task for these small farmers—they took 
the place of those villagers who had died in the avalanches. Most families 
had lost somebody. Across the world in Pakistan, in yet another village— 
Muzsiari in the cool refreshing hills of Murree—another team were doing 
almost the same job as in Pirgo: bridging a sometimes torrential brook and 
improving the track leading to the village. Here was an unusual and 
heartwarming sight: Indian and Pakistani volynteers working side by side. 

At first, as in Italy, some of the locals were suspicious. One aged 
villager, typical of the subcontinent, said: “Ah! The Americans (there 
were Americans also in the team) and the Westerners are building this 
road to conquer Musiari later on.” But one of the volunteers reported 
later: “The team evoked a great enthusiasm among the villagers who were 
inspired to help themselves. They joined readily with our volunteers 
and participated in our cultural evenings. No better proof about the 
success of this camp is needed than that the villagers went on working 
even when we closed our camp.” What impels men and women like 
these to give up their free time and go, if necessary, half way across the 
globe to do a job for a community which could not of itself produce the 
impetus or the money? The story began after the first World War which 
made of large areas of Europe a wasteland where only hate and distrust 
flourished. A group of men and women frustrated by the insufficiency 
of peace conferences and feeling the need to prove their intentions in 
practice decided to i to some of the devastation. Led by a Swiss 
engineer Pierre Ceresole, volunteers from seven nations worked for five 
months at Esnes-Verdun in France, building houses, repairing roads, 
filling shell holes and preparing land for the planting of crops. The idea 
grew. Calls from other communities in need of help were answered. 
In 1928, when Liechtenstein was flooded by the bursting of the Rhine 
banks, as many as 710 men and women from twenty-two countries and 
fifty different occupations joined in the relief work. By then the proved 
value of voluntary service to meet such increasing calls for help had 
resulted in a permanent organisation, Le Service Civil International, with 
branches in several countries. The British branch, called the *International 
Voluntary Service for Peace, now has about two thousand members. 
The movement first went beyond Europe in 1934 when an earthquake in 
* The address of the British branch of the International Voluntary Service for Peace 
is, 19 Pembridge Villas, London, W.1r. 
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India killed thousands and flooded a wide area, In answer to appeals 
from Gandhi, Tagore and Rajendra Prasad two volunteers went out with 
funds raised to pay the wages of fifty peasanta for six months. Indian 
volunteers joined the team and all worked as the peasants with spade and 
basket to remove six villages to sites beyond the danger of further floods, 
Here history was made: it was the first-known occasion on which Indians 
and Europeans did voluntary manual labour side by side. During the 
Spanish Civil War S.C.I. helped to evacuate several thousand Spanish 


. women and children from Madrid. At the end of that war volunteers 


. and equipment moved to southern France where one colony was established 
to train boys in agriculture and carpentry, another to house children. 
Two maternity homes were started at the same time. 

Meanwhile work which was less t but nevertheless valuable was 
being done in all the countries where the 8.C.I. had established branches, 
including Britain where work was done on behalf of South Wales miners, 
unemployed, old people and children and, later, of refugees. Volunteers 
came from many countries to help in these tasks and many Britons went 
out to help communities abroad. Nowadays 8.C.I. volunteers come 
from most European countries as well as from Algeria, Abyssinia, Africa, 
Turkey, Iceland, North and South America, India, Indonesia, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere. 

At an 8.C.J. camp an English Jewess whose father was “liquidated” at 
Belsen may be found working with a former member of the Hitler Youth, - 
or an American conscientious objector may be sharing a task with a R.A.F. 
pilot on leave. An Abyssinian will lead a team of a dozen European 
nationalities and an Indian “untouchable” .coolie finds a British ‘‘sahib” 
and a Japanese government official breaking stones with him under the 
tropical sun. Ali do manual work. They are housed and fed but serve 
without pay. Long-term volunteers get a small amount of pocket money. 
Not only the work can be hard. An S.C.I. team, already in Algeria, 
rushed to the Orleansville earthquake area last September to Thep rebuild 
an Arab village.’ Rain twice flooded their camp site and many volunteers 
suffered from the intensely cold nights.’ Then malaria and dysentery 
began to take their toll and several volunteers had to be withdrawn. But 
the work went on: in a little over two months some fifty volunteers entirely 
rebuilt five houses and partially rebuilt twenty-eight. Once again 
suspicion was overcome. Arab villagers who at first could not believe 
there were no strings attached to the help later worked well with the team. 
During the last war S.C.I. branches. did what was possible in their own 
countries while striving to keep alive the faith in international co-operation. 
Many pacifist members in Britain took part in forestry and agricultural 
services and during the blitz many worked for four years in the East End 
on canteen work, demolition, food distribution and medical treatment. 
Before peace was official the movement’s post-war work began. In 
. December 1944 an S.C.I. team which had been waiting and working in 
Egypt and Palestine went on to Greece and before the war ended other 
teams were on the job in Crete, France, Italy and Holland. Within a 
few months teams were working in nearly a dozen war-ravaged countries— 
distributing food and clothing, building houses, purifying water’ and 
sepa nE refugees. Last year about forty “‘services’’—that’s the 
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movement’s technical term—were undertaken all over the world. Some 
lasted as long as six months. Welfare State Britain may not seem to be 
in urgent need of such work. But jobs undertaken here always fill some 
social need. And they allow men and women from abroad to live and 
work together in a land other than their own. About a dozen camps are 
run in Britain each year. Sometimes paid work in forestry and agriculture 
is done—never where there is normal labour available—and the money 
earned goes to pioneer work in India, Pakistan and Algeria. This 
movement may not be an answer to the threat of the hydrogen bomb: . 
apart from camps in the Russian Zone of Austria it has not penetrated 
the Iron Curtain. But these small bands-of volunteers—their race, 
religion or political belief is immaterial—are doing more than a little to 
try to keep the world sane. PACIFICUS. 


THE SITUATION IN NEPAL 


WING to its geographical position, forming as it does a buffer 

State between India and Tibet, Nepal is vital to the security of - 

India. Under the new Sino-Indian Treaty “the Tibet region of 
China” has received special consideration in the extention of the Indian 
Intelligence Services, and the Indian Government is fully alive to the 
dangers of Communist penetration into Nepal. Its rightful interest in 
and friendship with Nepal are increasing rather than diminishing, and 
contacts between the governments of the two countries are very close 
both politically and militarily. The occupation of Tibet by the Chinese 
Communists has led inevitably to their claim over the Indian frontier 
States of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, especially. Nepal, where Communist 
activities of recent years have been accentuated to a marked and alarming 
degree. Communist agents, often disguised as Buddhist monks, have 
penetrated into the interior of the country, spreading Communist propa- 
ganda and preaching Communism wherever they pass. In certain 
districts, notably in Eastern Nepal, they are meeting with considerable 
success, though it is doubtful whether the mass of the inhabitants who 
are devout Buddhists would be readily amenable to the doctrines of Marx 
and Lenin. Once however they were firmly established in Nepal, the 
Communists would have ready access to India where they would find 
many sympathisers in the Indian Congress. 

The fear that the Chinese Communists may advance fresh claims to 
Nepal causes serious apprehension in Indian Government circles, though 
it is considered unlikely that they would proceed to the le of occupy- - 
ing the country by armed forces. The difficult nature of the terrain to 
be traversed and the almost insuperable difficulties of supplying a large 
force would act as a deterrent to any such venture. The Nepalese army 
may be expected to offer a stout resistance to the occupation of their 
country backed as they undoubtedly would be by the full weight of the 
Indian army. Recent advice from the country point rather to the 
customary Communist procedure of “peaceful penetration and infil- 
tration” by means of skilfully applied propaganda by well-trained agents 
who work on the evident poverty of the toiling masses of the people and 
the glaring discrepency between them and the few wealthy members of 
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the community. These ts play an important part in the “softening 

up” process of néepanag tl cette for ultimate Communist domination, 
and their usual propaganda of “protecting” the people against foreign 
and especially American imperialism finds ready listeners, especially in 
the Eastern districts of Nepal. 

In Nepal Communism has made rapid strides and Mr. M. P. Koirala, 
the Prime Minister, has stated that it was a natural playground for the 
Communists owing to so much frustration, poverty and backwardness. 
Feudalism is still strong in the social and economic life of the country. 
The principal leader of the Communist movement in Nepal is Dr. K. I. 
Singh who is regarded as the leader of the revolution. He has declared 
himself to be a National Revolutionist and is known to be a confidential 
agent for Pekin. In 1954 he went to Pekin and returned with considerable 
funds with which he built up his forces of about three thousand men. 
Some of these he sent to Nepalese territory to take up advance positions 
for the operations which he intends to begin later in 1955. He has sent a 
strong party to the North-East of Nepal where there is a numerous 
Communist community, and as a result, the activities of this fifth column 
have become markedly noticeable. Another force was sent to Biratnaghar 
close to the border of the Indian Province of West Bengal. This is the 
only industrial town in Nepal and many of its inhabitants, mainly workers 
in the factories have turned to Communism. 

Singh’s “Liberation army” has with the help of the Communist fifth 
column been able without a struggle to occupy important strategical 
positions in Nepal and has thus stolen a march on the Government. He 
is still recruiting his forces and it is feared that he will commence fresh 
action in new areas. In the North-East of Nepal such action may lead 
to serious disturbances and the establishment of a Communist-controlled 
revolutionary régime. Supply lines from China and Tibet would be 
opened up for the supply of money and weapons and other resources for 
the rebels, which would augment the already existing supplies now being 
brought in by “underground” Communist activities which are regarded as 
being on the increase. Singh himself has been flown to Pekin, but before 
he left-he stated that he would return with a “liberation army” or would 
die in Tibet. 

Both Nepalese and Indian Intelligence Services have proved beyond 
any doubt that definite contacts exist between the Communists in Nepal 
and the Chinese in Tibet while Communist activities in Nepal have been 
directed against the Indian Government which is regarded by them as a 
staunch supporter of the Nepalese King. Attempts have been made to 
suborn both high and low ranks in the Nepalese army of Gurkhas, and 
the manoeuvres of the Communist members of the Indian parliament to 
prevent further recruitment of Gurkhas in the British army for service in 
Malaya have caused serious alarm among the Nepalese leaders who are 
making the utmost efforts to foil this plot. Under the existing Tri- 
Partite Agreement between India, Nepal and Great Britain, Gurkhas are 
recruited in Nepal for the British army in Malaya, and the Indian 
Government has given the British territorial rights to convey the recruits 
through Indian territory on their way to Malaya. For this purpose the 
British army has been allowed to establish a depôt at Lehra adjacent to 
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the Indian Gurkha recruiting depôt at Kunraghat on the border of Nepal 
in the United Province. For a number of years this system has worked 
admirably but, on a legal quibble raised ae the Communist members of 
Congress, President Nehru was compelled to confess that this permission 
was ultra vires and could not be maintained. He was thus forced to close 
down the Britiah recruiting depét at Lahra as it was inside India and 
outside the Nepal boundary. 

There can be no doubt that Communism is on the increase in Nepal, 
particularly in the Eastern districts and the Terai belts, The Indian 
Government has recently been forced to recruit about 500 armed Militia 
to patrol the Nepal border in order to prevent Communist terrorists 
from spreading into India. In Western Nepal, however, Communist 
activities have not yet reached major proportions but Communist propa- _ 
ganda will naturally have wide repercussions among the Gurkhas many 
of whom are recruited for the British army from this district. In the 
Na Municipal elections in Khatmandhu a Communist President of 

the Municipality was returned. Many thousands of Communist books ` 
and pamphlets have been sold within the last two years openly in the 
bazaars which are avidly bought and read by the people. They have an 
undoubted attraction for the Left-inclined members of the populace 
owing to their skilfully worded appeal to “freedom” and the benefits of 
Communism which are generously offered. 
~ The Nepalese Government is a dynastic autocracy, the ruling family 
being the Ranas. Nepal has a King, but the temporal power is held by 
the Prime Minister who, like the King, is a Rana, as are all the Ministers 
occupying posts of importance including the army and administration. 
Towards the end of 1950 there were serious dissensions between the 
Prime Minister and the King who was in favour of political reform. 
The King thereupon sought refuge in India where his policy found 
support among Indian Ministers. He was subsequently re-instated and 
a constitution was promised for Nepal to be “freely elected on the basis 
of adult franchise,” and to form an interim Cabinet, half the members to 
be “representatives of popular opinion and enjoying the confidence of 
the people.” ‘The interest taken by India in the internal affairs of Nepal is 
easy to understand if only from a strategic point of view. Indian interests 
demand a stable Nepal to preserve her security from invasion from the 
North and in this-respect political considerations are rightly regarded as 
subordinate to security. The Indian Government has taken well-con- 
sidered measures to strengthen the defences of her northern frontier, 
security measures have been tightened, new recruitment of local forces 
has been started, and the administrative control of those portions of the 
northern frontier of the United Province and Behar have been strengthened. 
The important military post of Siliguri has been reinforced and is 
regarded as one of the main defences against irruption from the North. 
Siliguri commands the main trade and pilgrim route between India and 
Tibet via Kalimpong. It is the terminus of the recently constructed 
railway, the Assam Rail Link Project, built for the purpose of avoiding 
the East Bengal (Pakistan) railways. It is however open to attack from 
the North throughout its entire length and is moreover liable to destruction 
from floods in the Monsoon The construction of roads for purely strategic 
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purposes from Lhasa to the Indian frontier and Nepal is causing much 
concern in Indian Government circles which point to the use of Nepal as a 
base for future operations against Nepal. India has a ificent army 
highly -trained on British lines and fairly well equipped, but additional 
equipment is desirable to bring it up to date. This can only be supplied 
by England or America, It seems strange, in view of the well-recognised 
menaces of invasion from Tibet that the Indian Commander in Chief 
has seen fit to propose the reduction of the armed forces by 50,000 men. 
His plea that this will in no wise detract from the fighting efficiency of the 
army as a whole leaves a feeling of profound mistrust in the minds of 
military advisers of the Government who regard the a of the country 
as a matter of supreme importance H. E. CROCKER. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 


N the cloaing hours of the twentieth Australian Parliament the Prime 

Minister announced to the House of Representatives that Mr. Vladimir 

Petrov, Third Secretary to the Soviet Embassy, whose term of service 
in Australia was about to end, had sought and obtained political asylum in 
Australia, bearing with him documents that would uncover a network of 
Soviet espionage. ‘The Leader of the Opposition, unsuspecting that this - 
session would contain anything more exciting than the customary 
felicitations and anticipatory condolences of an expiring parliament, was 
away in Sydney, atten a celébration of his old school, Fort Street High, 
of whose many ed alumni he is one of the most eminent. With 
startled unanimity and rede haste the House of Representatives and 
the Senate passed the legislation needed to set up a Royal Commission on 
Espionage. Then the House dissolved, so that members might apply 
themselves to the task of getting returned to Canberra in the elections 
which were little more than a month off. 

People who venture on political prophecy inclined to the view that, 
when Parliament re-assembled, Labour would occupy the Government 
benches. Indeed, one of the Sydney dailies, whilst hoping the best for 
the Liberal-Country Party coalition, ruefully commented that the Govern- 
ment, to retain office, would need to pull a rabbit out of a hat. Whether 
or not the Government needed a conjuring trick to remain in power, and 
whether Mr. Petrov was, in effect, a ahy little rabbit of electoral potency, 
can only be guessed. What is certain is that the Government, whose ` 
record of internal prosperity was not denied by its most determined 
opponents, whose criticisms were mainly of external policies, was returned 
with a reduced, but still substantial, majority, and Mr. Menzies completed 
a term of office longer than that of any Prime Minister before him. 

With the elections out of the way, in May, 1954, the Royal Commission 
on Espionage was set up, not without some initial hitches. Several. 
States were asked by the Federal Government to form a commission of. 
three from among their Supreme Court judges. The Chief Justice of 
Victoria, with the approval of his colleen of bench and bar, refused to 
nominate a judge, holding that duties which might involve political 
entanglements were outside the proper functions of a judge. The Chief 
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Justice of Queensland named a judge who was not acceptable to T 
Prime Minister, but at a second attempt brought forward a name that was 
approved by Mr., Menzies. From the New South Wales bench Mr. 
- Menzies himself selected the judge who was appointed. A South 
Australian judge was nominated by the Chief Justice of that state and 
accepted. So the Royal Commission on Espionage, thus carefully 
selected, set to work. The stage was set for exciting revelations. The 
press played its part with its headlines and apparatus of publicity. The 
public was prepared to enjoy real life drama far more exciting than fiction 
or films. The Soviet Ambassador, who had arrived in Australia only a 
few months previously, taking a rather dim view of the welcome given , 
by the Australian Government and Security Service to Mr. Petrov, with 
documents that did not belong to him, packed up and returned home with 
all his staff, leaving to his Swedish colleague the care of relations between 
his government and Australia. 

For months the Commission sat, assisted by eminent counsel, supporting 
juniors and instructing solicitors. Many witnesses were called, vast -` 
numbers of words spoken and transcribed, much money spent. Conver- 
sations were recalled, or forgotten, secret meetings revealed—some of 
them not meetings, but lonely tryste where the expected fellow-con- 
spirator did not appear; documents, some written in Moscow and some in 
Australia, were read. Everything, in short, was provided, except spies. 
At one point Dr. Evatt, a jurist of international standing, was given leave 
to appear as counsel for two of his staff whose names had appeared in a 
document exhibited to the Commission. His wide knowledge and 
extraordinary mental agility gave unwonted liveliness to the proceedings, 
but his permission to appear was withdrawn when he protested indignantly 
at action taken against Madame Ollier, a member of the staff of the 
French Embassy. Madame Ollier, charped with divulging secrets to the 
Russians, was sent first to New Caledonia, and then shipped off for trial 
in Paris, thousands of miles from accusers and witnesses. To Dr. Evatt’s 
protests were added those of Senator Dorothy Tangney, a friend of 
Madame Ollier. As Madame Ollier’s “indiscretion” proved to be nothing 
more serious than the mention of matters published in Australian newe- 
papers a French court speedily acquitted her. i 

A Russian-born Sydney doctor, who had posed as the friend of left-` 
wing movements, was revealed as a secret agent of the Australian Security 
Service. Another Sydney doctor seemed not unwilling to supply infor- 
mation to Security in a more or less casual way. Security officers went 
so far as to suggest to a lecturer at Sydney University that he become a 
“listener,” reporting things said by colleagues and studerits. This 
proposal was, of course, rejected out of hand, and reported to fellow 
lecturers and professors. Much of the Commission’s time was taken i jin 
inquiry into the authorship of Document J, which evidently contains a 
lot of gossipy end scandalous tittle-tattle about persons of influence in and 
around Canberra, and has been property withheld from publication. 
After many weeks on Document J—some of them enlivened by the 
presence of Dr. Evatt—the Commissioners, determined to be rid of it, 
presented an interim report’ to Parliament. The report was debated at 
eight o’clock one evening, a time when many thousands of radio sets 
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` would be tuned into Parliament, Dr. Evatt spoke first. He was not 


satisfied that the account of the origin and authorship of Document J 
accepted by the Commissioners was sécurely enough “established, and 
felt that more evidence should have been called, and further opportunities 


given for crogs-examination. He suspected, moreover, that the whole : 


business of this enquiry into espionage was a manoeuvre against the 
- Labour Party, and against himself as its Leader—what an eighteenth 
century Irish doctor, speaking of scares of French invasion, called “a 
grimace, a trick of ‘state.’ Mr. Menzies, who followed, eloquently 
avoided Dr. Evatt’s main arguments, and praised the wisdom and im- 
peccable honesty of the Commissioners. Listeners could hear noises 


"+ off-stage which sounded like the irrepressible Mr. Ward sharpening his 


J 


knife, and impatiently awaiting the Speaker’s cue to cut something to 

pieces. But the guillotine forestalled Mr. Ward’s knife, and the debate 
. was incontinently beheaded. : 

Mr. Petrov’s defection seems not to have been due to a sudden liking 


-~ for the Australian climate and people, since officers of the Australian 


“Security Service were in touch with him almost from the moment of his 
arrival in the country three years earlier, and finally paid him a sum of 
£5,000, either as compensation for what he lost by giving up his Russian job, 
or as payment for the documents he brought with him. Mr. Petrov, who, 
with his wife, is alleged to have combined with his duties as Third 

direction of M.V.D. activities in Australia, scarcely emerges as 
the figure of a dangerous spy turned informer. One story told to the 
Commission, for instance, was that he fell asleep in a friend’s flat and 
slumbered so soundly that his pockets were rifled as he shumbered. A 
pleasantly melodramatic colour was given to this story of trustfulness in 
repose by the circumstance that the friend happened to be an agent of 
counter-espio 
About the middle of December, 1954, the Commission, with un- 
bonhomie, held a Christmas party, dispatched Christmas cards, 
and adjourned for about three weeks vacation, with the score at — days 
of sitting eighty, witnesses called fifty, exhibits presented two hundred 
and fifty-three, words spoken and transcribed two million, expense 
unspecified, spies nil. Resuming in mid-January the Commission com- 
pleted its sittings by the end of March, when the full score was, sitting 
days one hundred and twenty-six, witnesses called one hundred and 
nineteen, words spoken three million two hundred thousand, exhibits 
presented five hundred, spies discovered nil. There have been a few 
secret sessions, at which important things may have been disclosed, but 
nothing significant has been made public. The one positive result that 
emerges is the demonstration, if demonstration of the soundly established 
is needed, that persons suspected of illegal actions should be faced with 
specific charges and witnesses in a court of law, where judges are exer- 
cising their normal functions. Completely innocent people may be 
harmed by being named in, or summoned before, a commission of thig 


, sort, however skilled and impartial it may be. Variants of American un- ` 


American Activities committees are foreign to British judicial procedure, 
on whose principles and traditions Australian jurisprudence has fashioned 
itself. : : 
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A storm long brewing’in the Labour Party has broken loose.” Labour" 
has always been supported by many Roman Catholic voters, and'has had 
many Catholic members in the parliaments of the States and Common- 
wealth. Right wing Labour is more bitterly and vociferously anti- 
Communist ‘than are the right wings of the conservative Liberal ‘and 
Country parties. Dr. Evatt, loyal to the legal tradition that a barrister 
must do all he can to secure justice for every man, has succesafully défended 
Communists in the courts, and in 1951 led, again successfully, the 
opposition to attempts to amend the Constitution so that the Communist 
Party Dissolution Act might be validated. This Act jettisoned every 
principle of fair and open trial, and united against it liberals of all political 
views. The most implacable anti-Communits have never forgiven Dr., 
Evatt for his share in these things, and have been provoked afresh by... 
his appearances before the Royal Commission on Espionage. Efforts to 
‘hold the Labour Party together, and to keep its differences within the 
proprieties of a family squabble, broke down, or were cast aside, after the 
parliamentary’ election of May, 1954. Dr. Evatt, with much support 
from Labour’s centre and left, openly charged some of the extreme right ’ 
wing and their electoral committees with having contributed to the defeat 
at the polls by, at best, lukewarm support of Labour candidates in several 
important swinging electorates. The scope of disagreement quickly 
widened. Trade unions came into the arena. In recent years left-wing 
leaders of several unions have been replaced by anti-Communists, Credit 
for this change, reflected in its turn in the composition of political 
executive committees, is claimed by what are called the “industrial 
groups” within the unions. Now, however, there are unions which allege 
that industrial groups have interfered unnecessarily in unions not led by 
Communists. Further, they say, the industrial groups are the agents of 
` “The Movement,” which is, in its turn, Catholic Action in its political 
aspect or operation, led by a Catholic layman living in Melbourne. So 
the centre of the storm is not opposition to, or support for, Communism; 
still less is it concerned with ous affiliations, but with the influence on 
Labour and Trade Union policies of an irresponsible outside body. 
Protestants and Catholics appear together on either side, though it must 
be admitted that the main impulse of the èxtreme right comes from zealous 
Catholics, who put opposition to Communism before everything else. 
Personal rivalries appear and disappear on the surface of the turbulent 


waters. A 

The Federal Executive of the Labour Party dismissed the executive of 
the Victorian branch of the party, and ordered the election of a new 
executive. Now there are two executives in Victoria, and practically two 
parties. Twenty-three unions in New South Wales are pressing for action 
against the State executive. The Labour premiers of New South Wales 
and Queensland are endeavouring to maintain an ambiguous position 
which cannot be long tenable. The interstate Conference of the 
Australian Labour Party met at Hobart in March, but almost half the 
delegates sent by the States did not attend the Conference meetings. 
Those who did attend affirmed their confidence in Dr. Evatt’s leadership, 
and adopted a programme in foreign policy which is likely to win wide 
public support. They assert that Australia, instead of sending troops to 
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Malaya, should, following’ the kind of procedure that halted the, slaughter 
in Indo-China, strive for a negotiated settlement of the Malayan troubles; 
thaf all countries wishing to enter the United Nations Organization, 
including China, should be admitted; that understanding between 
- Australia and all Asian countries should be promoted by the interchange ` 
of official and non-official visits; that mankind must be relieved of the 
threat of destruction by~nuclear weapons and tests. They supported, 
moreover, the sending of observers to the Afro-Asian Conference in 
Bandoeng. Public support of this programme is certain to be wide, 
possibly enough to win an election. ‘That, however, can hardly be 
guessed without actual trial. Nonetheless, the clarity and vigour of this 
- programme are proof of the vitality the Labour Party has gained by, in 
-> effect, allowing the extreme right wing, whose sympathy with traditional 
Labour aims is slight, to expel themselves. In the Trade Unions, and in 
the Labour Party organizations of States and Commonwealth, the struggles 
for power go on, but there is emerging a party, refreshed and re-invigorated, 
. though with some regrettable omissions, behind the policies of Dr. Evatt, 
whose leadership has attained a new stature of national, and indeed world, 
significance. 
Sydney. E. E. V. CoLLocorr. 
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FIRST became aware of Wäinö Aaltonen in 1947. With a Stockholm 
friend I had spent a June afternoon boating on Lake Malaren and 
swimming from one of its innumerable woody islets, when rain drove 

us back to his home in the pleasant residential district of Alsten, where 
his smiling mother, who hailed from the famed Dalecarlia province of 
Sweden, brought in coffee and cakes and put on a record of the Fifth 
Symphony of Sibelius, It was then that my friend passed to me to while 
away the time a thickish volume whose dust-cover showed a man of 
middie age and black hair and of intriguing features of a Southern 
European cast (although the sculptor is actually of pure Finnish stock) 
holding a chisel and regarding intently what I proclaim to be—now that 
I have seen the original in the Atheneum Art Gallery at Helsinki—a 
supreme masterpiece of modern sculpture: a Portrait Head in Marble of 
Sibelius. Beneath the photographic reproduction was a name in deep 
lettering whose very sound seemed to possess an epical quality, and it was 
therefore with a sense of excited anticipation that I opened the book and 
turned the plates, my ears filled with the haunting melodies of the great 
Scandinavian composer. 

It was thus that I registered in Stockholm on/that summer afternoon 
five years ago the full emotional impact of Finland, a country I had not at 
that time visited and about which I knew no more than appears from time 
to time in the newspapers. The quality in the artist’s work that made 
such an indelible impression on my consciousness, an impression sealed 
and confirmed by actual sight of many of the sculptures last summer, is its 
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powerful lyricism. „Above all, Aaltonen is a poet, a classicist in ‘atone; 
his statuary groups and portraits are ‘lyrica, odes, sonnets and epics in 
marble, bronze or red or black Finnish granite. I happen to have studied 
ancient and renaissance sculpture in museums and on the spot in Italy, 
Greece and Egypt, and have spent many an hour in the basement galleries 
of the Louvre and in Rodin’s studio-museum in the Rue de Varennes, in 
Paris, and before the massive marbles of Maillol. From Spain I have 
contributed appreciations to art publications on both sides of the Atlantic 
of the sinuous and exquisite work of the late Matéo Inurria. Thorwaldsen 
and Willumson, Sinding and Kai Nielsen in Denmark, Vigeland in 
Norway, whose world of stone and bronze creations in the Frognerparken 
at Oslo constitute a modern phenomenon in European art, and Carl Eldh 
and Carl Milles of Sweden, have each claimed my close attention and 
homage; and of course Epstein, Henry Moore and Frank Dobson in 
Britain. I was not, therefore, without certain standards and values in 
sculptural representations when the poetry in Wdin6d Aaltonen’s art first 
sprang into my consciousness, although it did not seem likely in that 

living-room at Stockholm-Alsten that an opportunity would 
ever occur of meeting him face to face. 

In Helsinki during the first few days I saw several representative 
Aaltonen works, two of which are of international repute, the Portrait of 
Sibelius already mentioned and the famous ‘running’ statue of Paavo 
Nurmi (also in the State Art Gallery), originally executed on Government 
commission in 1940 and used as a theme for the familiar poster of the last 
Olympic Games. The single statue in the Rautatientori, or immense 
Station square, is likewise by Aaltonen, an idealised but most striking 
over-life-size likeness in bronze of Alexis Kivi, the national writer and poet 
and author of the classic novel, Seven Brothers, whose life ended in tragic 
poverty at 37. In the Diet Chamber of the new Parliament Building on 
Mannerheim Boulevard, in niches above the Tribune, stand also Aaltonen’s 
five gilded plaster figures: The Pioneer, Spiritual Work, The Future (a 
nude woman who, turned away, holds up a child that faces and 
the world), Faith, and The Reaper. And on the Hamé bridge at Tampere 
I paused to look up at the,gigantic symbolical figures in granite of Tax 
Collector, Maid of Suomi, Hunter, and Fur Trader. In city art shops 
the sculptor’s charming studies of girls wading in mid-stream are occasion- 
ally to be found. 

` Rain was falling when the Head of the Press Section of the Finnish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs drove me out in his car to Aaltonen’s studio- 
workshop at Kulossari. We stopped before a high building with a life-size 
replica outside of the Marjatta a Mother-and-child theme from the 
Kalevala, and mounting a low flight of steps were soon ushered within. 
A medium-sized man wearing loose-fitting tweeds with features instinct 
with sensibility which I recognised at once from the photograph—although 
the black hair was now powdered with grey—stood immobile and impassive 
beside a new and huge creation hewn from the stone, and surrounded by 
other creations of varying dimensions, who had only returned the previous 
week from an exhibition of his sculpture in New York, the introduction 
being effected Aaltonen led the way into an ante-room, where we sat and 
smoked. As though jealous of his sculptural prowess Nature has entirely 
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robbed the artist of one faculty-—he is stone deaf, although able to speak 
clearly and reasonantly.° My cicerone accordingly wrote down my 
questions, ‘to which the professor gave replies in Finnish, in writing or 
verbally, which my companion thereupon translated. Aaltonen’s work ~ 
combines an essential Hellenic spirit with a stong national identity, and 
so I asked to what extent he had been influenced by Greece. “Not at all, 
to begin with,” he said; “after some years, however, I found myself 
ing round irresistibly to the ancient Greek concept.” The superb 
_ archaic Apollo and the early metopes in the museum at Olympia had made 
a profound impression on his imagination. 

The first influence was, in fact, not Greek but Egyptian, and his earliest 
sculptural essay, Granite Boy, carved straight from the stone, is remarkably 
reminiscent of [Xth Dynasty art as exemplified in the Cairo museum. 
This dominating affinity is also strikingly in evidence in the portrait in 
black granite executed in 1942 of Crown Princess (now Queen) Louise of 
Sweden, as memorable and self-sufficient in its idiom as that celebrated 
Head of Nefertiti unearthed at Tell-el-Amarna in the Nile-side studio of 
Thutmose, sculptor to the ‘heretic’ Pharaoh Akhenaton. Commenting 
on the former work the Intendant of the National Museum at Stockholm 
has said: “All impressionistic, transitory, chance effects have been 
transformed into monumental immobility . . . (it) ranks among the supreme 
achievements of modern portraiture.” “What, professor, is your religion, 
may I ask?” “Al religions have God,” he replied in his liquid yet 
emphatic Finnish, “but it is a curious thing that the people who believe 
in different religions are hating each other in spite of the fact that they 
are all trying to find the same truth.” As if to illustrate his remark 
Aaltonen rose and led us to a smaller studio where he paused before an 
oil painting depicting a signed sheet of pus lined with asymmetrical 
script, which almost obscured a male head. The title of this picture was 
“O Makuva” (“Self-portrait”) 1924,” and as the words were slowly 
translated I ised that they represented the sculptor’s philosophy and 
his religian—a great artist’s reaction to the experience of ae 

‘I wished that my heart was like a stone in which was sculptured a 
face—a big, smiling face which Time passed by. But my heart is not 
like that; it is oppressed by suffering, its roots are tormented by longing, 
and it feels such overpowering joy. 

Aaltonen’s statue of Nurmi, with the sole of the right foot bearing the 
entire weight of the sculpture, is, to my mind, as great a modern master- 
piece as is the Charioteer in the museum at Delphi of ancient Greek art. 
And a similar lyrical mastery of medium is found in such beautiful 
representations as (epitomising Edward Carpenters dictum that “the 
kiss of the senses is beautiful, beyond all “The Embrace,’ and every 
abstraction”)—a theme which engaged his attention for over a decade— 
and in the ‘“‘Goddeas of Freedom bestowing a laurel wreath of Victory on 
Youth,” carved from Italian white marble for the Festival Hall of Helsinki 
. University, which, unhappily, can today only be appraised from photo- 
graphs as it was shattered into fragments by a Russian bomb. > 

The professor remarked that he had been among the first cubists in the 
North, and that cubism had played an important part in his development. 
“I learned to see a piece of sculpture from different sides,” he said, ‘as a 
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living reality, above, front, behind, from the sides, from below—as a 
plastic unity, like a cloud, like a tree... . The mass effect is of the greatest 
importance, A sculptural portrait must represent the personality, it must 
reveal soul, emotion, life—all the particulars must be seen as living and 
authentic.” It is this “intuitive ability to feel the spirit hidden beneath 
the surface” which, says Tor Hedberg, the Swedish art critic, is Aaltonen’s 
outstanding achievement. ... 

We afterwards repaired to the Casino restaurant, whose sweep of high 
semi-circular windows afforded an unforgettable silhouette ‘“‘back-drop” 
of the spires and domes of Helsinki across an expanse of grey harbour 
water, serene that evening as Vermeer’s Delft beneath a aky of platinum 

„and pale rose. I asked my host whether he worked under a conscious 
inspiration when engaged on any piece of sculpture. He replied: “It is 
curious that an artist in a moment of creation somehow knows everything 
and understands everything, in spite of the fact that the next moment he 
becomes again a small, insignificant human being... .. .. In the moment 
of creation an artist does not feel any hate nor any love; he is just a medium 
for the orders he receives.” . “And what is your opinion of Henry Moore, 
Professor?” “The surface of a sculpture (Aaltonen wrote down in the 
note and translation now before me) must have chiaroscuro—without it a 
sculpture has no permanent value. Mr. Moore is very good in many 
ways, but I miss the pulse of life in his work.” This reminded me of a 
waterside walk at Tampere where a line of scattered rocks in some gardens 
holed and polished into fantastic shapes by water and ice through countless 
centuries seemed to be oddly familiar until I looked at them more closely, 
when the reason suddenly became manifest—they seemed like Nature’s 

‘imitations’ of Moore’s sculptures! 

Aaltonen admires the fine work of Carl Eldh, the Swedish sculptor, in 
whose studio I once passed a happy hour at Bellevue, near Stockholm. 
Of Carl Milles, who has impressed his particular sculptural vision right 
across Sweden and is now doing the same across the United States, he 
opined that “there is force and power in his highly individualistic art, but 
his inspiration is perhaps a little too Gothic in spirit.” With some passages 
from the writings of Ellen Key and Edward Carpenter in mind® and the 
highly lyrical content of his own art, I enquired whether, in the view of 
my host, an artist should be found by convention, “That is a-question,”’ 
he said with slow emphasis, “that I have been thinking very much about 
myself. I am of the opinion that emotions and their expression pre- 
suppose order. There must be order in the expression of affection, as in 
all human affairs.” The professor's home, to which we finally repaired, 
had been hit by a Soviet bomb in the Winter war with Russia, one wing 
with many precious contents having been totally destroyed. In the 
comfortable library-living room, with its hundreds of neatly arranged 
volumes, Madame Aaltonen, the eculptor’s second wife, who has spent 
several years in North and South America, graciously dispensed tea while 
her husband showed my cicerone and myself some of his art treasures, 


*“A reasonable society... will understand perhape that sincere Love ıs ... a real fact and its 
own justification, snd that however various and anomalous or unusual may be the circum- 
stances and combinations under which it appears it demands and has to be troated by socloty 
with the utmost respect and reverenco—as a law unto iteelf, probably the deepest and most 

intimate law of human hfe.” —Edward Carpenter. Love's Coming of Age. 
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exquisite examples of Greek, Egyptian and Syrian carvings, and Chinese 
jades. When the long visit was over and we drove back to Helsinki under 
a sky like a vast sheet of cadmium splashed with ink, I enjoyed the thought’ 
that I had spent three fruitful hours in the company of one of Europe’s 
rare artistic spirits, of a far Northern sculptor who centuries hence may 
well be mentioned in the same breath as Donatello and Michelangelo. 


S. F. A. Cogs. 





WHAT GREATER PLEASURE .. .? 


What greater pleasure is thers in the world 
Than on a summer's day, one’s labour done, 
To le upon one’s back in softened sun 
And watch the clouds, those billowy blessings curled 
In endless, ever-changing fantasies, 
Queer faces of old men, strange beasts and birds, 
Now clear, now twisted? Far beyond all words 
The infinite wonder of God’s draperies. ` 
And, lying so and gaxing up, one’s soul 
Ascends and merges, lifting heart to praise, 
To strength and calm beyond the earthly ways, 
Life here a tiny fragment of the whole. 

GoRELL 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


SOME MODERN HISTORIANS 


Professor Geyl is best known to English readers by his masterly survey of 
French writings on Napoleon, and he was a familiar figure in our academic life 
when he held ie chair of Dutch History in London. His latest work, a collection 
of studies of some leading modern historians, will enhance his reputation not 
only as a scholar of the first rank but as a thinker, fully able to hold his own in 
argument with sagen of other schools. The more the reader knows of 
the past the Sao will be hia appreciation of this thought-provoking book. 
The Utrecht Professor possesses a singularly independent mind, acutely cons- 
cious of the infinite complexity of the historic process and continually on guard 
against plausible gene ions and facile over-simplifications. No label can 
be attached to him. He pursues his own course, honestly striving to under- 
stand the human pageant without importing ideological presuppositions. He 
ib eves erhpeedk ou cour ine gh aky and he owns a daring spiritą who 
make the perilous attempt. . 

The book falls into two parts—studies of narrative historians and discussions 
‘of what is called the philosophy of history. The author begins with a fine 
tribute to Ranke, the and greatest of the professionals, as Gibbon was the 
first and greatest of the amateurs. The next three writers—Macaulay, Carlyle 
and Michelet—are treated with the respect due to their genius and artistry, but 
they are too subjective, too emotional, too propagandist, to win our full confidence. 
None of them created a school, for it is the essence of men of genius that th 
are unique. While Ranke, who possessed everything except genius, lek 
numberless disciples, Treitechke flamed through the sky like a meteor leaving 
little beyond a luminous track in the heavens. The lecture on the Netherlands 
is of interest for its tribute to Fruin, the Dutch Ranke, and its criticisms of 
Pirenne, a more colourful but leas convincing interpreter of the controversial 

roblem of Belgo-Dutch relations through the The chapters on 

alleyrand and Napoleon at St. Helena may be regarded as as appendices to hia 
well-known work on the historians of the Emperor. a chaps: on the 
American Civil War reveals the author as equally pai with the problems 
and controversies of the New World. 

The second portion is dominated by the impressive figure of Arnold Toynbee, 
hee ten mezsstve volumes have aroused world-wide interest, enthusiastic 

and aharp criticism from professional historians. Among his critics 

ere 1 is the most persistent and the most competent. Pris hostility 
bas in as the three instalments appeared at long intervale, and the 
analysis of the final four volumes is the most severe. While fascinated and 
almost awed by the deur of d the vast erudition and the unflagging 
intellectual energy of the sealer aie e regards the whole towering edifice as 
vitiated by the architect’s determination to deliver a message. ‘Toynbee’s 
thinking is revolutionary, ‘metaphysical’ in the sense in which Burke used that 
word, abstract. To my view this is as much as to say unhistorical.... His 


dream is the unity of mankind in the love of God... . What I criticise and oppose A 


is, first of all, the pretence of an empirical investigation ... the prophet usurps 
the name of historian.” “A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” remarked the great 
Greek scholar Richard Bentley to the translator of The Ikad, “but do not call it 
Homer.” “A very learned treatise, Dr. Toynbee,” we can imagine Professor 
Geyl exclaiming, Aput do not call it history.” He differs profoundly from the 
disparaging view of western civilisation, but the indictment is directed less 
details than against his whole i ate to history. 

““Toynbee’s system may not be so offensive in its political implications as 

Spengler’s, but it is easentially no less irrational and aprioristic. By presenting 


\ 
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it under the guise of scientific method and empiricism he not only revolts 
scholar in me; he rouses me to protest, because I believe that clear thinking is 
perhaps the moet crying need of our distracted world.” Readers of this slashing 
attack will look forward to Dr. Toynbee’s reply in the promised eleventh volume 
in which in due course he will deal with the criticiams of his opus. 

The book closes with a brief notice of Isaiah Berlin’s remarkable Comte 
Lecture on Historical Inevitability which denounces determinism in all its 
various ideological forms. Of course we are the heirs of all the ages, but there 

-is not the slightest reason to believe that we are mere marionettes dancing on 
invisible strings. Were it otherwise the romantic story of mankind would 
possess as little interest as an old almanac and students would be wasting their 
time. “For historians,” declares Professor Geyl categorically, “determinism 
is not a serious issue.” Ali philosophies of history are merely guess-work, and 
none is less unconvincing than that events are predetermined by Providence or 
Fate. History is the record of the sirig and experimente, the triumphs and ~ 
failures of homeo sapiens, most of them completely unpredictable. 

Sir Maurice Powicke has done well to collect the tributea he has paid in 
recent decades to fourteen distinguished historians, almost all of them 
medievalists like himself. He is a kindly judge, and their fruitful labours 
deserve his praise. His tributes are of particular interest to a reviewer who 
remembers not only the publication of their principal writings but the authors 
themselves. Some of them—especially Tout, Coulton and Pirenne—were born - 
fighters, ready at any moment to do battle for their convictions, whether popular 
or otherwise, The least known is the impressive figure of Leopold Delisle, 
Director of the Bibliothèque Nationale, whose editions of documents are 
described as of final authority. The brief tributes to Sir Charles Firth, “this 
big and lovable man”, and to Carless Davis, cut off in his prime, will make 

ial appeal to readers who are more at home with the Stuarts and the 
ictorian era. If none of the fourteen, except perhapa Vinogradoff, reaches - 
the towering stature of Stubbs and Maitland, these devoted labourers in 
the vin proved worthy of their hire. The second and shorter portion of 
the book contains the author’s Inaugural Lecture as Regius Professor at Oxford 
in 1929, the Presidential Addreas to the Royal Historical Society in 1937, and 
other academic utterances. The address “After Forty Years” delivered to the 
Historical Association in 1944 combines the zeal of youth with the serenity of 
advancing years. Sir Maurice can look back on a happy life of research, 
authorship and teaching, rewarded by universal recognition and enriched by 
delightful friendships. ~ G. P. Gooca. 

Debates with Historians, By Peter Geyl. Woltera, Groningen, and Nijhoff, The Hague. 

Modern Historians and the Study of History. By F. M. Powicke. Odhams. 16r. 


THE NATURE OF HISTORY 


Sir Lewis Namier made his mark, and an apparently indelible mark, by 
researchea which revolutionised our ideas of eighteenth-century parliamentary 
litics, showing that the Whig and Tory parties were figments which Victorian 

istorians had transposed from their own to an age in which they did not in 
fact exist. Of recent years he has contented himself with collecting in slim 
volumes miscellaneous assortments of lectures and book reviews. His stature 
can be measured by the fact that such reprints invariably justify themselves, 
and the present collection is as good as its predecessors, The book opens with 
two short essays on the nature and difficulties of history, to which we will return. 
Next follows the author’s-Romanes Lecture on the interdependence of the 
evolution of British monarchy and of the parliamentary party system. “In 1761 
not one parliamentary election was determined by party and in 1951 not one 
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constituency returned a non-party member.” That is surely a memorable 
statement. If one takes a midway date one finds a mid situation, with 
Peel casting his eye backward and Disraeli forward. There follows a number 
of lectures and papers on cighteenth-century subjects of which the most 
attractive to a non-specialist will be a sympathetic but by no means laudatory 
study of the character of King George II]. “George IPs attachment (to his 
Ministers) was never deep: it was that of a drunken man to railinge—mechanical 
rather than emotional.” The book concludes with some essays on modern 
international matters on which Sir Lewis had written much already and has 
here nothing new to say. 

To return to the opening essays. Taking as his starting point the publication, 
nearly fifty years ago, of Graham Wallas’s Human Nature tn Politics Sir Lewis 


which the ideas aro a maro librowo, often of very inferior quality... . It certainly 
ecerms i le to attach to conscious political thought the mportance 
was to it a hundred, or even fifty years ago. History is primarily, end 
to a growing extent, made by man’s mind and nature; but his mind does not work 
with that rationality which was once deemed its noblest attribute—which does 
not, however, mean that it necessarily works any worse. 

D. C, BOMERVELL. 


Personalities and Powers. By Bir Lewis Namier, Hamish Hamilton. 155, 


THE NATURE OF POWER 


This book is introduced by Mr. Dean Acheson, sometime Secretary of State. 
Mr. Halle has been adviser to the Department of State, and the reader naturally 
watchea to see how his treatment compares with the very substantial work of 
Mr. George Kennan and also with that of Professor Morganthau, and with the 
recent Godkin Lectures of Mr. Adlai Stevenson. The bulk of it is concerned, 
after a historical review, with a careful defence of the not-novel doctrine of the 
balance of power, on the basis that America’s power resources are not illimitable, 
but must be economised; and with providing the background for the recent 
Eisenhower doctrine of, not h ony, but partnerahip. Partnership is moral, 
and it is also prudent. With the Briceh Foreign Office Mr. Halle, it is note- 
worthy, aspires to balance the power of Russia by the power of a conciliated 
Peking. The historical falaity of the notion that “the foreign policy of America 
is not to have a foreign policy” was pointed out some years ago by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann; but the work of Kennan and Halle alike show recognition of the 
need for an “agonising reappraisal” of that policy in the post-Yalta world. 
This is a sane, sensible and illuminating work of authority, which all students 
of American affairs in Britain can ‘as a ‘must.’ Mr. Secretary Acheson 
points out how the high political officer, in the preas of work, has no time to 
re-examine his own fundamental presuppositions on policy; and commends this 
work as the mo of one of a amall group such that “any foreign office in the 
world would be incom: ly richer through their presence.” Nevertheless, 
at one extremely critical point, it seems to this reviewer that Mr. Halle betrays 
the essential quality of the civil servant, as distinct from the statesman or great 
teacher. If our task is to examine fundamentals, then examine them we must, 

_ without prepossessions, It was, to many of his hearers in the House of Commons, 
of striking significance that Mr. Harold Macmillan recently, dealing with 
armaments control, said that there would have to be “a supra-national authority, 
invested with real power . . . something like world government. So be it so: 
it is none the worse for that. In the long run this is the only way for mankind.” 
Many of us agree with the late Lord Lothian, in his famous Burge Lecture, that 
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this is indeed the only way out. Mr. Halle’s fundamental concern is with power 
and peace. If this is the only way, the outstan obstructions are the pre- 
occupation with ite own sovereign blue-prints of the Soviet Union—and the 
atavistic fearg of the Senate of the United States, It is not, therefore, good 
enough to say, with Mr. Halle: ‘Cultural and national diversity” (as between 
Maine, perhaps, and Hawaii) “militate decisively the universal acceptance 
of one government” . . . “ the maker of foreign policy has to reckon with the fact 
that this is s0.” Maybe he has to reckon wi nothing of the kind. In the words 
of Oliver Cromwell about public opinion: “It’s not what they want, it’s what’s 
good for them: that’s the question.” Politica is the art of the possible. But all 
ae is oligarchic; and masterly statesmen can determine what is possible. 
lic opinion has a wax-nose, to be twisted away from what makes for total war. 
It is true that, in the movement for United Europe and again at Fulton, Winston 
Churchill hurt his shins in his endeavours. But what he advocated remains on 
the record. The difficulty of the civil service adviser is that, by instinct, he 
shies from the unprecedented, and calls his hesitations by the name of obvious 
common sense, GEORGE CATLIN. 
The Nature of Power, By Louis J. Halle. Rupert Hert-Davia, 18s. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


These three excellently printed and well-bound (though by tae egnee heavy- 
to-handle) additions to the McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science are good 


samples of that familiar American literary genre, the college text-book. Indis- 
le in evéry field of academic instruction, the text-book is in the United 
tates particularly in evidence in the field of politics or, as it is there more 
commonly denominated, government, for the very good reason that courses in 
this subject fill a much larger place in the ordinary academic curriculum in the 
U.8.A. than in any other country, at least of the western world. ‘The cause of 
this is not far to seek. ee a 
for life in society, and where that society is itself held together in large part by 
declared adherence to an explicit set of political ideals and practices (“the 
Constitution”), it is natural and proper nia instruction in those ideals and 
practices should bulk large in the curriculum. What is more, as these text-books 
themselves testify, the quality of instruction in these fields is high—commendably 
so, considering the enormous numbers and necessarily variable intellectual 
quality of those to be instructed. ‘The text-book is indeed in this field what the 
American motor-car is in transport—a reliable and universally available form 
of communication. To complain that it lacks individuality, that its ideas are 
reproduced at second-hand from the inventions of others, is, in effect, to complain 
that it ot designed for another que different purpose. What it secks to do 
it does competently and consisten 
Naturally, the of EANA is its strong point. Of these three 
volumes The Fundamental of Americen Nation Govern, aa 3m name 
suggests, the most elementary. Even so, it packs a great of up-to- 
and accurate information about the theory and practice (especially practice) 
of the American system into its 450-odd pages. Nor is “government” narrowly 
interpreted. There are chapters beside on “Government and Business,” 
“Agriculture and Conservation” and “The Role of the United States in World 
Affairs.” The British user may not find the appendix on “Visual Aids” entirely 
apposite to his purposes, but at least he will benefit from having available the 
text of the Constitution. 
American Politics and the Party System is a more advanced study. Over 
600 pages are devoted to a detailed and thoughtful description and analysis of 
the extremely intricate workings of party in the U.S.A. In line with the present 
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vogue, a large section is devoted not to proper but to pressure Groupe. 
r 


Sensibly and vividly their importance is displayed, with illustrations ( 
example of the “doctors lobby” of the American Medical Association or the 
“builders lobby” of the real estate dealers) which may well make the British 
reader's eyes open wide. The book is extremely up-to-date. The party 
histories are brought down to 1954, there are detailed accounts of the con- 
ventions that nominated Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson and of the 
ensuing campaign, as well as a convenient précis of such research work as has 30 
far been done on these events. The approach of the author is what might 
loosely be called “left of centre.” ei 

Politics in the United States is a typical variant on the text- theme—the 
collection of ex or ‘readings.’ The ground it covers is very similar to 
that of Professor e—public opinion, pressure groups, the tem— 
and there is little conflict between their fados, But undoub che book 
gains a certain liveliness from the diversity of its materials. Even though some 
topics are superficially treated—for instance the C.I.O.'s own account of its 
political activities—the general level is high and one or two items are out- 
standingly fresh and revealing as in the account of the way in which the executive 
arm of government itself has me a Congressional tabby. And undoubtedly, 
where controversies exist, it is useful to have rival points of view represented 
by advocates of each, as on the nature and direction of the American party 
system itself. 

Thus while none of these books really serves the need of an lish reader 
who wants to te introduced to American politics, for anyone who y has a 
working acquaintance with the system they each have, in their separate ways, 
a certain utility. H. G. Nicuoas. 
Fundamentals American National Government. By Cullen B. Gosnell, Leno W. 

Lancaster and Robert S. Rankin. 37s. 6d. ' 
American Tonne and The Tarty Synen. By Hugh A. Bone, 45s. 

Politics in The United States. ted by Henry A. Turner. 30s. 6d. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


BOOKS ON GERMANY 


The surprisingly swift economic rebirth of Germany and the part ahe is to 
take in Western defence keep the Federal Republic in or near the centre of 
ublic attention, and many books dealing with various German problems are 
beitig published. Rightly some of them try to solve present-day questions by 
delving into the past: there is still room for a comprehensive and erudite inter- 
pretation of German history. A great deal of otherwise inexplicable develop- 
ment makes sense only when considered in its historic setting. For this reason 
German Parliaments by Sir Stephen King-Hall and Dr. Richard K. Ullmann 
d Society, ros. 6d.) is important, It contains a very clear outline of the 
development of German parliamentarianism, and it is sufficiently critical to be of 
- real value. The chapters on the diets of feudal Germany, the reasons for the 
ailfure of 1848, and on the sham parliament of the Bismarck era are very good, 
articularly the last. The role a by Biamarck in stunting the growth of a 
Realthy political life, his carrot and stick tactics, are not yet fully appreciated in 
this country; consequently the exposition of the shortcomings of the Hohen- 
zollern Rei ig most welcome and instructive. On the other hand the reasons 
for the failure of the Weimar Republic are more complex than the reader is led 
- to believe. The treaty of Versailles may have been hard, but to make it respons- 
ible for the inflation in the ’twenties seems to be going too far. The Weimar 
constitution, Gespite its technical perfection, failed to arouse enthusiasm, and an 
explanation of this failure would have been welcome. The final chapters dealing 
with the present constitutions east and west, as well as the appendices, are 
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extremely useful, and the whole book will doubtlessly contribute a great deal 
towards a better understanding of Germany. 

John A. Hawgood, in The Evolution of Germany (Methuen: Home Study 
Books, 8s. 6d.) has chosen a new approach. He abandons the chronological 
method and deals with each question in turn, beginning in 1954 and worki 
backwards. This proves highly successful, and since the style is easy the reader 

becomes immersed in the book without being fully aware of it. Professor 
: deala not only with German history but also with other problems, 
cultural, economic and apie econ which are frequently overlooked. The 
numerous maps and the bibli hy add greatly to the value of the 
instructive work. It can be thoroughly recommended; even readers ell 
acquainted with German history will find it stimulating and refreshingly 
different from the usual textbook. 

Robert H. Lowie in his Toward understanding Germany (University of Chicago 
Press) sets out to do a great deal more than the other authors. He seeks to 
explain Germany, less by interpretation of her history than by exploring “ the 
social psychology of the Germans.” Thus he is able to include Austria and the 
Swiss Germans in his investigation. He presents us with a mass of material but 
has nonew conclusions to offer. To state that‘ Germans cannoteasily be treated asa 
unit marked off from the rest of Western civilisation ” is a facile way out. No 
serious student of affairs who preserves at least some detachment will require 
such a reminder. But even without generalising one may legitimately ask why 
the things which aoe could happen. To face the problems fully does not 
mean the slightest denigration of the present Germany; on the contrary the 
atmosphere will only be cleared by a frank discuasion. In spite of all the amassed 
material Professor Lowie does not go to the roots of the problems; one has the 
feeling that, whether consciously or not, he does not act as an objective investi- 
aca ut as a defending counsel. For instance in dealing with Austrian particu- 

iam he mentions Schönerer but not Lueger, whom Hitler cites as one of his 
mentors. He declares boldly that ‘ Goering . . . waa not an anti-Semite.” 
Dr. Lowie comes from Vienna; did he not hear Goering’s first speech there after 
the Anschluss, when he demanded the removal of all the Jews from the town? 
He speaks of the “ jargon ” spoken by eastern Jews. Yiddish is a language, not a 
jargon. To say that ‘“‘anti-Dre d mobs” in France “were not very different 
from Nazi mobs ” seems utterly wrong; in spite of the anti-Dreyfusards French 
Jews were at least allowed to live before the Nazi mobs invaded their country. 
It is a pity that Profeseor Lowie, who so diligently collected his material, ma 
no better use of it. There are many instructive and illuminating chapters in the 
book, but they are overshadowed by the author’s attempts to whitewash what 
might perhaps be bleached by the merciful passage of time. He quotes a few 
very creditable German utterances of remorse. Why must he try to minimise 
what many decent Germans from President Heuss downwards have accepted as 
their guilt ?. 

Germany Reports, published by The Press and Information Office of the 
German Federal Government, is an extremely useful handbook. It is fully 
illustrated, and the many charts and tables greatly help in its perusal. It gives 
all the relevant figures of population and production, showing the almost in- 
credible expansion of German industry and agriculture. The detailed accounts 
of the budget will also be welcome, as will be the study on the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Chapters on eee the settlement of refugees and ex- 
pelled Germans trom the East provide information difficult to collect elaewhere. 
Unfortunately cultural life is not treated at the same | One would have 
liked to learn a little more about the German schools. ere is a chapter on 

ublic opinion and another on literature, but there is next to nothing to show 


ow book publishing has developed since 1945. In the chapter on learning one 
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misses a word about such promising institutions as the International School 
Text-book Institute at Brunswick, or the International Centre at the Sonnen- 
berg, both of which have increased the understanding of the German Pere 
It would be a pity if German official circles, understandably proud of their 
economic achievements, were to consider cultural achievements of lese 
importance. R. BARKELEY. 


~ ~ 


The Wilhelmstrasse: a study of German Diplomats under the Naxt Regims, by 
Paul Seabury (University of California Press and Cambridge University Press. 
aas. 6d.) is a useful study of the impact of Hitler on the conduct of German 
diplomacy during the twelve of dictatorship. It might just aa well have 
been entitled foachim von op, for that unscrupulous careerist dominates 
the stage from beginning to end. ‘That the professionals were not immediately 

‘dismissed was natural, for the Fuhrer, knowing nothing of foreign affairs, 
needed to feel his way; but that Neurath, the Foreign Minister, Weizsäcker, the 
head of the sod poe and some of the Ambassadors ahould soon disappear was 
inevitable. e new Foreign Minister possessed drive and self-assurance, but 
he lacked tact, patience and elementary good manners. He got on everyone’s 
nerves, and towards the end Hitler paid more attention to Himmler and Bormann. 
While Goering never wanted the war and exerted less and less influence, 
Ribbentrop revelled in the opportunity to leave a name in history. The elaborate 
notes and bibliography prove that the author of this inatructive work has neglected 
no source of information about men and events in Germany. G.P.G. 


MOSCOVITE AIMS 


-Lieutenant-Colonel Tokaev, of Oset nationality, is a former chief of the 
Moscow Military Air Academy’s aerodynamics laboratory. After the capitu- 
lation of Germany he served with the Soviet Military Administration in Berlin, 
but in 1948 passed to the British zone and asked for political asylum. In 1951 
he published a moving account of his life and experiences under the title Stalin 
Means War. His present book covers in seventy-seven pages an immense subject. - 
This brevity is explained by its editors, E. S. Virpsha and E. Sykes, who have 
simplified the original, “‘so as to give the average reader an understanding of the 
fundamental trends of Soviet strategy and tactics, without going too deeply 
into the doctrines on which these are based.” 

The general thesis may be summarized as follows: Stalin is dead, but his war 
machine still runs on the lines and in the directions which he had laid down; 
the main aim is the destruction of “¢apitalist encirclement”; in pursuing this 
fixed aim, Soviet strategy may occasionally abandon more limited objectives and 
temporarily withdraw to comparative inactivity in order to accumulate fresh’ 
forces for the purpose of renewed attack at a suitable opportunity; such tactical 
retreat may occur when the Soviet rear is in danger owing, for instance, to unrest 
caused by economic privation. 

The main Soviet assets are the enormous extent of the territory, the huge land 
forces, and the experienced high command. The main liabilities are shortages 
of all kinds of modern weapons and equipment; the ineptitude with which 
primitive Soviet soldiers handle their m ical equipment; shortage of oil 
and rubber; an excessive centralization of both political and economic adminis- 
tration; the existence of forced labour whose numbers may be estimated at not 
fewer than ten million; the presence in the armed forces of members of national 
minorities (almost half of the total Soviet population) and the constant discontent 
of the armed forcea with the political security system operating within their 
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units. ee ca ONS ers ein nh ct Sate poy ae Deen ia 
disrupt the western defences, after which the border countries would be bro 
piecemeal under Soviet influence and control without a major conflict. All 


_ sounds convincing enough and constitutes a fitting commentary on te ee 


trend of Soviet activities directed towards the reduction of international tension 
and the establishment of co-existence between the Communist and free worlds. 
K. M. Smocorzewskt. | 


_ , Sovist Imperialism. By G. A. Tokaev. Gerald Duckworth. 6s. 


ADMIRALS ALL 


Salt must indeed have been in the blood of the famous Dutch seamen who 
scoured the seas, founded a vast eastern empire, and enabled the Seven 
Provinces to maintain their struggle for freedom, first against Spain and then 
is rene vale Frances Vere starts his interesting study with a brief account 


e Beggars of the Sea, the contemporaries of our Elizabethans. ‘Their’ 
_ exploits under De La Marcke, Treslong and De res included the, brilliant 


capture of Brill in 1572, which laid the fbiindations 4 of the Republic, and 
Boisot’s relief of Leyden in 1574. The destruction of the Spanish fleet at 
Gibraltar in 1607 led to a each vest truce with Spain. After this Holland 
attacked Spain and Po in the New World, Piet Hein captured San 
Salvador and two entire Plate fleets in 1628. In 1639 Marten Tromp, like 


Drake in 1588, destroyed a formidable Spanish Armada in the Downs which , 


was intended to land an army in Holland. After this shattering blow the 
Seven Provinces stood triumphant, a free people at last. 

Chief among the calebrated 
drayman, who went to sea and was a merchant-captain before he served in the 
navy. The writer classes him with Nelson and the two certainly 
many qualities in common. Both were beloved by their men, were ardent 
fighters and skilful tacticians, but De Ruyter was of a retiring disposition, never 
happier than when at home tending his garden, whereas Nelson thirsted for 
glory. Both were killed in action, but De Ruyter’s end had not the dramatic 
setting of Nelson’s. Outstanding among other great admirals were the Trompe, 
father and son, Witt de With, the Evertsens and Bankart. Their opponents, 
the English admirals, were men of equal prowess, Blake the greatest of them 
being a worthy opponent of De Ruyter. Monck, Penn and other Cromwellians 
were mostly soldiers by profession, as were the Duke of York, Prince Rupert 
and the Earl of Sandwich in the Stuart period. The fleets of both nations 
were composed partly of men of war and partly of merchant ships and East 
Indiamen, with usually a flotilla of fire ships, and these played an important 
part. Large numbers of ships were engaged and the early battles were simple 
méldées, but as time went on tactical principles were evolved. 
- Between 1652 and 1674 there were three hard-fought Anglo-Dutch wars, the 
first two due to trade ri , and the third to political i intrigue. The numerous 
and bloody battles in this fratricidal strife are well and fairly described. The 
losses were heavy and honours pretty evenly divided. The Four Days Battle 
in the second war is unique among naval engagements from its duration and the 
extraordinary endurance of the belligerents. After negotiations for peace had 
started the English suffered a major disaster. As they are prone to do, they 
demobilised too soon and the Dutch took advantage of this. De Ruyter led an 
expedition into the Thames with disastrous results to Chatham and Sheernese. 
The situation was eventually saved by the heroic efforts of Monck. In the 
third war France bribed Charles IT to help her land an invading army in Holland. 
The plot'did not succeed and the French invasion of Holland failed. In the 


, war of 1939-1945 Holland was Britain’s ally and the Dutch navy acted with 


Dutch admirals was De Ruyter, son of a brewer's ` 
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its traditional heroism-against heavy odds, béth in European waters and in the 
far east where Admiral Dorman put up a splendid fight against oe 
Japanese forces. Rosert N. 


Salt in their Blood. By Frances Vere. Cassell. 18s. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Dr. Oscar Riddle, a distinguiahed American biologist, has written what 
many Englishmen will regard as a curiously old-fashioned book. It has two 
themes—the main principles of modern acience and the restrictive influences 
of modern Christianity. The first part of the book gives a brief and well- 
written sketch of astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics and biol : the 
second part of the book is concerned with the “reins held by religion.” 


According to the author, the entrenched and growing forces of creatine’ 


. 


religion are holding back scientific investigation and, more important, scientific 
control of environment. Like a nineteenth-century rationalist, Dr. Riddle 
summons to his task not only a powerful body of evidence, but also an extremely 
powerful style. His phrases linger in the reader’s mind as much as his 
arguments. For instance, to take a passage chosen at random, refusing to be 
overwhelmed by modern pessimism, he writes, “today triumph outshines 
tragedy. Though the brush that matches colors to our careers may not use all 
the rainbow, it need make little use of the black of night. ... Human existence 
is perhaps as variable as the stars—at its crest as gay as a parade, as meaningful 
as all history, though fragile as foam. And for us all—as against ancestors of 
a hundred thousand years after man became man—there is, unasked, daily 
deliverance and much hope.” The style recalls the 18808 rather than the 
inely modern society” to which Dr. Riddle pins his allegiance. At the 
end of the book the reader is more moved than convinced, although he catches 
something of the author's undoubted exhilaration. 
< It ia difficult to say, however, just to what the message of the book amounts, 
at any rate for an English reader in 1955. Dr. Riddle uses scientific arguments 
which are not always convincing, he is not fully alive to the sort of claims which 
Christianity and other religions make for themselves, and his Christian reading 
is a good deal more selective and vulgarised than his scientific reading. On., 
many occasions his optimism grates and his assurance irritates. The main 
problem of his book, particularly to anyone influenced by modern analytic 
philosophy, is artificially contrived and over-emotively stated. Above all it is 
difficult even for an optimistic and religiously “indifferent” reader to share his 
somewhat naive trust in modern man and in modern science. No doubt in an 
American context Dr. Riddle’a crusading zeal is relevant to icular issues in 
the effective development of scientific attitudes: as he in his foreword, 
‘informed readers will recognize that the pale ghost of evolution now-paraded 
grudgingly on the American scene serves es a gaunt reminder that a Huxley 
was not born here.” The danger of a book of this kind in a non-American 
cultural context is that it may do more harm than good to the cause which ita 
author has at heart. There may be one approach to science-—as a non-scientist 
I doubt it—but there is no single approach to the complicated problems of 
modern society. Asa Brices. 


The Unleashing of Evolutionary Thought. By Oscar Riddle. Vantage Press, New 
York. $4.50. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


A concise and independent survey has at last been made of the moet pressing 
roblem which faces a machine age. A strong committee set out to examine 
ioe far the values traditionally associated with a liberal education might attend 
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the kinds of studies which men and women undertake from motives connected 
pais their daily work. This Bi gehen embraces the scope of the committee’s 

ays presen resents its findings, an their importance for the present-day 
sorla; evitably its sponsors are on the one hand directors of adult education, 
and on the other principals of technical institutions. Their joint discussions 
on the relation of general and vocational training are stimulating and impressive, . 
even if not entirely new. 

The conflict (if that be truly the term) between liberal and technical education 
has become for many modern writers even more fashionable than the clash 
between science and religion, which has already distracted clerics and laymen 
for some decades. Schools and universities are filled with the din of this new 
battle. Headmasters are urged to liberalise the lives of their scientific 

jalists by inserting into their time-tables periods of poetry, civica, Greek, 

ics-in-translations—anything which may serve to raise their eyes from the 

microscope sufficiently to let them take a long, steady look at the world which 

they, have inherited. Vice-chancellors are being iroplored-to insist upon some 

cultural background for technical students whom they admit, so that at least 

the orders for the nuclear disintegration of the universe may be written in 
le grammar. 

If this doctrine is necessary at the stage of school and university (where some 
measure of liberal education must perforce be absorbed through contact with 
fellow-students in academic surroundings), how much more necessary is it in 
the field of adult education? Most vocational training is too narrowly conceived, 
whether considered from the point of view of the individual or of the well-being 
of the society in which he lives. Occasionally attempts are made to treat 
vocational education more broadly, but such attempts are lamentably rare, nor 
are technical centres often equipped with a sta capable of handling such 


-liberal experiments. This is poer yet another example of the unhappy way 


in which the modern world owed itself to fall into specialist sections. 
In the medieval world, for instance (as this Se denen notes in the chapter on 
‘Yesterday and Today”), the system of apprenticeship and guilds, while 

upon a strict standard of vocational education, at Be same time fulfilled 


` i a E E S ie wok Caan, foe He Be 


‘ 


its system. The the whole man, for life, not 
just for the means of a livelihood. Various problems have to be faced 
when considering the synthesis of liberal and technical for a world 
which is infinitely more complicated than the medieval one of guild days. One 
is the attitude of employers, which varies not only with their own ee of 
culture but also with their estimate of the value of culture for othere. Another 
is the competing claims on the spare time of technicians in a life which yearly 
grows more complex. Another is the amount of b which educational 
authorities can afford to in men and money, to such a movement, at a 
time when chief attention 1s focused on the plight of school-age children herded 
together in classes of forty and fifty. 

Other factors, though smaller, are none the less im ay wana For example, a 
liberal education without books is unthinkable, yet few technical institutions 
have anything like an adequate library. Other equipment is often equally 
lacking. However grave the difficulties which this report reveals, there does 
not seem to be any hopeful prospect for the twentieth century, or for subsequent 
centuries, unless the sudy and ever-growing technical lion can be induced 
to ahare at least some part of his couch with the liberal lamb. 


Rupert MARTIN. 


_ Liberal Education in a Technica Age: Report ofn cal aad ae fie Nationil 


Institute of Adult Education. Max Parrish. 
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GOOD SPEAKING AND GOOD WINE 


_  Ciceronian oratory has a ee two thousand years after its delivery, 
which needs no explanation. all the greater qualities of public 
speech, but we think of it Seales onenae its message to the intellect 

rather than to the emotions: and that beyond rational answer. Asquith has 
been regarded as the modern master of Ciceronian speech; nobody has compared 
with it the copiousness of Gladstone. Yet Cicero had other tones than those 
of icy scorn or sarcasm. He knew when to make the jury laugh, how to raise 
their passions of hate or sympathy, where to pause before the climax. 
None of the artifices of such oratory as still survives was unknown to him. He 
studied them as part of the universal training in rhetoric; and he wrote a 
youthful work—De Inventions—which can be read with profit by any budding 
speaker in our day. Another work of the same character, Ad Herennium, was 
attributed to him in antiquity. We should like to believe it to be his; for it is a 
text-book, conveyed by means of dialogue and illustration, of Ciceronian 
maxima, and the illustrations themselves are drawn from life. But did Cicero 
write to Herennius? Doubts were first thrown upon his authorship in the 
fifteenth ctntury; moet scholars (but not all) now reject it. The authorship 
is in fact irrelevant. Ad Herenntum ia an undoubted work of the Ciceronian 
period. We can enjoy its telling phrases in an excellent translation—-still more 
if we can compare it with the Latin original. 

A wholly different type of book was written by Columella. He called it 
De Re Rustica, that ia “About the Country”—not the countryside of the towns- 
man, the picturesque, the country cottage and quaint village folk in queer clothes; 
but about pigs and try, sheep and cattle and how to rear them, when to 

lant àn orchard and where to get sunshine or shade for a new field and how to 
eam to measure and plan it. As we pass through the lovely countryside of 

Campania today we can see the precepts of Columella applied: the tradition 

of ary ode generations unbroken by the tramp of armies ancient, medieval 

and modern; the fields still tilled, the oxen giving place sometimes to the 
mechanical cultivator, but every useful plot of eae employed. There is 
oe of the stuff of our own ancestry in most of us to enable us to surrender 

ves, if we can avoid the tourist motor-coach, to all that this means; and 
the memory of sun-ripened fruit can come back again as we read of how it is 
grown. o say nothing about the grape and ita giftto mankind. Methods of 
training the vines are in use to-day.) - 

The translation here is partly by Professor Forster, of Sheffield University, 
revised and completed by Professor Edward Heffner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Heffner’s notes are not content with points of grammar 
or textual obecurity; we savour the taste of pomegranates or of ripening 
pear, as we read of ruch tities a Pira Dolabelliane, Crurtamina, rept, veneria, 
volema, Naeviana, Lateritana, aurea, nyrapia, purpurea. These be royal and 
noble fruit, with Venus and bay-leaf and myrhh-ecented. W. THomson Hin. 
Ad Herennium: De Ratione Dicendi. Formerly attributed to Cicero. 

De Re Rustica, By Columella: Books V-IX and X-XII. Loeb translations 403, 407 

~ and 408. Heinemann. 15s. each. 


TWO POETS 


It seems that there is a tendency towards smallness of output among the more 
interesting of the poets being published at present. The selections of that 
extremely encouraging venture—the Poetry Book Society—tend to confirm this 
view; and there is no doubt that poetry is greatly advantaged by its longer 
gestation—whether conscious or unconscious—1in its creator’s mind and imaging- 
tion. Mr. Dyment is no exception to this tendency. Experiences and Places ia 


r 
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his first collection since Poems 1953-1948, which itself spanned fifteen 
and the critic turns with keen ante tion to new poems from one who ee he 
past had enthralled with ‘ Savage the Daylight and Annihilate Night.” This 
poet is a lone voice, calling imperiously—and sometimes harshly and with a 
touch of despair—in the wilderness, He belongs to no fashion, no clique, no 
‘school’ He is fastidiously individual. He is a tireless craftaman, too; steadily 
strengthening control over technique, subduing it to his needs, and at the same 
time extending and expanding his reach. Indeed, Mr. Dyment seems to me a 
good poet who lacks only one thing to become much more than this. 
Throughout the book, there can be felt a sense of rootlesaness — or, more 

accurately, un-rootedness. This is all the more sad since he is a nature poet of 
some stature. The very title he has chosen is significant in this context. 
Experiences and places have, in the spell their combined Sainte has put 
upon him, united to drive inwards this sense of homelessness, regional and 
spiritual, The poem called “ Derbyshire Born, Monmouth is my Home” 
epitomises this struggle to find something the roots can clutch at. It is, in spite 
of the title’s assertion, largely in praise of Leicester and Leicestershire; and those 
who went there for temporary and provincial experience, but either remained or 
took away with them a permanent allegiance, will be grateful for this poetic 
expression of what they have dumbly felt. Leicestershire does seem to.exert a 
magnetic pull on the stranger who has once stood under Charnwood’s “ square 
Teutons of granite.” The poem ends: 

“But Leicester is in my eyes and mind: the Trappist 

Tall in the mist, the crags fangs, 

The rumed abbeys, the smell of coal 


And lucky I am, reluctant, having a home 
To-day when the world is homeless.” 


Gee spiritual anchorage goes on simultancously. “The Dark 


"To deep subconscious caves in the mind of man 

For whom a light is a home in homelessness.” z 
and another poem with: 

“And I wonder if I am wrong, -or the world, Whose MDS 

Is nowhere strange, but is nowhero home. 


There are moments when one is reminded of that y young poet of a 
decade or two ago, who was able to see “ primroses like tickets on the ground.” 
But only moments. The lovely and haunting manifestations of this unease are 
far more frequent: “ Pigeon in London,” for instance, where the “ Dove-grey 
dove they call the wood-pigeon ” serves to outline the theme once more. 
“The Carpenter ” has a rare beauty and tenderness, and among the small 

“ Poem for my Birthday ” and “ Song for the Birthday of a Child Aged 
three Years and ten Months ” are enchanting. To one who ia revolted by made- 
P TER oe as by hash or resurrection-pie (even when perpetrated by 

kins, the master), as dace Me Dee ent has used it 
A cra or a child, seems just right. is beak Gee a es Ge 
mental poem, interesting both for what we are told of its inception, and as an 
indication of possible developments in this poet’s work. y 

Miss Hales’ poems have a certain freshness, Instead of wandering vaguely 
on the dranie of her subject, in search of the image, the metaphor, the 
parable, ahe wants, she finds it at the centre: 

“You are the skid of the swallow and I 
The blackness and blue of your spatulate wing.” 
This poet would never get any fun out of building up a complex. poem just for 
oe A poem is an organic whole or it is nothing. Nevertheless, 
k tends to leave an impression of flatnesa, of monochrome; and even, in 
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laces, of that conscious striving for unconventionality which succeeds only in 

ing drearily conventional. But such as “ Cleopatra Applauds Antony,” 

“ The Burning Bush,” “ A Narrative of Fish (Siamese ighters),’” and, above all, 

“ Interim (A eaten) ” show real possibilities of development, Troa 
if the peapa is young Lovapay 3 


Experiences and Places. Peoms b Sion Dyment. -Den 
Dark Landscape. Poems by Madge Hales, & Windus” 6s. 


HANNAH CLOSS 


To the regret of all who knew and admired her work Hannah -Closs died 
before quite completing this, the last of the twelve novela in which she had set 
out to recreate in fiction the history of the le of the Albigenses in the 
thirteenth century against the ruthless onslaught of the Roman Catholic Church. 
She left, however, a brief synopsis of what remained to be written and this, 
which takes the place of a last chapter, makes clear the conclusion which she 
had intended. She had closely studied the period and region in which her 
peat is set, and the nature of the beliefs which were thrown into such violent 

ife. es ch A a ae 
character as of evoking the physical and spiritual reality of landaca 
place that she excels. 

Little is known of her tormented hero, Wolf, bastard of Foix, forever seeking, 
but never, until the end when he has ceased to seek, finding. This has left her 
free to create a character in whom all the stresses of the time are embodied, 
who, unable to commit himself wholly to one side or the other, epitomizes the 
tragedy and futility of the conflict. A born dreamer and idealist he had earlier 
turned from the non-violence of the Cathars to plunge into brutal warfare. 
From this he em maimed in body and spirit and tied to a wife whose 
fanatical hatred of the flesh reflects the shadow-side of the Cathar faith. It ia 
here that the present novel begins. It describea both the last phase in his 
unhappy struggle for truth and wholeness and the final phase in the subjection 
of Languedoc after ite brief triumph over Simon de Montfort. Here again are 

my of the characters who previously played an intimate part in his destiny, 
notably the cynical hedonist, Peire Roger of Mirepoix, the malignant Jordan- 
of the Isle, and the elfin girl, Esclarmonde, whose face, mirrored in the dark 
pool in the valley of Sabarthez, had once restored meaning to life for Wolf. 
And there are new characters, such as Friar Guillaume, the chief inquisitor of 
Toulouse, a spiritual vulture in human guise. All are vividly and often 
mordantly conceived, being at once human and more than human, as the 
Citadel of Montségur, the last refuge of freedom in a beleaguered land, is more 
than a ie rock and bastion. 

For Hannah Cloes, like her hero, lived simultaneously in two worlds, those 
of fact and symbol, of dream and actuality. In her novels the conflict of these 
worlds is tragically expreased, but also the unity of understanding and beauty 
in which the conflict might ultimately be resolved. It is this which gives 
imaginative substance to all she wrote. Her narrative can at times be stiff 
as a fine brocade and her dialogue is occasionally rather artificial or forced. 
But thia is creative writing, as remarkable for its literary quality as for its 
evocation of the past in the present and the present in the past. The significance 
of this third novel can only be fully experienced as a culmination of what has 
gone before, and it is much to be hoped that the three books will soon be 
published as one. For the whole work is memorable and of lasting value. 

Huon Pa. Fausser. 


The Silent Tarn. By Hannah Closs. Hodder & Stoughton. ras. 6d. 
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THE CHURCH IN ERE 


Mr. Blanshard, an American, has written two widely read books dealing with” 
the conflict between Roman Catholic policies and modern democracy. He 
now presents the result of a challenge made by an Irish Jesuit who, reviewing 
one of his books, that Mr. Blanshard should take the Irish Republic 
as a “pilot model” for a future Catholic America. Mr. Blanahard’s findings, 
though set out charitably and tem y, will scarcely please the challenger 
or his countrymen. To assess the degree of improper control which the 
clerical arm exercises in the Republic is not easy, because the governors of the 
Church do not usually work in the open and it is seldom that an instance of 
clerical interference receives the publicity that the celebrated Dr. Noel Browne 
case did in 1951. Dr. Browne, himself a Catholic, handed to the press on that 
occasion a most interesting correspondence. He was a young medical graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who became Health Minister in the Costello 
Coalition. He was a ed by the high rates of maternal and child mortality 
in the Republic and Mother and Child Scheme was a splendid attempt to 
deal with the problem. His intention was to provide a free service for mothers 
and for children to the age of sixteen; there was also provision for education in 
maternity roblems. The ee ob) ected that the State had no competence 
to give such instruction. ve been proper if Dr. Browne’s Scheme 
had envisaged birth Den an pera but there was no question of thia. 
The Bishops, however, were ranging far away from morals when they expressed 

eral opposition to a state-paid service. Dr. Browne was quickly jettisoned 


An interesting thing about the Browne case was the tone of the long letters 
from the Bishops. In England, the Churchea make representations when they 
are concerned about legislation; the Irish Catholic Church issues instructions, 
Che Unionists naturally—and quite fairly—have made much of the affair. 

also was the abject surrender of the politicians after the conflict 
oe Minister and the Church had so developed that rights and wrongs 
became subordinate to the question whether the Church should continue to 
preserve its power and prestige. The one Catholic Deputy in the Dail who 
was brave enough to speak out paid the price at the election which followed; 
the priests threw themselves into the fray to defeat him. Even Mr. De Valera, 
believed by some outsiders to be a strong-minded libertarian, astutely held his 
peace throughout the proceedings, “De Valera,” writes Mr. Blanshard, “had 
played a most ee role in the whole Browne affair.” And it does not need 

` to be said that Browne is no longer in the Dail. 

The blame for all this must rest on the people. That they should be so 
submissive to episcopal dictation is curious eno’ K when one recalls how often 
the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Holy c copes what are called 
‘Ireland’s national aspirations’. O’Connell had to fight the Church; so did 
Parnell (over the Land League). John Redmond’s years of leadership did 
much to build up the political ascendancy of the Church. Mr. Blanshard, 
who spent aix months in Ireland preparing this book, has wisely provided 
voluminous notes of sources. For a stranger to Ireland, he has done a 
remarkably full piece of research. He writes with balance, and his restrained - 
tone makes his condemnation all the stronger. Above all, his material is 
interestingly presented, and the book will be indispensable to anyone seeking 
an understanding of modern Ireland. Mr. H. Montgomery Hyde, M.P., 
supplies a long and ably argued foreword; this might profitably be studied by 
generous-minded but badly informed Englishmen who are disposed to condemn 
the Northern Ireland Government as bigoted and intolerant. 


FLORENCE QO’ DONOGHUE. 
The Irish and Catholic Power, By Paul Blansbard. Verachoyle. 182. 
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BOOKS ON 


They are entirely literary this 
month, dering shamelessly to a 
lifelong inclination and exactly fitted 
to the summer garden hours of reading. 
The gas-lit stage 

To go beside its often consulted 
pees on the shelf ia Volume 

: Early Nineteenth Century of 
A Hisrory or Enoumpa DRAMA 
spat set (Cambridge University 

5 } Allardyce Nicoll’s studies, 
in the be t of recent research, much 
revised and expanded. As usual, his 
hand-list of plays (1800-1850) by 
authors celebrated, obecure or un- 
known, which this time occupies 

has no target for fault-findera. 
ta sheer bulk has a paradoxical 

ity, preceded as it is by Professor 
dyce’s conclusion that “out- 
wardly in 1850 the English theatre 
had reached its lowest ebb.” The 
growing taste for melodrama de- 
thrills and action, and the 


Romantic-philoso poets tried to 
copy the eae „without master- 
ing the craft. 


While the porua 
playwright laid “no claim to the fame 
of authorship” the “great authors 
kept away from the ain Yet the 
inventiveness OSY ility of melo- 
drama ensured the Tina of the 
vital force of Shakespeare and his 
companions, even though the older 
pee ee ea ee 

or a Wordsworth. Professor 
Nicoll is aleo instructive and am 
on farce, comic opera, burlesque an 
extra And in the statistical 
mine which is “Actors, Authors, 
Managers and Publishers” we are 
told for example what Miss Mitford 
received for Jukan and Boucicault for 
roscoe Assurance, The way for Ibsen 


pee er op aved—-and the 
aaa 


ume V: Late Nineteen 
ae poet as critic 
One of the giants of the period is 
newly appraised and interpreted by 
J. D. Jump in MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(Longmans, Green. 0s. 6d.). To 
those who need an introduction to 
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THE TABLE 


man, critic, and it is here most 
punctiliously and percipiently made, 
and all who have loved him long i 
not find their views and preferen 
seriously disturbed. Perhaps wine 
who have been fel ever since 
was discovered by “The Scholar 
Gipsy” or the sea king’s sad, be- 
ildered cry in “The Forsaken Mer- 
man” will be nonplussed by Mr. 
Jump’s: “ ‘Dover Beach’ is, I believe, 
his ohe great ; but the detailed 
analysis of i sac wanderings about 
the “stripling Thames” concedes 
charm to a work which, to be fair, 
Arnold himself found not altogether 
satisfactory. Nor would Mr. Jump 
disagree that Arnold, who knew that a 
poet must keep etn pA e heart 
separate from analytical mind, could 
not do this in his own . His 
ess then for this author lies in 
rose, Certain it is that the Essays 
in ‘Criticism are still a model of 
“disinterested curiosity” written in a 
a “brilliantly suited.” Anyone 
who has atriven, however humbly, 
after Arnold’s critical ideals can only 
agree with Mr. Jump that he was 
“indubitably the central man of 
letters of his age.” 


Deaths and entrances 

Would Dylan Thomas have become, 
like Arnold, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford? Or poet laureate? Specu- 
lation is vain, but sure it is that 
Dylan’s reputation, like Mathew’s has 
undergone At the moment 
his prose is having a vogue which A 
Prospect or THE Sea (F. M. Dent. 


representative group of stories and 
essays. We miss sadly what can only 
be described as the liturgical gusto of 
the on the air, altho h Mr, 
Enya Wiliama. in his aah See 
fashion is exhibiting these vivid 
aural qualities for a few weeks on the 
stage. The echoes of the Thomas 
voice are to be heard in “The Lemon,” 
which reads asa if he had first untangled 


thought into apocalyptic poetry, or in 
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“How to be a Poet,” a bitter little 
rom: 
autobiography. Death and madness 
abound, and never has his incan- 
_tatory boisterousness for elemental 
themes been more evident. Deserved 
az is the present po ity, it is not 
entirely unconn with the poig- 
nancy of early death, and to prophecy 
its durability ald be rash. 
Publishers’ progress 
“Time is the surest winnower” 
says Oliver Warner in “A Brief 
History of the Firm,” the Introduction 
to`A CENTURY or WRITERS 1855-1955 
(Chatto & Windus. a1s.). As all 
publishers should be, the founder of 
the house, John Hotten, was a 
‘character’ whoee boldness was not 
always admirable. Andrew Chatto later 
established a happier basis with Mark 
Twain, whose work among that of 
other American authora Hotten had 
irated without . Songs of the 
N, A History of Playing Cards, 
a fine edition of The Book of Common 
Prayer, and The Modern Confectioner 
by the chef at Gunter’s were in his 
list during the same year. ‘The diversi sa 
has continued to the advantage of 
who read and review, and Mr. 
Warner notes for our approval the 
writers who had survived in the 
eral catalogue from Victorian and 
Edwar dian days to the 1939-1945 war 
ea. Generous extracts are 
in this large and well-produced 
volume, from Bret Harte to Julian 
Hurley, from Edgar Allan Poe to 
Patric Dickinson, from Anthony Trol- 
lope to Aubrey Menen, and The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Aldous 
oam Crome Yellow and Barabbas 
Par ist are included com- 
i ek is a sumptuous cele- 
ee of a centenary, with nothing 
of the pomposity and self-satiafaction 
that so often mar the arrangements. 


Lecturers of distinction 

Another treasure to on the 
anthol shelf is Essays By Divers 
Hanos, the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (Oxford 
Untoersity Press, 12s. 6d.) The 


we suspect into something of has 


al 5 
Hamilton, 
lectures by nine 
Fellows with a regard, as it seems, for 
the maintenance of a level of interest. 
Thus one preciates the juxtaposition 
of Kate O’Brien and Willard Connely, 
with her illuminating study of George 
Eliot followed by hia of the American 
critic, Margaret uller (an “avalanche 
of learning’), and As chance to 
compare and contrast. Monk Gibbon’s 
praise for his translation of pret 
must have turned Sir Edward Marah 
in the audience pink with modest 
pleasure. Another lately-dead Fellow’s 
army -education-inspired “Shakespeare 
and Soldiering” proves incidentally 
how much he resembled his ather, 
the first Earl Wavell, as an amateur of 
letters. The Earl of Birkenhead 
arouses memories of his eloquent 
parent too as he tells of the horrors 
endured by “The Yo Rudyard 
Kipling,” who life in England 
bearded out with the Evangelical 
Mra. Holloway, beaten regularly by 
her and her sadistic son, and, finding 
fame at twenty-four, remained aloof 
and unpetty. Robert Speaight’s 
“Nature and Grace in Macbeth” 
reminds that his book Nature in 
Shakespearian Tragedy awaits review 
by Dr. F. S. beet these literary 
supplement next month. B. [for 
Evans redefines the debased term 
‘humanism’, and Hugh Ross William- 
son contends that “academic history 
provides the lowlands of historical 
tale Laughter is reserved for 
Dorothy Stuart’s “The 
Prince Regent and the Poets” whose 
samples of adulation and abuse, 
showered on this over - maligned 
George, we yearn to quote. 
Chesterton and Meredith 
The cudgels are wielded with all of 


eet Sir dig seseetabhe 


Chesterton’s and skill, who 
claims in “King George IV” that “the 
man whom ing and Castlereagh 


often thought too clever for them can 
hardly have been entirely a fool.” 
This is from one of the essaya in THE 
Grass WALKING - sTicK (Methuen. 
tos. 6d.), an assembly edited by 


Dorothy Collins that is no exerciee in 
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‘scraping the barrel’ for they eee 
selected from over sixteen-hundred ~ 


published weekly between 1905 and 
1936 in the Ilustrated London News. 
Chesterton never palls, never fails to 
stimulate —- and not least when he 
provokes; one reads him still with 
something of a child’s rapture, and 
finds here in the last piece “On the 
Essay” the sparkle and allure of the 
first wherein the stick was found to be 
filled with sweets for the children. 
As Arthur Bryant says in the Preface: 
“Even today the sound of his name is 
like a trumpet-call.”” 

Chesterton the “ocular athlete” 
stretches our eye muscles still: the 
quite long description in his Autodto- 
graphy of the old man with the putt of 
white hair like thistle-down, “‘livi 
z the books he had not written,” 

ving “exactly the shock and shining 
Mints get Danan a hiss 
garden,” comes back almost word-for- 
word as the next book is handled. 
~ GEORGE MEREDITH (Longmans, Green. 
15s.) is the selected poetical works 
‘compiled with some notes by G. M. 
Trevelyan, who said in the memorable 


oe s Loue of Letters two years 

: “Tt is a disaster that the collected 
poems are now out of t” He has 
produced about a of them in the 


present sixty-odd and his tha pee at 
this partial remedy is evident in -his 
Introduction, which testifies to their 
influence all h his life. To the 


adolescent poetry over Meredith was 
-a fund of wonderful single lines: 
“Lovely are the curves of the white 
owl sweeping,” “On a starred night 
Prince Lucifer uprose” and a hundred 
more. ‘Stanzas Ral in Woods” 
were to be repeated for the voluptuous 
sadness they induced so delicioualy. 
He understood what it felt like to be 
young, so we enjoyed “Love in the 
alley” and let the implications of 
“Modern Love” pass us by. Dr. 
Trevelyan’s object “is to enable other 
lovers of poetry to judge if Meredith 
- can mean anything to 4 
Daffodils and rhapsodies 
Wordsworth can mean a lot—to our 
psychologists, who have been handed 


da 
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such tangibles as an illegitimate 
hter and an affectionate sister to 
work upon. But even against Words- 
worthians proper there is need to be 
on guard, as Matthew Arnold said, 
“if we want to secure for Wordsworth 
his rank as a poet.” Everyman’s 
Library provides an opportunity to 
return to the source (which, if tortuous 
and rockstrewn, is at least unmuddied) 


a 


with the three volumes of Worps- . 


WORTH’S Poms (F. M. Dent. 7s. each) 
edited by Philip Wayne, whose Intro- 
duction forthrightly proclaims “a 
major poet of modern ites: ” Tt was 
a long life as a professional, and even- 
nees of achievement is not reasonabl 
to be expected. His tendency to prea 
was no obstacle to a London-born 
child whose guide to nature in 
Kensington Gardens he in some 
measure was. And if his consciousness 
of beauty had a moral sanction this 
did not intrude in later contemplation 
of the wild flowers he loved. He also 
taught us to be sorry for the old, the 
poor and the ead, so instead of re- 
placing the tattered collected edition 
on the shelf these three volumes are 
unobtrusively going where with luck 
they will find ORR N in the hands 
of a newer generation. 

Perhapa the highest recommen- 
dation of Sacheverell Sitwell’s Liszr 
(Cassell. 30s.) is that it is going to the 

t care of a young musician 
who has found in this revised edition 
of a work now twenty-one years old 
satisfying answers to many of the 
puzzles set by pianist and composer; 
and the varied appendices, catalogue 
of works, bibliography and illus- 
trations have righ reseed. Others 
of us, who have heard Liszt in the 
voices of the fountains in the garden 
of the Villa d’Este, where he worked 
60 happily and well, find this biography 

e many-sided man, ‘Byron of 
music, worldly priest, producer of 
ug torrents of sound, with his 
ioia eet friends, and son-in- 
—hard to put down 

a hard after all to give away. 
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DR. ADENAUER 
LADDERADETSCH, that worthy mid-Victorian organ of 
German liberalism, once depicted Bismarck as pointaman of 
Europe, sending the international trains wherever he liked. Dr. 

Adenauer has not yet reached that position in foreign politica; but as 
head of his government he holds a position of eminence which has now 
and then suggested such a comparison, and with better justification. But 
there is a vast difference in the qualities which led the two men to the 
highest positions. Bismarck, for many years, enjoyed—it is the mot 
juste—bad health; Dr. Adenauer is in the possession of a sinewy robustness 
reminiscent rather of Gladstone. His vigour is on the way to becoming 
A florist’s catalogue recently listed a rose which the grower 
had elected to call Konrad Adenauer: “Very tall, flowering slowly but 
surely in every weather . . . upright, on a strong stalk... Konrad Adenauer 
is a prolific rose of robust health.” The wording of course was chosen 
to fit the facts and the legend. Besides his old man’s vigour the Chancellor 
has one further youthful quality, a pasaion for speed. His dash by car 
from his villa at Rhéndorf on the right bank of the Rhine across the river 
to the Chancellor’s office in Bonn on the left bank, along some pretty 
poor roads in part, is carried on, if at all possible, “mit hundert Sachen,” 
—at 100 km. or 62 miles an hour. Nor does the Chancellor fail to engage 
his driver in conversation the while, in the broad Cologne dialect he 
~ sometimes uses when he elects to be popular. Perhaps, after all, this 
love of speed reflects an obstinate will-power rather than impetuosity; it 
is certainly a kind of leathery toughness that has marked the Chancellor 
both in his foreign and in his domestic ae One reason for this, on 
top of his innate vigour—he manages on a oleonically exiguous amount 
of sleep—ties in the fact that until 1945 he ae restful life—restful, at any 
rate, as compared with men like Churchill. While Churchill was bearing 
the Atlantean burden of the war Adenauer was ing roses in his 
garden at Rhindorf and meditating, so it is alleged, on ultimate things. 
He reached at any rate one fairly obvious conclusion, shared by others, that 
there would have to be a break with the past. Whether his thoughts, 
expressed in terins of a political programme, achieved any additional 
profundity may be doubted. But if his ideas did not become deeper they 
‘certainly became wider. His earlier, pre-Nazi career had after all been 
essentially that of an administrator. At 36 he became “second” and at 
41 Senior Burgomaster of Cologne, and his ‘work there certainly provided 
a model of the way in which a fairly large and important city ought to be 
run. Under him the University at Cologne was founded, the first stadium 
in Germany was built, the first international Press exhibition was held. 
Bridges and harbour works were constructed and building estates developed 
Those deep downward folds from the side of the nose to below the mouth 
—it is perhaps not fanciful to see in them the mark of an efficient ad- 
ministrator who at one stage was not much more than a glorified 
bureaucrat. He shares that particular facial expression with Goethe, and 
Goethe had more than a small dose of the bureaucrat in him. 
The years at Cologne Town Hall induced in him a sort of political 
rigidity; his ideas of negotiation, of promoting a given line of policy, did 
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not get-much beyond a rather narrow do ut des, a method in any case 
enshrined in German political tradition. His meditations at Rhdndorf 
did not lead him towards any greater flexibility or fertility of ideas, But 
he does seem to have realized that, if he was ever to enter politica, he 


would have to find a wider programme than that open to a Chief ~ 


Burgomaster, For this purpose none of the Parties in existence when 
Hitler took power suited his ends. He had joined the Centre Party and 
he had actually been asked by Hindenburg, in May 1926, to form a 
-government, Nothing came of the attempt. And the history of the 
Centre preached at uently the political demerits of a narrowly exclusive 
party ideology. Under the Empire the Centre had at Ieast been remark- 
' ably consistent in the number of Deputies it returned; it had at least held 
about a quarter of the seats and had been in a good position to forward 
its sectional interests, precisely on the principle of do ut des. But under 
the Weimar Republic it had steadily declined, until by November 1932 it 
almost reached vanishing point. Even from a party politician’s point of 
view it was clear that something wider was needed, for example the 
Christian Democratic Union. 

Dr. Adenauer’s name does not appear among those of the founding 
fathers of the C.D.U., though the idea of a party comprehending 
Christians of every denomination (an idea common throughout Western 
Europe at the time when the war was drawing to a close) must have 


oo 


appealed to him on ethical grounds. Later events show that it must have _—~ 


appealed to him for another reason as well: not only from the contents ``” 
but also from the breadth of its appeal. Though the programme issued _ 


at the launching of the party says nothing about it, the writer possesses 
evidence to show that one of the founders’ objects was to promote a 
two-party system—the other party presumably being the S.P.D. Dr. 
Adenauer’s violent dislike of anything like Stresemann’s Great Coalition 
proves that if he did not indirectly inspire the idea he must have liked it 
as soon as it was mentioned. Obviously the head of a majority party is 
stronger than the head of a “great” coalition, where the wishes of what 
otherwise would have been the Opposition are bound to carry a special 
weight. “Der Starke ist am mächtigsten allein.” 

The C.D.U. thus was a useful instrument in the hands of a strong-willed: 
Chancellor; and his position was further strengthened by the well-known~ 
` provision of the Basic Law which compels a hostile majority forcing a‘ 
vote of no confidence to provide a successor to the defeated Chancellor. 
But the position of strength which Dr. Adenauer has built up for himself 
rests on other circumstances besides the paragraphs of the Basic Law; 
it rests, inevitably, on environment and on his strong-willed character. 
When the Federal Republic was called into being it was not a sovereign 
state. It had neither a Foreign Office nor an army. Yet it was obvious 
from the beginning that it was bound to have a foreign policy and would 
sooner or later be re-armed, and it was natural that when these develop- 
ments occurred the head of the government should exercise control over 
them. From the beginning Dr. Adenauer was his own Foreign Minister, 
a position not greatly altered by the recent appointment of Herr von 
Brentano; and it was the Chancellor who was the real head of the Blank 
office. The vast apparatus of the Press and Information Office was also 
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from the beginning in specially close liaison with the Federal Chancellor. 

The Chancellor has therefore enjoyed a strong position over his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The theory that a Prime Minister is primus 
inter pares contains a contradiction; the moat interesting point about this 
perhaps is that, being an obvious paradox, it points to the need for a. 
solution: there will generally be a dominant person in any Cabinet, if not 
the First Minister, then somebody else. In Dr. Adenauer’s case the 
position of primacy gradually and in the circumstances naturally grew 
stronger. At this point of time it is possible merely to give scattered 
indications; yet they are fairly clear. The Basic Law laid it down that 
the President appointed Ministera on the Chancellor’s recommendation, 
leaving it open whether the recommendation was ee within a few 
months of the entry into force of the Basic Law a ent had been 
created showing that in fact the Chancellor’s wish Pre bi binding force.* 
“The Government is exclusively the Chancellor's instrument” - (Dr. 
Heinemann, then Minister of the Interior, in Welt, 20/12/49). ‘The 
competence of Ministers was kept under fairly strict control. Rules for 
Cabinet procedure were signed in May, 1951, by the President. They 
covered certain gaps in ‘the Basic Law. Section 65, for instance, says 
that the Chancellor lays down the guiding lines of policy within which 
the Federal Ministers run their Departments, But what if a Department 
is rapidly expanding? The Chancellor has seen to it that, if a Minister 
wanted the guiding lines for his Department to be widened, he had to 

report to the Chancellor; if he wanted his competence to be extended the 
Cabinet voted on the proposal, the Chancellor having a casting vote.t 
Since the Chancellor's party would normally have the majority in any 
Cabinet, the Chancellor's wishes were virtually certain to prevail in any 
case. The chances of any German Joe Chamberlain arising to overshadow 
the head of the Cabinet were thus reduced to a minimum. Apart from 
what written amplification of the Constitution might do to strengthen 
the Chancellor’s position his frequent absences—eometimes for business 
connected with foreign affairs and sometimes not—strengthened his 
autocratic powers. When the details of the Schuman Plan were being 
worked out the government delegation in Paris reported direct to the 
Chancellor, who was holidaying in Switzerland, to the exclusion of other 
members of the Cabinet. The Bundesrat too has on occasion com plains 
of being kept in the dark-by the Chancellor. 

It was mentioned that the founders of the C.D.U. aimed at a two-party 
system. In the Bundestag Dr. Adenauer consistently refused any 
suggestion of a “Great Coalition”; he wanted the full rigour of the 
Parliamentary game. He also desired to see this system extended to 
the Lander, eae there was nothing in the Basic Law to justify such an 
extension. Partly this may have been due to the fact that, so far as the 
early idealism of the party foundations survived, the left wing of the 
C.D.U. was not far removed from the right wing of the Social Democrats, 
a circumstance calculated to hamper the free working of a two-party 
system or at any rate of a Government-Opposition dualiam. But there 


* This principle was taken as well established when Dr. Adenauer was about to form 
Bis second Administration. 

+ Contrast British procedure. -When the Cabinet ts divided “votes are rate. Tho 
debate is continued until agreement is reached.” Jennings, Cabinet Government, p.203. 
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. can be little doubt that the Chancellor was also moved by the wish to exert 
a direct influence on his own party in the Lander.* This tendency 
became early apparent. In 1950 a “Great Coalition” was in power in 
Hessen, in North-Rhine Westfalia and in Lower Saxony. When the 


a Social Democrats launched a specially violent attack against his ‘person 


in the Bundestag, the Chancellor used this as an occasion for insisting 
that the C.D.U. Minister in the Lower Saxon “Great Coalition” 
Government should withdraw. The term Gleichschaltung has been used 
to describe this tendency. ' This is an exaggeration. Yet the process 
did denote the Chancellor’s will to force through his policy, though in a 
different way. He was aiming at the Bundesrat as much as at the Land 
governments, For a two-thirds’ majority in the Bundesrat (as well as 
in the Bundestag) is necessary for legislation affecting the Basic Law; and 
the Chancellor's foreign policy affected or was thought to affect the Basic 
Law. The Chancellor was therefore trying to limit the Bundesrat’s 
suspensory powers. ‘The strength of his wish explains the vigour of his 
occasional strictures against this body. i 

In the course of six years the Chancellor has built up for himself a 


dominant position. The measure of his strength can be found in the . 


way in which he over-rode the functions of some of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. The long delay by the Ministry of Labour in preparing draft 
legislation for social reform, for instance, eventually led the Chancellor 


Ss 


to call for his own draft. Conversely, the Coalition Parties have some- - 


times seen in him an umpire when they have been unable to agree, for 
example in the discussions on the electoral law. Yet this was a natural 
development. Years ago Schumacher said that the State was not identical 
with the Government, and the Government not identical with the Federal 
Chancellor. Was he right? In the literal sense of course he was. Nor 
would the Chancellor have made such a claim as that imputed to him by 
Schumacher. To a notably successful Minister like Dr. Erhard he has 
given a pretty free hand. But the facta behind Schumacher’s question 
should be re-formulated. In any State, in a democracy as well as in an 
autocracy, government must be concentrated in a small body having 
executive powers—in a Cabinet; and within a Cabinet it is as well that 
the titular head, the Prime Minister, should be the first. Dr. Adenauer 
has followed these principles. 

Will-power is the strongest element in the Chancellor’s make-up; he 
has exercised it, much to the pases, Be the Constitutional development 
of the Federal Republic, over these six years. In foreign affairs he 
has naturally had to tame it, and in his last years he has mastered the art 
of patience—of letting time do its work. He seems to have acquired a 
profound optimism—a belief that all must eventually turn out right. But 
even in the conduct of foreign policy there have been occasional attempts 
at force—his rudeness to Herr Hoffmann, the First Minister of the Saar 
Territory, his attempts to isolate M. Mendés-France when the National 
Assembly was sabotaging the European Defence Community, and quite 
recently the remarkable passage in the Bulletin (which is published by the 
Press and Information Office and must be held to reflect the Chancellor’s 


* Similarly posts in the Federal Cabinet were allotted strictly in proportion to perty 
strength when Adenauer formed his secand Government in October, 1953. 
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views) just before the Geneva Conference, asserting that unless the 
German question was solved the Western Powers would deny the Russian 
Government the breathing space it desired. But activism of this sort 
~ has been rare. On the whole the Chancellor’s policy can be reduced to 
the statement that he has followed with a single mind his strongest patron, 
the United States. He has done well on this policy. He has been 
spared, for instance, the crippling odium which Stresemann had to accept 
when he purchased the Allies’ goodwill by adopting the policy of fulfilment. 
But this mental simplicity can be dangerous. When I saw him some 
months ago he professed to be convinced that Russia would soon be 
_ severely embarrassed because the Chinese, with their rapid growth of 
` population, would presently be overflowing in a north-westerly direction, 
“into the most fertile provinces of Russia.” I objected that they were 
already overflowing into Malaya and might prefer to continue in this 
direction; but this brought no response. ‘The idea was primarily derived 
from one Dr. Starlinger, who spent some years in a Russian prison camp, 
was much impressed by the weaknesses of the Russian system and wrote a 
book about them. His conclusions probably agreed with views previously 
_held by the Chancellor. The entire epigode goes to show that Dr. 
` Adenauer tends to adopt rather too readily a thesis, the correctness or 
otherwise of which is of vast importance for the ultimate success or failure 
of his policy, simply because the thesis fits in with his decision to stick to 
the United States. A grand simplicity is a good thing in art, but it can 
be very dangerous in the conduct of foreign affairs. Admirers have said 
~ that the Chancellor is never guilty of failing to see the wood for the trees. 
But the trees do exist; and—to drop metaphor—it is dangerous to follow 
any line, however attractively simple, without getting a firm grip on all 
the relevant details, Anyone reading Biamarck’s State papers must 
admire his combination of detailed grasp with broad perspective. The 
difference between the two Chancellors may yet turn out to Dr. Adenauer’s 
disadvantage. 4 W. H. Joxnston. 


FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA 


HERE is no single North African problem for France, Racial 

affinities between the three territories of Tunisia, Algeria and 

Morocco, the indiscriminate and provocative radio propaganda of 
certain Arab States, and the simultaneous outbursts of terrorism in widely 
separated areas of Algeria and Morocco, give an impression of unity. 
But the simplification does not answer to the facts. Many causes of 
trouble are at work, different causes in different regions. At the bottom of 
Algerian discontent is acute economic depression. Morocco has its special 
problem of the political regime. Tunisia has given proof that its own case 
is distinctive. On August 31, a few days after worst outbreaks of 
sa in the Constantine region of Algeria and at Qued Zem in Morocco, 
a re calm Tunisia was listening to the news from Paris of the 
a of the instruments of ratification of the conventions giving it 
home rule, 


` 
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In these countries the French regime has'to face the extremely trying 
test of the new aspirations which have taken hold of the native populations 
all over Africa, and above all the awakening of Islam. Under the moat 

- perfect French administration North Africa could not have eacaped this 
contagion. The present agitation has exposed glaring imperfections in all 
three forms of administration, But there is no room for the injurious 
assumption that the foundations of the work of generations have suddenly 
collapsed into chaos. French opinion is in evolution. There is a growing 
recognition of the need for change in the form of relationahip between 
France and the North African peoples. But the belief in the mission of 
France, though progressively shorn of colonialism, is still alive. Still 

— stronger, perhaps, is the belief that a continued French “ presence ” in 
North Africa is necessary for the standing of France in the world, and even, 
particularly, in Europe. It results from these beliefs that the French 
Government is bound to insist on its competence and its right to handle its 
North African problems for itself. Public opinion is divided on points of 
policy but united in its objection to outside interference. It is sensitive to 
comments in the Press of allied countries which seem to question either the 
competence or the right. Immediately after the end of the war the wave - 
of sentimental hostility of American popular opinion to colonialism 
undoubtedly created difficulties for France. In North Africa not only 
agitators but authorised spokeamen of the peoples appeared to be playing 
at least for the moral support of America. In June, when he was preparing 
his plan for a new Moroccan regime, M. Faure, the Prime Minister, took 
precautions to make certain of his ground in this respect. He announced 
publicly that he had obtained an assurance from the American Ambassador 
of the American comprehension of the position and -mission of France in 
Africa and of the necessity of maintaining order there “ in the very interest 
of the Atlantic alliance.” . 

Probably the scepticism expressed abroad as to the success of French 
action in North Africa was chiefly a doubt of the capacity of the French 
“Government to set its own house in order and act with unity and resolution 
on a determined policy. Here the sceptics had some justification. M. 
Faure, a Radical like M. Mendés-France and who had been a member of 
the Mendés-France Ministry, had formed a-Government on the model 

‘which the present National Assembly has made classical—an uneasy 
Ministry with an uneasy majority. It is scarcely a paradox to say that the 
system has attained the melancholy ideal of producing a Ministry which 
includes an Opposition. Neither General Koenig nor M. Pinay could be 
expected to accept with enthusiasm the bold schemes which M. Faure put 
forward for Morocco. M. Pinay commanded an important Conservative 
element of the majority, the Independents. General Koenig belonged to 
the group of the kcains Sociaux (ex-Gaullists). The active hostility 
of elements of both these groups during the first stage of M. Faure’s 
scheme resulted in the resignation of M. Grandval who had been appointed 
Resident-General in Morocco to prepare the way for its application. The 
mission of so energetic and resolute a Resident-General as M. Grandval 
needed the backing of a strong Government at home assured of the support 
of a faithful Parliamentary majority. “That support failed because a part 
of the Opposition was inside the majority. -~ 


‘ 
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From the very start the distant figure of the exiled ex-sultan Ben Youssef 
in Madagascar cast its shadow over the discussions both in Paris and in 
Morocco. On his first visit to the native Moroccan quarters of Casablanca 
M. Grandval was received favourably, but with cheers for the ex-Sultan. . 
The Government's instructions to the Resident-General had i 
that, while Ben Youssef had not been particularly popular when he was on 
the throne, he had gradually acquired the legendary prestige of a martyr 
since his deposition two years ago. The chief A objective of M. 
Faure’s plan was the setting up of a genuine Moroccan Government 
representing all parties and intereste, and capable of negotiating with the 
French Government. Under whose authority was such a Government 
to be formed? The present Sultan enjoyed no effective prestige and, in 
any case, could not call on the Moroccan Nationalist parties. The Istiqlal, 
with whom M. Grandval had established contacts, insisted that 
should have the approval of the ex-Sultan of any arrangement into whi 
they entered. In deference to the “ governmental opposition groups ” 
M. Faure’s Cabinet invited the reigning Sultan himself to suggest a 
proposed Government, no doubt as a reductio ad absurdum demonstration 
of its impracticability. The Government’s instructions to M. Grandval 
had ruled out the return of Ben Youssef to the throne, which does not 
seem to have been demanded by anybody. The most feasible device, 
which came into favour, was to place the throne in commission by establish- 
ing a Council of Regency after the withdrawal of the present Sultan. 

At Aix a committee consisting of M. Faure and four members of his 
Cabinet took over from M. Grandval the conversations with representative 
Moroccan interests. ‘Though these discussions covered ground already 
trodden they served the purpose of rallying M. Pinay and General Koenig, 
both members of the committee, to a firm support of M. Faure’s plan of 
conciliation and of some of its implications which had caused most trouble. 
General Catroux, Chancellor of the Legion of Honour and a very old 
acquaintance of Ben Youssef, was sent to Madagascar. The envoy was 
well chosen, and he was usefully accompanied by M. Pinay’s directeur 
de cabinet, As a gesture of appeasement Ben Youssef is to be brought to 
France, where he will be treated with dignity. He declared his intention 
of not seeking to take advantage of present circumstances to assert his right 
to the Crown. He approved the plan for a constitutional government in 
Morocco under the authority of a Regency Council. The Faure scheme, 
assuming this arrangement to be finally adopted, appears therefore to be 
fairly launched, though in waters still troubled. After the many acts of 
terrorism and “ counter-terrorism ” and the atrocities of August 20 the 
atmosphere remained explosive. One object in approaching Ben Youssef 
was to obtain his help in creating calmer conditions. 

Agreement on the general principle of setting up a Council of Regency 
and a Government was still a long way from a solution of the Moroccan 
problem. Not only had the conventions of “ interdependence ” (the word 
seems to be more and more accepted as the right one to define future 
relationships between the two associated countries) to be negotiated, but it 
is evident that important sections of the French population will expect very 
strict guarantees for their security. On the French side the Parliamentary 
prospect seemed leas dangerous for the Government after M. Pinay had 
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declared positively for a policy of conciliation, but he had to face strong 
criticism from many members of his own group on his return from Aix. 

In Algeria, as in Morocco, disorders spread rapidly during August, and 
in the northern Constantine region reached a climax of violence on August 
20, The guerilla attacks by rebel bands which had started the Algerian 
troubles had not been a serious military menace, but a committee of 
inquiry of the National Assembly reported in June that the Mussulman 
population, while not as a whole favourable to the “ outlaws,” feared them 
and kept silence about their movements. The outbreak in the Constantinois 
in August and the repression which followed gredtly increased the alarm 
and embittered relations between Mussulmans and Europeans. Dr. 
Bendjelloul, Mussulman Deputy for Constantine to the National Assembly, 
during a visit to Paris early in September, bore witness to the embitterment. 
It is one of the reassuring aspects of the Algerian situation that the 
Mussulman population has its elected representatives in the French 
Parliament. Politically and socially,- however, the Mussulmans are- 
conscious of flagrant inequalities between their own situation and that of 
their European neighbours. A statute for Algeria was adopted in 1947, 
and the Minister of the Interior declared some time ago that the greater 
part of it had been largely applied. An Algerian Assembly has been set up; 
but M. Mendés-France stated in a speech last July that the elections had 
been influenced by administrative pressure. As a consequence of recent 
events, and largely at the suggestion of M. Soustelle the Governor- 
General, the Government has adopted measures to spend money on 
industrial equipment, agrarian improvements and schools. M. Soustelle 
also asked for measures to lower prices of some common articles as án 
immediate relief, and an increase in the employment of Algerians in 
France. The fundamental trouble of Algeria is that it is an under- 
developed country. A population of 9 millions increases by 250,000 a year. 
It grows faster than the country’s economy. There are 400,000 unemployed 
and a rather higher number partly employed. It is obviously a case for 

investments which its own production cannot at present provide. 

One object of the conversations with Moroccan parties and with the 
ex-Sultan was the rapid restoration of calm to the dramatic atmosphere in 
Morocco. M. Faure’s fixing of a date-limit, September 12, for this 

preliminary stage of discussion helped towards this end. On September 
is the Prime Minister felt able to broadcast a declaration marking the 
decision of the Government to “close by a gesture of appeasement a 
painful chapter, now finished, of Franco-Moroccan history.” This 
meant chiefly the question of the throne and obtaining the approval of the 
exiled ex-Sultan, on which the Moroccan Nationalist parties insisted, for 
the principles of the Faure plan of compromise—a Council of Regency and 
the setting up of a representative Moroccan Government. 

Haste occasioned a certain hitch at this point. The delivery of a letter 
from President Coty to the reigning Sultan Ben Arafa, was postponed, 
tial because only M. Faure and M. July had helped to draw it up, 

e other members of the Cabinet Committee of Five taking no share in its 
composition. M. Pinay, however, issued a statement saying he could not 
understand the fuss made about the matter and the interpretation of his 
attitude by certain newspapers. This seemed to show that there was no 
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serious obstacle to the opening of the next stage in the Faure plan—the 
ma of its realisation, The Moroccan Nationalists were making some 

ifficulties about the Regency Council, while the fraction of the National 
Assembly remaining hostile were still agitated, but by that time the 
expectation of a compromise by conciliation in Morocco had taken root 
in a steady body of public opinion. 

In anticipation of the general acceptance of the Aix Compromise, which 
was the important first step towards a Moroccan settlement, the Faure 
- Government prepared in mid-September a declaration outlining the future - 
Franco-Moroccan relations, to be published simultaneously with a letter 
from the President of the Republic to the Sultan, Ben Arafa, whose 
departure to Tangier was expected to follow.- But a serious difficulty 
occurred! in the choice of the Council of Regency, which was to take the 
place of the Sultan. The Council was an essential to the scheme and the 
check held up all progress. It was intended that the Council should con- 
sist of three a Nationalist, a “ traditionalist ” and a netural. It 
was found difficult to get all the Moroccan interests concerned to on 
ab and the situation was all the more complex because the Nationalist 
eaders were mostly in Paris, while the traditionalists were in Morocco. 
- In these circumstances not only fresh names of possible candidates for the 
Council were being sought, but the enlargement of the Council to five 
was considered. The impasse was regrettable chiefly because of the 
. obvious risk of repercussions on the general situation in Morocco, but 
other difficulties might arise if delay were prolonged. 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


REVIVAL IN PORTUGAL 


O revisit Portugal after an absence of a quarter of a century is for a 
student of economic progress and constitutional history a thrilling 
experience, But even an untrained observer is immediately struck 
by the country’s remarkable revival. Coming by road from Spain there 
` is no longer need to use an antiquated ferry to croes the Tagus: at Vila 
Franca de Xira, some 14 miles ot Lisbon, there is a 4,000-feet long, 
British-built bridge. Soon afterwards, surrounded mainly by American 
cars, but driving comfortably along a double carriage haven one 
enters the capital. New residential districts, with modern and gaily 
coloured bl of flata, meet the eye on every hand and contrast con- 
icuously with the indifferent or ugly houses built in the second half of 
the XIXth century, which are to be seen nearer the city centre. In the 
Praga do Comercio, which every Lisbonian calls Terreiro do Pago, while 
to the English it is Black Horse Square, you are in the XVIIIth century 
heart of the city, an imposing elogram of streets and squares rebuilt 
by Pombal after the terrible earthquake of 1755. He thought his plan 
grandiose, and after two centuries Praga do Comercio and Avenida da 
Liberdade still merit the adjective. 
On a visit to Estoril as the guest of a diplomat friend I discovered that 
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another spectacular double carriage motor road now links Lisbon with 
Cascais. How this Portuguese Riviera has developed! It is almost a 
continuous chain of modest and hrxurious private villas, big and small 
hotels, modern sea resorts and little towns which have eede ia 
keeping their old, provincial charm. As our car cruised slowly through 
the town my friend pointed out the homes of Estoril’s notable RA 
“Don Juan of Borbón; the Spanish pretender, lives here; here, Umberto 
of Savoy, ex-king of Italy; this is the house of Admiral Horthy, ex-regent 
of Hungary; in that one lived ex-king Carol II of Rumania....” Asa 
place of exile for exalted personages nowhere could be pleasanter than 
Estoril. 

However agreeable the fldneries across a beautiful land, or parties in 
friendly houses, I remembered that I had come to Portugal also to learn 
something about its present affairs. So, one evening I sat with a few 
informed Portuguese on a café terrace in the Rocio, Lisbon’s open-air- 
club which they never call by its official name, Praga Dom Pedro IV. 
The company asked me for my impressions. 

“I can only compare what I see,” I replied, “with my memories of 1931, 
and state that Pombal’s Lisbon looks richer, that its outer, X[Xth-century 
ring looks cleaner, and that the new Salazar Lisbon looks really imperial: 
The Lisbon I remember had somehow a provincial and vaguely oriental 
flavour. Oriental perhaps because, looking at it from Sao Jorge’s Castle, 
the traveller ‘suddénly recalls Istanbul with a similar magnificent position, 
the wide Tagus estuary taking the place of the Bosphorus. But the new 
Lisbon which fans out northwards and westwards across combes and hills, 
with spacious streets and squares, appears very western indeed. In 1926 
Lisbon had just over half a million inhabitants. Now, I am told, it - 
approaches million mark. The tremendous motor traffic, the shop 
eee 

this suggests that Lisbon of today is the capital of a 
ania which lives normally, which has found its stability and which looks 
confidently to the future. Do I exaggerate?” 

“You are right!” said the editor of a Lisbon newspaper. ‘Portugal 
under Salazar has made extraordinary material progress and the things 
you have noticed in Lisbon are only a few visible signs of it. But they 
are a result of a ‘political revolution without which this progress would 
have been impossible. Remember that before 1926 our country, nay 
into political anarchy, was economically decaying; morally it was p 
by a depression, a gloomy crisis of pessimism. The Portuguese Repub 
had beaten all European records of governmental instability by p 
1o presidents and 52 cabinets from October 1910 to December 1925. 
Of course, parliamentary institutions had never worked satisfactorily in 
our country, even under the constitutional monarchy. Our budgeta were 
constantly in deficit, our agriculture was archaic, our industry small and 
backward, our transport rudimentary and in a state of ahameful disrepair, 
and, to crown it all, our great, and potentially rich, overseas empire, the 
glorious outcome of our pioneering in navigation and discovery, was a 
heavy financial drain on the modest resources of the mother country. 
Such was the situation three decades ago. Now look at our present position 


and compare,” 
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Another member of the group entered the discussion. “There are 
people,” he said, “who are bored with figures. But in the field of 
economics nothing is more convincing. Portugal is mainly an agricultural 
country, but before the revolution our land, a fertile one owing to its sunny 
but moist climate, was unable to feed our people. Salazar is a doctor-of 
economic sciences, but not a sorcerer. All that he has done was to remove 
our political caciques (wire-pullers) from power and to apply common- 
' sense to our national economy. The results are eloquent enough.” 

Eloquent indeed they are. In 1925 Portugal produced 345,500 metric 
tons of wheat, the people’s: staple food; the average production for the 
years 1952-54 was 673,000 tons, almost twice as much. And here are the 
yearly averages for other cereals for the years 1952-54 (with those for 
1930-34 in brackets): barley IOI,000 (43,000); oats 130,000 (92,000); 
rye 177,000 (118,000); maize 370,000 (381,000); rice 138,000 (36,000}— 
that is, with the exception of maize, considerable increases for every crop. 
Potato production trebled, rising from 339,600 tons in 1925 to an average 
of 1,075,000 tons in 1952-54. Production of olive oil increased from 
46,000 tons in 1934-38 to a yen average of 81,000 tons in 1950-54, which 
‘is more than is necessary for home consumption. The numbers of 
` livestock increased in the last quarter of a century by almost one-third 
and there are now 973,000 head of cattle, 3,948,000 sheep and 1,253,000 
pigs. 

This increased production was dependent, of course, on other factors 
besides political and financial stability. The population rose too: it was 
about 6.5 million in 1925 and it is now over 8.5 million. As the home 
market grew bigger, metropolitan Portugal was still not self-sufficient in 
foodstuffs. In 1953, for instance, it imported 114,446 tons of wheat and 
107,231 tons of sugar, but three-quarters of the latter came from the 
Portuguese overseas territories, that is, from the escudo area ({1=Esc.80.50). 

Portugal is poor in fuels and iron ore and therefore imports yearly about 
580,000 tons of coal (it extracts yearly 475,000 tons of anthracite), 180,000 
tons of iron and steel, and 670,000 tons of petroleum products. Its chief 
manufactures are the textile, foodstuff, cement, chemical, leather, and - 
china and glass industries. Electricity is the main source of energy. 
Total production in 1930 was 260 million kwh., of which only 89 million 
kwh. were hydro-electric; in 1954 the total output rose to 1,639 million 
kwh. of which 1,259 million kwh. came from hydro-electric power 
stations. ‘This considerable increase in electricity output enabled the 
country to start building a big plant for the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers at Alferrarede which is of foremost importance to the national 
agriculture. 

The national income, which in 1938 was estimated at Esc.13,g00 million, 
rose in 1953 to Eec.46,000 million. The national budget has expanded 
fivefold since 1925. But, while in that year pa amounted to 
Esc.1,238 million, covering only three-quarters of expenditure, since 
1932 not only have the budgets been balanced, but ete has also always 
been a surplus. In 1953, for instance, the actual revenue amounted to 
Esc.6,488 million, while expenditure was Esc.6,407 million. 

Foreign trade also expanded during the past three decades. The value 
of imports in 1954 amounted to Esc.10,141 million, that is, four times 
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more than in 1925. The value of exports in 1954 was Esc.7,292 million, 
eight times more than in 1925. When comparing the increases both in 
national budgets and foreign trade one should bear in mind the rise in 
prices, which, on an average, trebled during the period 1925-55. 

An excess of imports is normal to Portugal’s foreign trade and produces 
no strain on ite balance of payments because it is compensated for by the 
trade between the mother country and the overseas territories. These 
provide the main destination of Portugal’s exports (26.8 per cent in 1953) 
and are also its main source of imports (15.7 per cent). Since 1932 the 
budgets of the overseas territories have not only been balanced but also 
have sometimes shown considerable surpluses. By far the most important 
territories are Angola and Mozambique. Angola has a consistently 
favourable balance of trade: in 1953, for instance, its imports amounted 
to Esc.2,436 million and its exports to Esc.3,496 million, of which coffee 
alone accounted for Esc.1,882 million. Mozambique, on the contrary, 
has a trade deficit: in 1953, against Esc.2,288 million of imports its exports 
amounted to only Esc.1,620 million, the most important item being cotton 
(Esc.530 million). Mozambique’s trade deficit, however, was more than 
covered by the earnings of its ports and railways carrying goods in transit © 
to and from the Federation of Rhodesia. 

Portugal’s economic position is a considerable and beneficent achieve- 
ment of a regime unique of its kind. It is the mildest and the most human 
dictatorship in modern history. As a young professor of economics at 
Coimbra university, Dr. António de Oliveira Salazar did not conceal his 
abhorrence of the parliamentary regime in Portugal, but he never con- 
spired to seize power. In May 1926 the victorious armed forces offered 
him the portfolio of finance, which he accepted, only to resign five days 
later because the military wanted money but did not understand the- 
importance of a stable currency and a balanced budget. He returned to 
the Ministry of Finance on April 27, 1928, on his own terms. On July 5, 
1932, he became premier. He was lucky in finding in Marshal António 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, the army leader and president of the republic, 
a constant friend and protector. Dr. Salazar’s prestige, based on his 
integrity and devotion to the common interest, which he has served 
without flattering men or wooing the masses, was such that when Carmona 
died in April 1951 another army chief, General Francisco Higino Craveiro 
Lopes, was elected president, but Salazar continued as premier. No change 
was made in policy or in the structure of the regime. 

What will happen to Portugal after ‘Salazar? He is only 66 but, when 
refusing to succeed Carmona as president, he himself explained that he 
no longer possessed the moral resilience nor possibly the physical stamina 
to undertake the duties of the supreme ees His idea of 
succession is probably the continuance of the ce between the army 
and the political movement of the Unido Nacional with a general as head 
of state and the leader of the movement as premier. But who is to be the 
next leader? The Lisbon augurs say that the dauphin is Professor Marcelo 
Gaetano, former president of the Chamber of Corporations, who in July 
last was appointed head of the premier’s office with the rank of minister. 
And is there any possibility of a monarchical restoration? The Pretender, 
Dom Duarte Nuno, born in 1907 at Seebenstein in Austria, the son of 
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Dom Miguel, Duke of Braganza, and of the Princess von Löwenstein- 
Wertheim-Roeenberg, lives in Portugal in a private capacity, but there is ` 
no visible monarchist movement. When a foreign visitor recently asked ~ - 
Dr. Salazar whether some day the monarchy might be restored, he replied `` 
simply: “Maybe.” K. M.  SMOGORZEWSETI. - 


THE GOA DISPUTE 


ESPITE. the assurance given by Mr. Nehru that no armed force 

will be used to integrate the Portuguese India possessions with 

India, the Indian authorities did nothing to prevent the invasion 
into Goa on August 15 by members of the Goa Liberation Movement. 
The invasion, which was not on such a large scale as expected, was 
unsuccessful as it met with strong opposition from the Portuguese police. 
Nevertheless, the Goa Liberation Movement seems to be determined to 
gain its ends regardless of any appeal by Mr. Nehru to reach a peaceful 
settlement with the Portuguese Government. Unless the Indian 
Government take immediate oe quell the activities of the Liberation 
Movement, the possibility of t war breaking out between India and 
Portugal cannot be overlooked. It is unlikely that such action will be 
taken as long as tension continues to exist between the two governments. 
This tension could be partly eased if India lifted her economic blockade 
on Goa and resumed diplomatic relations with Portugal. 

The Portuguese India possessions consists of Goa, Damao and Diu. 
These provinces on the Malabar coast cover together an area of just over 
1,500 aquare miles with a population of about 650,000, and are the last af 
Portuguese territory left in the sub-continent. India has asked Portugal 
four times since 1950 to transfer the sovereignty of these provinces to 
India on the ground that the Indian national liberation moyement could 
not halt at their frontiers. She also claims that Goa is part of the Indian 
Republic and that the Goanese wish to be united with India rather than 
remain Portuguese colonialists. On the other hand, Portugal points out 
that the provinces are not colonies but an integral part of the Portuguese 
Republic, and declares that the Goanese wish to remain as they are. 
Therefore, the Portuguese Government has emphatically refused to 
transfer any part of her national territory. The population of Goa is 
divided into two classes. In the Old Conquests which have formed a 
part of Overseas Portugal for 450 years, Roman Catholica form the 
majority of people, who are completely Europeanised as far as Asians 
can be, while the Hindus are in a considerable minority. The Old 
Conquests consist of Panjim, the capital of Goa; old Goa, the ancient 
city with its churches, many of which are in ruins; the port of Mormugao 
with its splendid harbour; and the districts surrounding these towns. 
The New Conquests acquired about 150 years ago form the outer districts 
of Goa and on the whole are less developed and prosperous. Here the 
. -Hindus are in the majority, though Catholic Goans form a aizeable 
minority. ‘Throughout Goa today there are a few more Hindus than 
Christians. 

Direct political and cultural relationships have existed between Goa 
and Portugal during the 450 years of contact with the result that the 
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‘Catholic community in Goa is as Portuguese.as the Portuguese themselvea. 
“In fact Goa might well be described as a “Little Europe” in Asia; for 
“although many Goans have not a drop of European blood in their veins, 
they have acquired Western habite and architecture and can wear 
European clothes with ease. There is no colour bar and a strong bond ~- 
exists between the Portuguese and Goan of a common faith. His standard 
of life is on the average higher than that of the Hindu or Muslim com- 
munity of the Indian Union. For example, the food of the Goan consists 
of every form of meat and fish and a substantial element of fruit and 
vegetables. He enjoys imported vintage wines and a stock of champagne 
is often kept in the better-class homes. Besides wearing European clothes, 
the Goan Christians also follow the latest fashions from Paris on which a 
large amount of money is spent to import them. Money is spent on such 
as the Western type of music and dancing, while houses are well 
built and well furnished. 

Besides a ting the Christian moral code and thé European standard 
of social life, the Goan has imbibed the Portuguese outlook on life as he 
has a happy and easy-going attitude which sometimes gives the impression 
-that there is nothing in life to worry about. But many Goans have made 
in a highly competitive field, having developed their own personality 
aaa the basic needs of life and through various accomplishments. 
Thus the Goan, assured of his livelihood, can spend much time on his 
penta He is either a reader or philosopher or writes prose and verse 
or his own amusement. Though he does not figure greatly in inter- 
national affairs, he is more widely accomplished than the Indian. 
However, he knows nothing of the literary heritage of India, of its music, 
dance and other arts. He is indifferent to them, and is more interested 
in the modern culture of the West; neither is he impressed with the 
English culture that is found in his emigrant kinsman from the Indian 
Union, Pakistan and East Africa. He believes that the culture of Latin 
Europe he has adopted is much broader. He is interested in world 
history, especially that of the Christian world, and cultivates his mind 
by studying Portuguese and quite often French. Because of this inter- 
_ change of ideas between Goa and Portugal the Goan is accepted as an 
equal citizen in Portugal. Many Goans have gone to Portugal and 
achieved high positions there, e several have been sent by the mother 
country to foreign lands on behalf of Portugal. The fact that they have 
come from the East has made no difference, for a number of Goans have 
been Cabinet Ministers, diplomatic representatives, governors and have 

held other prominent positions in Portuguese public life. 
_ This almost perfect East-West fusion was further advanced with the 
establishment of a Legislative Council in Goa on August 1. The new 
Council is composed of 23 members of whom 18 are elected 
and five nominated by the Governor. It has powef to discuss, approve 
or reject Billa, whether tabled by the Governor-General or by any member 
of the Council. It cannot be overruled by the Governor-General or the - 
Portuguese Government unless it passes regulations which are found to 
be illegal or not in accordance with the general Constitution of Portugal. 
Moreover, the teaching of Concani, the local language of the Goan 
Christians, is to be allowed in state schools without prejudice to the 
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Portuguese language. Of the 18 elected members one is elected , bý, 
taxpayers paying over {60 a year in taxes; one by corporative and economic ' ! 
. bodies; two elected spiritual and moral organisations; one by the 
administrative bodies and the remaining 11 by direct suffrage. 

Goa cannot maintain a high standard of living for its inhabitants without 
outside support, and for this reason many Goans go abroad in order to 
make money to send home. There are 150,000 Goans in the Indian 
Union; 30,000 in Pakistan; 30,000 in Kenya and Uganda; 20,000 in the 
Persian Gulf and smaller communities elsewhere. They are found to be 
dependable and honest citizens wherever they go, but they maintain a 
close and exclusive social life. The majority of the poorer class find 
work as seamen, cooks and musicians in dance bands for they love the 
arts of eating well and entertainment. These in the professions often do 
well and achieve high positions in public life. Several of them are 
permanently resident abroad, but they maintain contacts with Goa, while’ 
others return home when their work is completed. The money bean 
they send home is an important factor in Goa’s economy. So is the 
of Mormugao, which serves the Indian hinterland more than it does 
and has lately been handling increasing exports of iron and manganese 
ores which are mined locally. 

Before the economic blockade India was Goe’s largest customer and 
its biggest source of supply, taking 40 per cent of her exports and supplying 
20 per cent of her imports: Portugal takes only 0.5 per cent of her exports 
and sends her ro per cent of her imports.’ Economically Goa is-no 
longer of value to Portugal but is a liability to the national economy. 
Though the Portuguese revenue is about {10,000 annually from her 
Indian possessions they cost her about £87,000 each year, in addition to - 
several thousands more for shipping and other subsidies. Moreover, 
most of the businesses are in the hands of native Goans and Indians, while 
a fair amount of the profits derived from the export of iron and manganese 
ore goes to an Indian who owns the mines. On-the other hand, banking, 
in the Portuguese Banco Nacional Ultramarino, has shown little profit. 
Despite this, Portugal is to spend about {2 million on Goa under the new 
development programme to improve urban conditions, transport and the 
harbour of Mormugao. The province has every possibility of developing 
greatly in the near future through the exploitation of its mineral wealth 
and an increase in tourism. 

There is no evidence in Goa of a desire to integrate with India. On 
_ the whole, the people are happy and free from want y because of the ‘ 

organisation of village communities which reach out, ugh the system! 

of clubs, to include Goan emigrants and sailors in ships. They enjoy ` 
-their freedom and do not envy their opposite members in the Indian 
Union. But Indian opinion resents the presence of a European Power on 
Indian soil, partly because of ‘the possible value of Goa to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Powers, and for fear that Portugal would lend the territory 
to an organisation such as S.E.A.T.O. for the enforcement of Far Eastern 
policies which India does not endorse. Goa could provide a stronghold 
for Western military organisations in Asia if India were overrun by a 
- potential enemy. The integration of Goa with India would make it 
easier for India to sever her connection with the West if ashe so desired. 
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.. The setting up of the Liberation Movement by India in Goa in 1946 was 
` ‘to achieve this atm. But despite pressure from outside, it seems to have 
made very little progress in Goa. 
`. The merger of Goa into the Indian Union is supported from a number 
- of quarters in India, and each Indian political party seems to have its 
subsidiary party working for the eviction of the-Portuguese. There is 
no doubt hae the actions of the Goa Liberation Movement are an em- 
barasement to Mr. Nehru who has expressed his desire to settle the 
problem by peaceful means. The volunteer liberation forces consists 
largely of hooligans and former members of the Indian National Army. 
However, the middle-class Goans long settled in India also support the 
merger of Goa. They undoubtedly feel that land values in Goa will rise 
and the natural resources of the territory will be more easily developed 
under Indian administration. They are naturally critical of the Goan 
administration because of its low rate of taxation compared with the high 
taxation prevalent in India. ‘They also feel that their own position will” 
be stronger if Goa is united with India, with the feeling that Asia should 
be run by Asiatics ing stronger. Yet many Goans in India do not 
desire a merger, aad the Portuguese cause is supported by a Goan weekly 
published in Bombay. Goans in Pakistan also support Portugal on the 
ground that merger with India would make Goa cult of access from 
Pakistan. It is not likely that Goans in other parts of the world would 
wish for a change in the status of their homeland. Therefore it is im- 
portant that the Indian Government restrains non-Goans from taking 
in the activities of the Goa Liberation Movement, but recent events 
ve shown that the Movement is gaining ground among the Indian 
nationalists which is already creating a political problem for Mr. Nehru. 
What the Goans fear most is perhaps the talk of religious intolerance 
in India as there appears to be a feeling of uneasiness among the Indian 
Christians, who, like the Indian Muslims, are still suspicious of the people 
among whom they live and work. It must be remembered that Pakistan 
was created because of the distrust on the part of the Muslims, and even in 
India today the minority communities do wot wholly trust the majority. 
Thousands of Christians in India have emigrated, many of whom have gone 
to Goa. Until there is a state of complete communal harmony within 
India it is impossible to expect Goa to be successfully integrated with the 
Indian Union. If Mr. Nehru is genuine in his desire to solve the problem 
‘in a peaceful way, he will allow the Goans to decide their own future in a 
` democratic and peaceful method and accept the result as final whatever ` 
it may be. E. H. Raw Lincs. `’ 


ACRE OLD AND NEW 


N the Middle Ages, particularly in the period of the Crusades, Acre-— 
known also as St. Jean d’Acre—on the coast of Palestine was one of 
the principal commercial ports of the world. It was the main base of 
the Crusaders, the landing place of their ships that brought reinforcements ` 
and supplies from E and the mart for the precious merchandise of 
the East which those ships took back to Europe. Today Acre has lost 
pride of place in maritime trade to Haifa, her young neighbour. For 


` 
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Haifa boasts the one modern harbour of the Palestine coast, built by the 
British mandatory government, and always full of ships since the estab- 


lishment of the State of Israel. In Haifa, too, are the oil refineries of the’. ~ 


o-Iraq Petroleum Company. That was a big enterprise in the 
period of the Mandate: but the supply of oil from the wells in Iraq has 
been utterly cut off since 1948, and only emall quantities for refining are 
brought by tanker from America. The major industries of Israel, cement, 
assembly of motor vehicles, the manufacture of super-phosphates, of 
glass and of textiles, are placed in Haifa Bay, which has been marked in 
the regional plan of the country for industrial development. Acre then 
has become strategically and commercially a backwater; and its natural 
harbour, formed by a rocky promontory, and famous in ity and the 
Middle Ages, is now occupied only by a few fishing eee It is the 
most picturesque of the towns of the Crusader Coast; and like other towns 
of Israel it is double: an old citadel and modern suburb. The old city, 
built on the ruins of the Crusaders’ St. Jean d’Acre, is girdled by a double 
line of walls which are separated by a deep fosse. The fortifications 
resisted all the attacks of Na apoleon’ in 1798. Acre was for the French 
Consul “the key of the East,” and there, he declared, he met his destiny, 
frustrated by a small Turkish garrison and a few English sailors in his 
‘bid for Oriental empire. He had to turn back to Europe, abandoning 


~ his army. 


The old walled city of Acre is inhabited today by a few thousand Arabs ` 
and a few thousand Jews, mostly immigrants from the East and North 
Africa. The new city outside the walls is filled with some ten thousand 
inhabitants, all of them Jews, and most of them fresh migrants; and it is 
being rapidly extended. The bazaar in the old town is occupied by 

Arabs selling their grain, their fruit, their oil, their brooms and their ` 
tinnery. The barbers ply their trade in full view of the public. The 
grahiophones play incessantly the popular Arab songs. Outside the “suk” 
you have the modern shops, some Arab and some Jewish. The principal 
landmark at Acre for generations has been a green mosque set on the 
brow of the mound. The green of the copper dome has now disap 
and in its place is a shining whitewash. The copper roof leaked; and the 
new composition which covers it, if less aesthetic, is more weatherproof 
There are other changes of utility. ‘The fortress, which in the Turkish 
and the English rule was a prison, and keeps its massive walls, is now a 
mental hospital. The Turkish bath, Hammam, is now converted into a 
museum of archaeology and folklore, Jewish and Arab. It contains some 
remarkable relics of Antiquity which have been recovered by recent 
excavations on the Phoenician coast; and it contains also pictures and 
maps illustrating Napoleon’s unsuccessful siege. The ancient Khan, 
where formerly the camel caravans came and lodged, some bringing the 
produce from the surrounding countryside, others plodding their way to 
and from Syria and Egypt, along the oldest main road of the world, which 
skirts the Mediterranean Sea, is now a place of temporary shelter for 
the migrants on their arrival. 

` One of the old high mansions by the sea, which looks as if it had been a 
depository of smugglers, is marked as a Holy place. It is venerated by 
that Moalem reforming sect, the Bahais, originally coming from Persia 
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in the 19th century, but now spread over the world, particularly in America. 
-~ Here, in the days of the Ottoman rule, the founder of their universal faith 
` lived after he was released from the prison of Acre to which he was 
consigned by the Sultan fearful of revolution. Next to the Holy place, 
in another high Arab mansion, is a centre of the American Quakers, which 
is also a place of coming and going. Since the establishment of the 
State of Israel the Quakers have had here a group working to foster better 
understanding between different creeds and nations, between Arabs and 
Jews. The activities of the Friends’ Community Centre include a 
nursery school for infants, a health programme for Jews and Arabs, 
classes and clubs for girls and boys, entertainments for adults, and a 
circulating library of books, Arabic and English. Another activity of the 
group is to train the Arabs of a big village near Acre to use modern 
agricultural machinery and modern farming methods. An English 
Jewess was for the firat two years a member of the group: to-day one of 
the team is a Negro university graduate. A third activity is the organisation 
of international voluntary work camps in Israel. During the summer 
months Arabs and Jews of the country, and also young men and women 
coming from other countries, do manual work together. One year 

built houses in a Jewish village, another year they helped buld an Arab 


ruined village. Acre is again, as it has been for three thousand years, a 


place where peoples and civilisations meet, a link between East and West. 
It is an appropriate field for the effort of that religious body of Friends, 
which does good quietly, and seeks to build peace through small groups 
of men and women of goodwill working, living and learning together. 
‘Along the twenty miles of coast northwards, between Acre and Israel’s 


frontier with the Lebanon, at the Ladder of Tyre, stretch a line of modern 


Jewish. villages, each marked by a lofty water-tower and by its rows of 
red-tiled houses, and its higher tenements for housing the new migration. 
The biggest of them, Naharia, which was founded twenty years-ago by a 
group of intellectual refugees from Germany and Austria, and was laid 
out with thorough German order as a village of small-holders, is being 
turned into a town of 20,000. It is the regional centre for the coastal 
section of Northern Galilee. From it the roads lead away to the fertile 
area of the hills of Northern Galilee; and Naharia is the principal market 
place. Right on the shore the archaeologists in the last years have found 
the ruins of a Canaanite settlement. The principal building that has been 
unearthed was a temple of Astarte with remarkable votive offerings, and 
with vessels 3,000 years old of Cretan and Greek origin. So always in 
the Land of Israel are the ed and the historic past visibly linked. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
I. ENGLAND IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


a 


ICTORIAN England was a pleasant place for a middle-class family. 


Unlike the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 
their respective religious, political and economic revolutions, the 
nineteenth was a period of tranquil growth. The Reform Bill of 1832 
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tranaferred political power from the landed aristocracy to the bourgeoisie, 
which ruled without a rival till 1914. No wonder the Victorians with 
few exceptions were optimists. Heirs to a great estate, they witnessed 
ita rapid development with their own eyes, and they knew ha world was 
watching them with envious admiration. Justly proud of their liberties 
and their strength, they faced the future without a tremor. With their 
coal and their factories, their em ire and their navy, their Constitution 
and their Queen, they feared no in the world. National solidarity 
was assured, not only by the habit of compromise which had grown into 
an instinct, but by a general acceptance of institutions and ideas—peace, 
free enterprise and free trade, the two-party system, a large fleet-and a 
small army. ‘The stately edifice appeared so firmly based that its residents 
might almost be pardoned for cherishing the illusion of finality. A little 
money went a long way, for everything was cheap—food and clothing, 
rent and coal, labour, education and travel. Income tax was well under a 
shilling in the pound, death duties and supertax were unknown. Till the 
United States forged ahead after the Civil War and Germany after 
unification, England—with the far flung Empire at her back—was 
generally regarded as the strongest, freest and richest country in the world. 
Only gradually did I realise that capitalism had its victima as well as its 
beneficiaries, and that not all that glittered was pure gold. In the Hungry 
- Forties Disraeli had spoken in the greatest of his novela of The Two 
Nations; Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, the Christian Socialists, Carlyle and 
Ruskin had lifted a corner of the curtain which hid an abyss of misery and 
stunted lives. Charity there was in plenty, but even as late as the 
’eighties poverty was sometimes accepted as almost an ordinance of nature. 
A Welfare State and a minimum standard of life for the common man 
“were hardly even a distant dream. Canon Scott Holland used to speak of 
the comfortable and the uncomfortable classes. I was one of the lucky 
ones, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, my old friend from Eton and Cambridge 
days, has entitled his reminiscences Fate has been kind. ‘That is also my 
deepest emotion as I look back with gratitude across the decades of a happy 
life. 

Born in London in 1873 I must begin with an explanation of my name. 
George Peabody, the famous American financier and philanthropist, had 
died four years before my arrival, but his memory was still green and his 
bust stood in our hall. When I grew up I learned more than the bare fact 
that I was called after him and that he had played a decisive part in my 
father’s life. After starting from nothing and opening stores in various 
American cities he migrated to London in 1837, merchants and manufac- 
turers on both sides of the Atlantic sending their wares through his hands. 
Some of them secured advances on articles in*his possession before they 
were sold, while others left large sums in his keeping after the sales, 
knowing that they could obtain them at need and that meanwhile they 
were earning good interest. Thus the merchant grew into the banker, 
the banker into the financier of American railways and other enterprises. 
Needing a young partner he revisited Boston in 1854, and was recom- 
mended Junius Morgan as the best business brain in the city. The firm 
now became George Peabody and Co. Ten years later the senior partner 
retired, nominating Junius Morgan as his successor but declining to allow 
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him the use of his name. The business, however, was so solidly estab- 
lished that the substitution of the title of J.-S. Morgan & Co. made no 
practical difference, and the founder continued to tender advice. He 
received the Freedom of the City of London and declined a Knighthood. 
When he died in London in 1869 Queen Victoria suggested burial in 
Westminster Abbey where his body lay in state for thirty days. The™ 
offer was declined, but the body was sent home in a British man-of-war.. 

A year later occurred the most dramatic incident in the history of the 
firm. At the end of October, 1870, Junius Morgan was summoned to 
Tours, whither the French Government had fled before the German - 
invaders, and was asked if he could raise ten millions and, if so, on what” 
terms. ‘Six per cent at 80,” was the reply, and the agreement was 
_ promptly concluded. A few days later it was announced that bonds, 
guaranteed by the French Government, were available at 85. The loan 
was readily taken up and at the end of the war the bonds were at par. The 
profit was substantial, but the increase of prestige was greater still. The 
house of Morgan now became the chief agent next to the old firms of 
Rothschild and Baring in raising foreign Government loans in the English 
market. The next great move was the refunding of the American Civil 
War debt, and the New York branch made rapid advance under the 
guidance of Pierpont Morgan, who inherited his father’s flair for business 
and capacity for quick resolves. 

My father, a Suffolk man born in 1811, entered the London firm of 
George Peabody as a clerk in its earliest days, rose to aj ior partnership 
before the retirement of the founder, and ea parmer when 
Junius Morgan reigned in his stead. A letter of George Peabody in 
April, 1868, to my grandmother congratulated her on her daughter’s 
engagement. He enclosed a cheque for £100 for “some article or articles 
of ornament or use”; and the beautiful diamond jewel which was always 
called the Peabody brooch kept alive the memory of one of the most 
generous of men. The Peabody Dwellings for poor families, a project 
suggested to him by Lord Shaftesbury, and the statue behind the Royal 
exchange te his name in London, while it is commemorated by 
educational and philanthropic institutions in the land of his birth. 

My mother, the daughter of a Norfolk clergyman, was born in the year 
of the Queen’s accession. The little village near Norwich was typical 
of the old order that has now almost passed away. The elder brother 
lived as Squire at the Hall, while the yo ils a on (esterase 
Rectory. In those days there was no ery for the hi education 
of women, even had the family resources been equal to the strain. In 
the best of his delightful books Percy Lubbock has painted an exquisite 
picture of country life in Norfolk, in the well-known study of the Gurneys 
of Earlham, limited of course in comparison with the manifold opportunities 
of today, but very far from stagnant or dull. The large families then in 
fashion meant troops of relations and a stream of visitors, and the eldest 
daughter at the Rectory was Chief of the Staff to the Rector’s wife. 
Occasional visits to London brought glimpses of a wider world, and 
among her cherished memories were the public readings of Dickens and 
Kingsley’s sermons in Westminster Abbey. 

My mother read the novels and poems of the great Victorians as they , 
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appeared. She preferred Thackeray to Dickens and loved George Eliot 
better than either; for ahe wrote of rural England, which was a closed book 
to the giants of Fleet Street and Pall Mall. She enjoyed Kingsley, 
Charlotte Brontë and Trollope. Among the poets Tennyson was first 
and the rest nowhere. The Laureate seemed like Queen Victoria, all- 
pervading, unique, monumental, a national institution. The primacy of 
In Memoriam in one field was as incontestable as that of Vansty Fair in 
another. The Idylls of the King were as popular and as easy to appreciate 
as Mendelasohn’s Songs without Words. Browning came later into the 
lives of my mother’s generation, and his wife was rated slightly above 
her deserte. We still enjoy the Sonnets from the Portuguese, but my 
mother waded through Aurora Leigh, a feat of which few people now alive 
can boast. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads would have seemed out of 
place in a country Rectory, but the reflective verse of Matthew Arnold 
found the welcome it deserved. She loved all good literature, but to the 
end of her life at the age of eighty-seven Tennyson and George Eliot 
retained a special place in her heart. 

_ My father’s books formed a typical mid-Victorian library, consisting 
mainly of what were regarded in the middle decades of the nineteenth 
‘century as the classics of English history and literature. Gibbon was 
there, of course, and Robertson’s Charles V, and Hume’s History of 
England with the contiguation by Smollett, and the Letters of Horace 
Walpole. Alison’s best-seller on the Napoleon era claimed a shelf to itself, 
and Macaulay’s complete works were supplemented by his nephew’s 
delightful biography. America was represented by Bancroft’s complacent 

` History of the United States, Prescott’s entrancing narratives of the 

' Spanish Empire in the New World, and Motley’s epic on the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. It was the golden age of the amateurs, preachers and 

prosecutors, who secured a far wider public than their more scholarly 

academic successors. In the field of literature the principal items were 
complete editions of the Waverley Novels, Dickens, Thackeray, George 

Eliot and Kingaley. Among miscellaneous items I recall such solid fare 
as The Wealth of Nations and the Greville Memoirs. My father, though 
not much of a reader, enjoyed biographies and reminiscences, 
He was a judge of pictures, ier ais purchased a number of the exquisite 
flower-pieces by Fantin-Latour before he was discovered by a wider 

world. George Christie, the head of the famous firm, was an old friend 
and neighbour of my mother’s family, and the auctions in King Street 

were an unfailing interest. 
My father retired from business at the age of 66. Owing to the great 

difference in our ages he seemed to me more like a grandfather thar a 
parent, and I was too young to inquire much about the experiences of his 


_ ‘busy life. He had come of age in the year of the Reform Bill, travelled 


to London by stage coach and visited the United States soon after the 
. Civil War. He looked back with special admiration to Peel, pref 

his solid sanity to the coruscations of Gladstone or Disraeli. Divicg th 
` 1889, he paid frequent visits to the Royal Institution. His Ran shared 
in the privileges of membership by admission to the Christmas lectures 
for Me My lifelong interest in science dates from the discourses 
of Tyndall, the physicist, Dewar the chemist and inventor of the 
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thermos flask, and Robert Ball. The latter made the strongest appeal, for 
astronomy was easier to grasp, and the genial was perhaps the 


moet popular lecturer of his time, It was a red-letter day when my father 
brought home a three-inch telescope, which revealed to our delighted eyes 
the mountains of the moon, the rings of Saturn, and the satellites of 
Jupiter. If I owed my introduction to science to my father, it was my 
mother who led me into the enchanted land of music. She was an 
accomplished pianist and a regular attendant at the Saturday Pops at 
St. James’ Hall, where she preferred Mme Schumann to any other artist. 
I grew up to the sound of Beethoven’s sonatas, and the vogue of 
Mendelssohn was still at its height. Beginning like other juveniles with 
Gilbert and Sullivan, I was led forward by loving hands to the classics 
and taught to play the piano. l 

The most inspiring of my parente’ .friends was Dr. Boyd ter, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, where my parents worshipped 
with Victorian regularity. I was never to hear a more eloquent preacher 
than the little Irishman with his mobile features and musical voice, and 
never to meet a man of more irresistible charm. We loved to hear him - 
read poetry aloud and enjoyed his lectures on Dante. He was already- 
chaplain to the Queen and Canon of Windsor, and when one Sunday. 
morning in 1884 Gladstone was noticed in the congregation, we sensed 
that his hour had come. The Prime Minister sat close to my parents’ 
pew, and I vividly remember his fine head and wonderful eyes. Shortly 
afterwards our beloved vicar was appointed Bishop of Ripon, and for the 
last thirty years of his life he was one of the ornaments of the Church. 
Queen Victoria could never have enough of his company, and he was - 
chosen to preach the Jubilee sermon in 1887. He was a valued friend of . 
the Empress Frederick and William I, whom he visited in Berlin, and 
who used to read his sermons to his long-suffering wife. Ripon Hall at - 
Oxford commemorates the debt of Anglican Modernists to one of the 
. earliest Broad Churchmen on the Episcopal Bench. 

Being destined for Eton, I was sént to Hawtrey’s well known preparatory 
school at Slough in my tenth year. Having been an Eton Master he had 
pitched his tents within sight of the Round Tower. The curriculum was 
modelled on that of Eton, which means that the classical languages and 
_ mathematics claimed most of our time. Two years later, being head of 

the school, I left for Eton, which I entered at an unusually early age, a 
few weeks before my twelfth birthday. 

Eton in the eighties and nineties has been painted by many brushes, 
by nobody with such skill as Percy Lubbock. ‘The foreground is occupied 
by the Headmaster—“our huge magnificent Warre, endowed with the 
majesty of Jove. He was greatness manifest and unquestioned, so vast 
was he, so dominant. When he came striding into a division for a visit 
of inspection, sweeping and rustling in His robes, it was a drama that 
never lost its grandeur. When he came down in wrath the earth shook, 
and his great voice was a trumpet, shattering the air.” His sermons, 
adds Percy Lubbock, were ineffective and his intellectual inflyence nil. 
“He was broad and safe and massive. An air of the world was about 
him—or if not of the world, an air of England, a large-limbed, high- 
coloured Victorian England, seated in honour and plenty. His'idea of 
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education was that it should produce solid and honourable Englishmen 
after the country’s heart.” I can confirm every trait in this portrait. 
There were no subtleties, no umplumbed depths, no philosophic back- ` 
ground, no wirgs. Though a good classic he was not an Intellectual 
His mind was static and tradition was his guide. That the curriculum 
needed bringing up to date never entered his head. His authority rested 
on his person and personality, and inspired awe in the masters 

less than in the boys. The Oxford historian, Fletcher, has done his best 
to convey what he rightly calla an indefinable greatness in the official 
biography, but we approach closer to the man in Sargent’s opulent picture 
of Jupiter tonans in his robes. 

During my three years at Eton I sat at the feet of several teachers who 
afterwards rose to fame. My first form-master was Dr. Inge, afterwards 
the celebrated ‘‘gloomy” Dean of St. Pauls and one of the finest intellects. 
of our time, then a shy young man of 25, fresh from a brilliant Oxford 
career. No one was less fitted for the drudgery of teaching idle little 
boya Greek and Latin than this fastidious scholar. Next in distinction 
was “Monty” James, destined to win fame by his profound medieval 
studies and his ghost stories, to return to his old school as Provost, and 
tó receive the Order of Merit. e A third was Arthur Benson, son and 
biographer of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a perfect specimen of the 
Nordic type: He was the ideal form-master and later one of the most 
popular of house-masters; but after a quarter of a century he fled to 
Cambridge where he poured out a stream of popular essays ‘from a 
College Window.’ A fourth Eton celebrity, Bourchier, a gifted Irishman, 
` left in 1888 to become the influential Times Correspondent in the Balkans 
who, as the unwavering champion of Bulgaria, helped to make history in 
the early twentieth century and of whom I was to see more during my 
years in Parliament. A fifth was Edward Lyttelton, the handsomest 
member of a distinguished family and himself a future Headmaster of the 
school. Of these and other teachers we may read in Eric Parker’s Eton 
in the Eighties. 

No school in England could boast such a distinguiahed staff, but its 
energies were largely sterilised by the dead hand of the past. Lovers of 
classics and mathematics were happy enough, but boys like myself who 
craved a more varied diet were almost starved. A small concession was 
made in a course of elementary science; but though the chemical’ experi- 
ments were a welcome diversion, the teaching was of an amateur kind, 
for the teacher was himself an amateur. French was imparted by a little 
Frenchman named Hua, whom we meet in Harold Nicolson’s life of 
King George VY, and whose unmerited sufferings at the hands of his unruly 
class fill me with pathy after the lapse of seventy years. The form- 
master, himself a classic, was expected to take history in his tride, which 
meant that he sometimes contented himself with reading out of a textbook. 
Literature was not taught at all. We never saw a newspaper, and infor- 
mation about current affairs we were left to pick up in the holidays if we 
wished, Etor was a dignified relic of the Middle a little island, 
screened from the tides by a stout breakwater of tradition. So long as it 
continued to turn out Prime Ministers and Viceroys, Field-Marahals and 
Archbishops, 20 change appeared to its Headmaster and Governors to be 
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needed and reform had to wait for the twentieth century. i 

Delicate, studious and caring nothing for games, I never fitted into the 
system. There was a good deal of bullying, swearing was almost universal, 
and there were pockets of immorality. Daily chapel and Sunday sermons 
made little impression on the life and thought of a thousand care~free lads. 
The idea of confiding in my house-master, an irritable bachelor, never 
entered my head. Among my Eton acquaintances who rose to be 
Cabinet Ministers I may mention Lord Crawford, the handsomest boy in 
the school, Lord Beauchamp, and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. I left Eton 
without regret in the summer of 1888 in my fifteenth year. I had recently 
lost a good deal of time through chronic headache, and since little was 
done at school in those far off days for the care of the body my parents 
decided, to my entire satisfaction, that I should fare better at home. 

G. P. Gooca. 
To be continued. 
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WO world wars have been waged in order to lay the foundations of a 

peaceful world and a’ Reign of Law between nations. Great efforts 

were made to form a parliament of mankind and to develop an 
international spirit. Yet it can hardly be denied that the reign of force 
and injustice has become much worse than it was before the outbreak of 
the first world-war. In many minds, of course, this awareness is obscured 
by the facts that democracy and social welfare have gay advanced or 
by the slogans of “appeasement.” The Freedom of the Press, moreover, 
has been greatly restricted—in the totalitarian states by the government, 
and in many others by the fact that the Press reflecta, and depends upon, 
public opinion. But in the atmosphere of the national state, where often 
government actions which a few only brought about are identified with 
the doings of the nation, there is little, if any, opportunity of a sustained 
and vigorous criticism of tragic faults committed in the name of the 
“nation. Nobody likea to hear of great aberrations of members of his 
family or of his social or national group, even if he himself had nothing to 
do with it. 

Gus of the soat powera trends in they estes oF tenes ie fdcther 
Opportunism at the expense of a policy based on principle and the moral 
conscience. It usually begins with asserting a principle, which then is 
often whittled away and perverted into its opposite under the influence of 
motivea formerly known as Reason of State. There is an old proverb: 
-if one gives the devil the little finger he will soon have clutched the hand. 
` -In all ages when slavery had disappeared it was an unwritten charter that 
everyone had a right to his home country, to its language and traditions, 
but that in certain respects every man should be able to find a home in’ 
every country. International law called the latter principle that of 
“World Hospitality.” With the growth of nationalism, racialism and a 
petty social egoism the rights of the foreigner were ever more restricted. 

o our time, for example, it would appear incredible that not so long ago 
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individuals living in a foreign country, or trading with it, did not auto- 
matically become enemies when war broke out between the countries of 
their origin and residence. In 1870 France expelled the Germans living 


in her territory, while Germany left the French on her soil unmolested. 


The French action at that time aroused sensation, and a great authority, 
Rolin-Jaequemyns, wrote in the Revue de droit international that "it has 
been condemned by the whole world.” 

The rise of organised Labour to power was the main factor in closing 
is das to foreigners seckine «new hows e and wanting to earn their living 
by honest work. When Hitler began his barbarous persecution, countless 
Jews could have been saved but for the high barriers erected in almost 
all states, I remember men of the highest personal worth, of whom every 
country could have been proud, who were refused asylum because in 
spite of all guarantees the A ecm ie seemed not quite excluded that 
they might earn a soa litle for sustenance. The odious Colour Bar to 
immigrants too did not exist before White Labour introduced it. Yet at 
least one right seemed absolutly safe, that of a person to his home country 
where his ancestors had created the conditions of civilised life. Even 
the most ruthless tyrant would not have dreamed of expelling the whole 
population of a country. In former times it was also generally assumed. 
that several nations could live side by side in the same country, and there 
were many cases of peaceable and friendly relations between different 
peoples doing so. Old Austria, in particular, offered many examples. 
The broad masses were little infected by an aggressive nationaliam. It 
was mainly the semi-intellectuals who formed only small minorities but 
poisoned public life by their 

In the first World War the Western Allies proclaimed that the new 
order would be built on the principle of Self-Determination. It would 
have been a great blessing for the whole world if this intention had honestly 
been carried out. Unfortunately, however, the victors employed different 
measures in dealing with the former enemies and with their protégés. 
In many important cases they applied that interpretation of the general 
rule which fitted the interest of their political favourites, but when in a 
similar case the other side claimed the application of the same rule the 
victors denied it. The Peace Treaties therefore largely became a travesty 
of the idea of Self-Determination. Many sincere believers in this prin- 
ciple, however, never realised this because they were blinded by the very 
clever propaganda made by those interested in this state of things. But 
in wide circles of the nations concerned the perversion of the principle of ` 
aelf-determination had disastrous consequences fostering cynicisnr and | 
moral nihilism. The economic consequences worked in the same way. 
The Balkanisation of Central Europe prepared the ground for the 
brutalisation of the public mind and for Hitlerism. 

The second World War marked a further stage in the decline of inter- 
national morality. The brown, black and red dictators naturally had no 
inhibitions and their cruelty knew no boundaries. The intentions of the 
democratic nations were laid down in the Atlantic Charter of August 14th 
1941 which was also endorsed by the Soviet Union. It declared that the 
Allies sought no aggrandizement, that no territorial changes should take 
place not in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
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concerned, that all peoples should be free to choose their form of govern- 
ment, and so on. These principles were reaffirmed in Churchill’s 
instructions of October r1th, 1943 for the Moscow Conference. Neéver- 
theless soon war aims emerged which were in glaring contradiction to the 
Charter. Roosevelts idea of dividing Germany into seven parts, the 
Morgenthau plan and similar schemes were absolutely incompatible with 
the Atlantic Charter. The most momentous questions, however, were 
those of Poland’s frontiers and her internal regime. The Soviet Union 
demanded large territories in East Poland and proposed to indemnify 
her at Germany’s expense and to drive out the Germans from their home 
- countries. Moreover, Poland was to receive a government which promised 
to make her a Russian satellite. When the Allies made concessions to the 
Soviet standpoint Stalin greatly enlarged them by substituting the 
Western Neisse for the Eastern one. In his latest. book Sir Winston 
Churchill recorded his strenuous opposition to this policy and even states 
that he was determined to have a show-down and, if necessary, a public 
break rather than to allow anything beyond the Oder and the Eastern 
Neisse to be ceded to Poland. But this resolution was made ineffective by 
the election which caused his fall from power. 

It is well known that many prominent Polish leaders saw through 
Stalin’s e and realised its dangers for Poland’s freedom. They clung 
to these Historie daim to the Eastern parts of Poland. Even if this claim 
could not fully be brought into agreement with the Atlantic Charter, it 
should at least have been submitted to a plebiscite which would have 
accorded a substantial part to Poland. Moreover, it would have been 
absolutely just that Germany should rebuild the devastated parts of 
Poland and contribute further great amounts to developing her resources. 
But the downright annexation of German territories and the driving out of 
the whole population was a monstrosity on the moral level of Hitlerism. 
The Soviets also hoped that the millions of expellees in their misery and 
despair would bring about a Communist revolution in Germany. 

The driving out of millions from Germany’s Eastern territories had a 
counterpart in the expulsion of the Germans and Magyars from the 
Bohemian countries. Here too Russia played a part in instigating this 
crime, but it was also a product of Czech nationalism which had gained 
complete control of Dr. Benes, Dr. Ripka and their followers. The 
argument of compensation put forward for the Oder-Neisse line was not 
applicable in this case. Instead the Sudeten Germans were described as 
outright Nazis, rebels and enemies of demo . The untruthfulness of 
these arguments has been shown in a book called ‘Munich, Before and 
After” (1939). Its author was Dr. Ripka who later became one of the 
most fanatical agitators for the mass expulsion.’ In the Contemporary 
Review of 1945, I gave extracts from this book and discussed the question 
in detail. ‘The materials put forward in the book irrefutably show that 
the Sudeten Germans did not commit a “rebellion” but merely accepted a 
situation brought about by the Western powers in their attempt to appease 
Hitler. But even if they had been rebels, would this have been a lawful 
ground for their expulsion? If, for instance, Ulster had been put under 
Irish rule and had- rebelled, would this have justified the driving out of 
the Ulster people? The Sudeten Germans settled in Bohemia four 
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hundred years earlier than the Ulstermen in Ireland, and they did not take 
the land by force, but converted primeval forests and swamps into one of 
the most advanced parts of Europe. The economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the Czechs was largely owing to their influence. 

The expulsion of the Sudeten Germans had also a political background. 
Dr. Benes wanted the closest association with Moscow, and to this end he 
had first to eliminate the parties strongly opposed to this plan. This led 
to the expulaion of 34 millions of Germans and of 700,000 Magyars, and 
to the prohibition of the Agrarian party, which was the strongest Czech 
party and represented the peasants, the National Democrats, and the 

raders’ Party. None of these Czech parties could take part in the 
elections. The result of this policy was the development which led to 
the seizing of power by the Communists. 

The number of German refugees from the East who settled in Germany, 
Austria, Western Europe etc., was estimated in 1950 at 11.7 million. 
This figure does not include the large numbers who fled from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany into the Western part. Further it does not take account 
of millions who perished on the flight. Large numbers were killed by 
fanatics, others were captured by the Soviets and sent to concentration 
camps and employed as forced labourers. The total number of the 
expellees has been estimated at from 16 to 18 millions. 

The Western democratic governments certainly did not know what 
they were doing when they consented to the mass expulsions under the 
clause thet they should be carried out in a humane way. Churchill has 
in his last great work expressed his horror and condemnation of the doings 
of the Soviets and their satellites in many places and in the strongest words. 
But it will probably always remain a riddle to the historian how it was 
possible that the Soviet Union could impose its will upon two world 
powers like America and Britain and virtually annex a large part of the 
Continent. If Munich cost the freedom of one nation, Yalta and Potsdam 
condemned more than a dozen nations to servitude in Europe alone. 
Certain factors which contributed to this development have. become 
known, but they alone do not explain the utter lack of foresight which 
has no perallel in the history of diplomacy. The usual argument that 
the Allies were afraid of Stalin making a te peace with Hitler if 
they should not submit is very doubtful, and it seems quite improbable 
that this would have been possible. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 


THREE PLAYS BY CHARLES MORGAN 


R. CHARLES MORGAN’S three plays reveal his own deepening 
consciousness of a conflict of good and evil reflected within the 
changing pattern of contemporary events. His first play, The 
Flashing Stream, written in 1938, under the shadow of ee conflict, 
revealed a seriousness of purpose and an awareness of the of inter- 
national events absent from his previous work: but his search was still, 
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explicitly, for individual integrity, as in Sparkenbroke or The Voyage. 
By the time of The River Line, he passes on to an enquiry in social 
integrity, while in The Burning Glass, he extends his quest to probe into 
the springs of human responsibility in an atomic and de-personalised age, 
involving vast cosmic repercussions. Fundamentally, however, the 
question remains, implicitly, an individual one: who is the just man? 
whether the consequences of his actions prove private or universal. 
The answer, in the phrase recurrent in his earlier work, is he who has 
achieved “singleness of mind,” or, in the language of The River Line, 
‘who is “quiet and included.” The modern threat to integration of 
personality comes from a number of sources, and their different origin, 
as conceived by Mr. Morgan, reflects his changing consciousness of the 
moral problem underlying outward events. Singleness of mind may be 
assailed on three planes; by sexual and social distractions, as in The 
Flashing Stream, by the violence of wartime conditions, i in The River Line, 
or by the eriticements of demonic powers, in The Burning Glass. In 
each case, the development of the subsequent play is anticipated in its 
predecessor. As The Flashing Stream concerns experiments seeking to 
meet the threat to civilisation in a future war, so The River Line, which 
depicts that threat realised, foresees the growing abnormality of man’s 
lust for power, leading to the totalitarian craving for control over both 
nature and the minds of other men, and involving a principle of evil 
which can be described only as “‘devilish,” the theme of The Burning 
Glass. 

“Basically, Mr. Morgan’s philosophy derives from Plato. Man’s 
relationships are threefold. Himself a protagonist on a human or 
rational plane, he may commune with a supernatural world, the domain 
of God and Ideas, or plunge again into the abysmal mire of an infernal 
region. Man’s integrity of mind has to be maintained in relation to these 
three spheres, and it is the shifting emphasis upon their proportionate 
significance which reveals a revolution in Mr. Morgan’s values. In The 
Flashing Stream, the problem is essentially a Auman one, the relation of 
men and women, and the drama is enacted mainly on the human plane. 
To the Brissings, Sandfords and Lady Helstone of life, this may mean 
either the satisfaction of animal appetite or an intricate game of coquetterie, 
to be played according to certain well-established rules. Both offer a 
distraction to the single-mindedness of the man of genius, although the 
second is the more dangerous, hence Ferrars’ summary dismissal of Lady 
Helston’s attempt to invade the privacy of the Control Room. But there 
is a third aspect, represented by Karen, the most devastating of all, because 
it is a spontaneous attraction of personalities which threatens to destroy 
completely the peculiar singleness of mind Ferrars ia seeking through his 
mathematics, ‘impersonal passion.” ' Against such temptation, some 
have fought by embracing a strict celibacy, but Ferrars has to learn the 
less spectacular virtue of “acceptance” which, being in itself neither 
promiscuous nor ascetic, can abstain or seek fulfilment according to the 
needs of the occasion. Men in general have seen the sexual relationship 
as either evil or of no consequence. To Morgan it is neither in iteelf, 
but fraught with tremendous consequences for good or evil, although 
never to be regarded as an end in itself. 
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This power of acceptance or non-attachment is one of the triple 
ities of singleness of mind which also includes absokute devotion and 
€ power to concentrate—both in direct opposition to the. divisions and 
entanglements of ordinary daily life. Such intuitive wisdom may come 
more easily to the humble than to the learned or powerful, as the latter 
are apt to be impatient at the slowness of the realisation of their projects, 
If Ferrars almost falters, it is through pride of intellect when he refuses 
to re-consider his calculation. Then the deeper insight of woman’s love 
saves him from himself, even though it has outwardly to compromise 
with his critics. 

“Many,” wrote Charles Morgan in his Essay on Singleness of Mind, 
“are persuaded by despair that against the violence of the modern world 
there is no remedy but to escape or to destroy: but there is another within 
the reach of all—of a woman at her cradle, of a man of science at his in- 
struments, of a seaman at his wheel, or a ploughman at his furrow, of young 
and old when they love’ and when they worship—the remedy. of a single 
mind, active, passionate and steadfast, which has upheld the spirit of man 
through many tyrannies and shall uphold it still. ‘The singleness of mind, 
called by Jesus, purity of heart, the genius of love, of science and of faith, 
resembles in the confused landscape of experience a flashing stream, 
“fierce and unswerving as the zeal of saints,” to which the few who see 
it commit themselves absolutely.” 

The River Line is specifically a study of the “violence of the modern 
world,” concentrated in a single situation. Amid the streases of life in 
the Underground Movement one man alone remains unperturbed in 

irit, “Heron,” a loyal British officer, mistaken for ‘le faux Anglais,’ the 
ae Englishman. Here potential tragedy resides, not in the impact of° 

malities, but in outward circumstances. Within the confined world 
of “the Box,” the characters live in comparative harmony, the result of 
the temporary suspension of all personal ambition and desire, and their 
complete submission to the routine imposed upon them by the discipline 
of the River Line. Only when the characters are on the point of re- 
entering the outside world does the sudden need for decision, involving 
violent action, break in upon the fellowship. Its consequences in the 
lives of the protagonists force them to ask certain questions which, though 
in themselves as old as conscience, have to be re-stated in the contemporary 
mind in terms of what each sees as he or she looks at Heron. 

The theme of the play in the author’s words, “to be considered in the 
light of each of its characters, all converging upon Heron and reflected 
back by him, was the predicament of us all who, being men and women 
of peaceful mind nurtured in a rule of law derived from Ancient Rome and 
tempered by the Christian emphasis upon each man’s unalienable worth 
and responsibility as the child of God find ourselves in-a world where 


great hordes have neglected, or have never learned, the traditions of Rome , ` 


and of Christ, of Athens or the Renaissance and are determined to wipe 
away even the memory of them from the earth.” 

This is the problem previously outlined in The Flashing Stream but 
here intensified by the tensions of war. In Heron, the three conditions 
of singleness of mind, acceptance, absolutism and concentration are fully 
realised, so that “without withdrawal from the world or renouncement of 
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its normal duties. and "affections, he had reached a condition of interior 
rium.” This fulfilment relates Heron to a realm of spiritual 
values which resembles the Platonic idea of the existence of the Ideal, 
the external co-relatives of our human achievements which persist when 
their transient physical reflections disappear, so that Heron, destroying 
his sonnet, is able to talk, umperturbed, of “loss without losing.” “Tt 
makes no difference what you keep. The thing was there before you had 
it, and is still there when it seems to have gone.” Heron, in short, has 
learned “to value nothing by its effects.” 
This he has in common with the central figure of the third 
Christopher Terriford in The Burning Glass. To the scientists of the 
early part of the century, including Terriford’s father, every scientific 
development had been necessarily beneficent and had therefore to be 
imparted to society. That Christopher Terriford, reared in this 
tradition, should hesitate to reveal his discovery of the Burning Glass 
suggests a difference, not only in the degree, but in the quality of his new 
knowledge. Such intuitive hesitation he was inclined at first to dismiss 
as superstition, only later attaining, through conversation with his wife, 
to a “firm and reasoned assurance of evil inherent in the Burning Glass.” 
Here, as in The Flashing Stream, true insight comes from the woman. 
Mary immediately sees Christopher’s fumbling description of his sudden 
apprehension of the principle of the Burning Glase—reached, not by a 
series of carefully calculated deductions, but by “a jump”—to be 
essentially a religious experience. She speaks of it as a “conversion,” 
-but to Christopher it savours of chaos and corruption. Hitherto man, 
in his struggle with Nature, has accepted her ultimate supremacy, but 
with the discovery of atomic energy comes an incursion into a new 
category of power, threatening the souls as well as the bodies of men, 
because it appears to deify man and obliterate the idea of the limitation 
of his temporal powers which has been fundamental to all religion, thus 
tempting him to blaspheme. To bestow upon mankind the beneficent 
uses of the Burning Glass would be to foster abnormal craviiigs for a 
disproportionate power, in body and mind alike. In the event of war, 
however, Terriford would feel justified in employing his all-powerful 
weapon against Totalitarianism which is the logical conclusion of the 
disproportion and blasphemy of scientific materialism. For, as Mr. 
Morgan has already pointed out in the Preface to The River Line and in 
his essay' on “Mind Control” in Liberties of the Mind, Totalitarianism 
would enlist, in addition to propaganda, the more diabolic instruments 
science has laid to its hand in order to further its claim “‘that all.men are 
by nature slaves, with no being but in Cacear, in the State, in the soulless 
anonymity of the mass.’ 

In this modern situation, Mr. Motain recognises the subversion of 
the natural order, a very definite principle of evil, working the more 
subtly because of men’s reluctance to acknowledge any longer a personal 
‘Devil. This corrupting influence in modern scientific materialism is 
represented by the rootless man—in The Burning Glass by Gerry, using 
as his instrument Terriford’s dissolute partner, Tony, just as it is, in 
The Fudge’s Story, by the cynical materialist, Severidge. Evil is, however, 
powerless against essential goodness represented in both stories, as also 
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in The Flashing Stream, by women characters, their intuitive wisdom 
heightened by love, ao that they instinctively render unto Caesar and 
unto God their appropriate dues, thus maintaining one of the essential 
distinctions at the heart of civilization which modern violence is doing its 
best to expunge. 

In both The Flashing Stream and The Burning Glass, the central action 
of the play depends on a decision to be made by the chief characters. 
This Ferrars and Terriford approach through their intelligence, but 
their resolu-ion is confirmed and their-hesitation overpowered by woman’s 
instinctive judgment. In The River Line, where in the central figure of 


Heron everything is to be suffered, nothing done, the situation is entirely 
different. The other characters have to make a decision about Heron, 


but by the time the play opens, this has long been settled, and we are left . 


with the repercussions of that decision on the lives of those involved in it, 
as seen in the First and Third Acts. In the Second Act, which recon- 
structs the circumstances leading up to their decision, Heron himself is 
entirely passive, and as a character, he remains shadowy, even negative. 
He is a cetalytic agent, affecting others, rather than’a clearly defined 
character in his own right. There is no conflict in his mind to make him 
real as a vehicle for those contending passions which are the common 
inheritance of man. He is the just man exposed to misunderstanding and 
suspicion, yet happy and fulfilled in the very face of evil let loose against 
him, the exact prototype of Plato’s just man in The Republic. But sucha 


figure is of philosophic rather than dramatic interest. That is why The ` 


River Line succeeds as a novel, where as a play its grip is wont to slacken 
when it should be most tense. That Mr. Morgan himself should have 
had so much difficulty in casting it into dramatic form, and that only 
after clearing his mind by his treatment of the subject in a novel, suggests 
that he was dealing with a subject not to be easily adapted ina play. The 
conflict of goéd and evil, conversion or corruption, has dramatic value 
only while men are subject to temptation. Heron is proof against such 
weakness. His is perfect goodness, unsuspecting and unperturbed. 
Evil can do nothing against him, and drama little with him, except present 
him as a stumbling block to Jesser men who fall against that goodness, to 
their own discomfort, which can be studied more convincingly by the more 
detailed and slowly developing technique of the novel than in the bold, 
salient strokes demanded by the stage. But though as a stage portrayal 
Heron fails, to the armchair audience he remains Mr. Morgan’s moet 
‘complete answer to the age-old question: who is the just man? In 
Plato’s own words: 

“the just man does not permit the several elements within him to 
interfere with one another, or any of them to do the work of othera—he 
sets in order his own inner life, and is his own master and his own law, 
and at peace with himself; and when he has bound together the three 
principles within him .... and is no longer many, but has become one 
entirely temperate and ‘perfectly adjusted nature, then he proceeds to 
act. 

In other words, he who is “quiet and pene: who has attained to 
“singlenesa of mind.” 
"Joan N. HARDING. 
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CHANGE IN THE INDIAN VILLAGE 
HE 1951 census of India—the first to be made after Partition— 

“showed that 79 per cent of the population live in villages containing 

- ` fewer than five thousand people, and that there are. well over half a 
million villages all told. It is the people who live in these villages who 
will largely determine India’s rate of progress towards her goals. Their 
enthusiasm or lack of it; their adaptability or lack of it; their willingness 
or unwillingness to learn new ways and accept new ideas—these are the 
vital requisites of progress or the obstacles to it. It is to the villages that 
we must primarily look for answers when we ask ourselves questions about 
the future of India. 

When I arrived in Bombay last year, I was shown round the city by an 
Indian friend—a young University graduate representing one of the more 
hopeful aspects of India today. We climbed up Malabar Hill and looked 
down over the wide sweep of Marine Drive with its expensive hotels and 
apartments overlooking the waters of the Arabian Sea. He pointed out 
the vultures circling over the Towers of Silence where the small, immensely 
wealthy Parsee community expose their dead, and the palatial residences 
we passed as we walked up the hill. But he was not proud of these 
superficial splendours which were so unrepresentative of his country and 
so irrelevant to its needs. He himself worked in a village, though most of 
his family were city-dwellers belonging to the caste of prosperous iron- 
mongers. He was by no means a typical graduate; he had no desire for 
riches and did not hanker after the attractions offered by city life. Instead, ` 
he was helping in the Government programme of Community Projects 
which are going on in some 73,000 of India’s 558,089 villages. The 
Government of India’s Five Year Plan which began in April 1951 has 
been implemented in many ways, and covers the whole gamut of Indian 
life from factory building and vast irrigation and hydro-electric projects 
to the health of village people and the improvement of their crops. It is 
concerned with increased production, the best utilisation of resources, 
and improved living conditions. Those parts of the Plan concerned with 
village life are the Community Development Projects, which were started 
in the summer of 1952, and the National Extension Service, which is an 
organisation of trained “village level workers” whose job it is to help in 
the villages by showing farmers better ways of tilling the soil and the 
simple health precautions that can do much to prevent disease. 

Trained people are in short supply in India, and there are not nearly 
enough of these e level workers to go round. Thus three 
of India’s villages still receive little benefit from the National Extension 
Service. Those villages which are in the special development areas are 
much more fortunate, for it is here that the limited Government resources 
of money and personnel have been concentrated. Trained workers are 
more numerous, and money is available for achools and dispensaries, 
improving roads, digging wells and keeping in good repair the “tanks” or 
ponds which are so often the main vi water supply. In these areas 
the visitor is made aware of the changes that are taking place where the 
opportunities are favourable. The enthusiastic see mirrored in the 
community development areas the India of the day after tomorrow. 
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I visited two of these development areas—one in the impoverished 
province of Orissa; the other in the more fertile countryside of Madya 
Pradesh. The project in Orissa was within a ahort jeep ride of the huge, 
uncompleted Hirakud Dam which spans the Mahanadi River and 
symbolises the promise of a richer and more productive future which the 
great dams of India hold out to the next generation. Certainly there was 
need for controlled irrigation in this parched Oriyan countryside where 
the long-horned cattle had sharp protruding ribs, and acres of eroded 

. land stretched towards the horizon. The villages I visited were among 
the poorest I had seen in India; but because this was a development area 
things were happening. Small trees were being planted in a sandy 
waste; wells were being dug and covered to provide safer drinking water; 
the inferior breeds of chickens were gradually b being replaced by superior 
leghorns. One amall house which the village had made available to a 

level worker and his wife provided a model of what a village home 

could be like. It was unusually clean. One room—its walls adorned 

with colourful health posters warning people of the menace of flies and 

~ mosquitoes and dirty drinking water—had been turned into a small 

dispensary where the young Hindu wife, who had received ET E 

in hygiene and midwifery, dealt as competently as she could wi 

Pn health problems. Behind the house was a model vegetable 
garden which some of the villagers were copying. 

The pattern of events in this long-neglected Oriyan backwater is 
repeated—often far more elaborately and impressively—in thousands of 
Indian villages which have come within the areas scheduled for develop- 
ment projects. There is almost nothing in rural life which is unaffected. 
In the richer agricultural lands of Madya Pradesh an occasional tractor 
was to be seen alongside bullock ploughs, and same farmers were being 
persuaded to raise barriers of earth across the slope of their fields in an 
attempt to check erosion. Improvements within the village might take 
such forms as better ways of tiling roofs, chimneys to carry fumes away 
from the kitchens where Indian women spend so much of their lives, and 
a community centre where village meetings can be held under cover and 
educational films shown from time to time. . 

Not ali the trained village level workers I saw were devoted to their 
jobs; for they include some “babu-minded”’ men who, because they can 
read and write, feel too superior to work with the villagers and regard 

-themselves as “expert consultants” whose job is to give orders. But 
most are anxious to learn and to do the best they cah for the villages they 
serve. ‘They urge the Government representatives to supply them with 
more seed or milk powder for the children; they plead for a trained mid- 
wife; they ask for loans to help the farmers over the pre-harvest period— 
loans through the rural credit schemes which will make it unnecessary 
for farmers to pay the crippling interest demanded by the moneylenders. 
It is good to see their pads and their hopes for the future, for it is 
easy to lose heart at times. So many seemingly intractable problems . 
remain. 

There is the corruption of dishonest Government officials who use 
village schemes to line their own pockets. There is the flagging of 
enthusiasm in workers who feel overwhelmed by the problems of poor 
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overworked land and poor overworked people who are unable to think of 
the future‘and are unwilling to be shown new ways of doing things. This 
apathetic response of village people to new opportunities often has a 
physical cause. It has been estimated, for example, that nearly one out 
of every three Indians has malaria, and that a million people die of the 
disease every year. Malaria like dysentery is a weakening disease, and 
frequently one finds that because of it farmers are not strong enough to 
till all their land. Even in areas where malaria has been largely conquered 
by intensive spraying and where the people enjoy better than a 
health, there still remains the inevitable resistance to new ideas. People 
do not think ahead; therefore why bother to plant trees? Why bother 
to change the method of ploughing which was good enough for your 
father, just because some foreigner has an idea that to do so may help 
check erosion? People must be shown almost immediate results if active 
co-operation is to be elicited from them. A few years ago DDT was 
unknown. Today most villagers recognise the value of this white powder 
as a destroyer of disease-carrying insects. In Bengal villages a team I 
was working with found no difficulty in persuading people to have their 
houses sprayed; it was far harder to persuade them to build up a path, 
which was invariably flooded in the monsoon, so that they could more 
easily get their goods to market. : 

The villages too are the strongholds of caste factions, In the cities 
life is now so complex that caste barriers have willynilly broken down; 
but in the rural areas where everyone knows everyone else, caste dis- 
tinctions are still very much regarded. Government laws making caste 
segregation illegal merely point the way to the casteless society of the 
distant future; they do not uproot the prejudices about caste from the 
stubborn minds of simple village folk who have inherited their fathers’ 
picture of society. Thus I visited villages where there were two welle— 
one for caste Hindus; the other for outcastes—and where pregnant 
women were suspicious of high caste, trained midwives. Was it not well 
known that the act of birth was so unclean that only an outcaste woman 
with filthy rags and hands should act as midwife? 

The hope of the villages lies in the young people growing up in these 
development areas—young people not weighted down by the tradition- 
encrusted ways of their fathers and grandfathers, With diseases being 
controlled, they grow up healthier; they attend school; their minds are 
sufficiently open to see that new ways are better than the old; they are 
ready to give the new ways a trial. The tempo of change will quicken as 
this generation grows up. 

I have referred above to the “‘babu-minded”—the semi-educatéd who 
seek clerical jobs in the cities or, if they return to the villages, do so with 
the attitude that physical work is degrading to the superior man. It is 
well known that there are too many young people like this in India, and is 
part of the reason for the high unemployment among university 
graduates. -One of the attractive features of the work of the land- 
reformer Vinoba Bhave—the 60-year old Brahmin on whose thin 
shoulders the mantle of Gandhi has fallen—is the a it has made to a 
number of young, educated Hindus who are working with him in his 
attempt to secure a more equitable distribution of India’s land. This 
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work of Bhave is today the most important development of the spiritual 
life of the ashram; and the gentle, bearded scholar-saint who walks from 
village to village on his self-imposed task, asking the landlords to give him 
land for distribution among India’s fifty million landless, is effecting a 
revolution in land tenure that could perhaps only take place in a country 
where the attitude to life is basically religious. ‘“The earth is the Lord’s,” 
says Bhave, and the man who searches his conscience knows it to be true. 
Indian landlords have given away over three and a half million acres to 
the poor in response to Bhave’s appeal—given voluntarily to a man who 
aske for it in the name of God. 

There is no space here for an examination of the Land Gifts Movement, 
which has the support of the Government and which is paving the way 
for a non-violent solution of India’s land problem. Some question the 
value of dividing big farms into smaller plots under different owners; 
others point out that a man works harder on hia own land than he does 
on his employer's. The effect of the movement on total production has 
yet to be seen. Whet is so impressive is the moral fervour deriving from 
Vinoba Bhave’s mission. I stayed for a while in the ashram at Sevagram 
where Gandhi lived for the latter part of his life. Here I saw highly 
educated Hindus accepting poverty and being more contented with it 
than we in the West are with our comparative plenty. They work hard 
for the future of India. Like Bhave, they ask nothing for themselves. 
The Gandhians believe in a decentralised economy with village industries; 
they do not want the vast monolithic structures typical of western industry, 
and have criticised much of the Five Year Plan. They keep alive the 
belief that contentment does not consist in an abundance of possessions 
and that the Indian village may be more conducive to the good life and a 
spirit of neighbourlinesas than the inhumanity of the city streets. From 
what I have seen of the changing Indian village I am sure they are right. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


HE Prime Minister’s fervent endorsement of profit-sharing and 

co-partnership, during the debate on the Queen’s Address in the 

House of Commons on Thursday, gth June, gave rise to a sudden 
flurry of interest and speculation in the national and periodical press. 
Carried away a little by the occasion, perhaps, he declared that he believed 
and he prayed that something of that kind has come to last in British 
industry. ‘The value of his commendation in industrial quarters was a 
little impaired by the context in which it occurred, for it appeared to come 
to his mind as an alternative to nationalisation, which he bad just roundly 
condemned, The attention of the press quickly switched to other, and 
more rewarding topics, but in many a Board Room, and in the breast of 
many a Director, the incident continues to have its effect. “Is there 
anything in co-partnership that we are missing?” is one persisting question, 
and “Ought we to do something about it?” is another. If these questions 
are answered, as in many cases they are being answered, the next important 
questions are how much and precisely what should be done. ‘These are 
largely technical matters, and they can be left to the technicians to sort out 
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Bee E ction ances oF eas enter pres) (in the Industrial Co- ` 
partnership Association industry has its own agency for the exchange of 
information on such matters) but the first two questions raise issues of 
wider public interest. 

What there may be in co-partnership is an open question. It has been 
tried in many different ways in several countries over a period of more 
than a century, and in experience of so wide a nature material exists to 
support almost every possible view. The view adopted by the present 
writer is free from political and sectarian bias, and based so far as that is 
possible on a dispassionate review of a wide sector of British experience, 
coloured by a deep belief that there are values in industrial (and other kinds 
of social) harmony that outweigh purely material considerations. ` The 
explanation seems necessary, because it is now fashionable to approach 
co-partnerahip as a political matter, and on the Continent it has long been 
regarded as one of religion. The British Liberal Party has for many years 
talked and written a great deal about co-partnership, giving to its own 
favoured nostrums the distinguishing name of “(Co-Ownership.” In 
essence the Party’s line seems to be that the social schism with which so 
much of modern political (and philosophical) thinking is concerned, can 
be closed by abolishing the gulf between rich and poor, by the process of 
making everyone a capitalist. “Ownership for All,” say the Liberals, 
with great sincerity and much enthusiasm. That social experience 
suggests that the great majority of newly created owners will proceed 
with all speed to dispose of their wealth in exchange for more directly 
satisfying ions has never been squarely faced. If it were, the 
Liberals might find themselves ing about a perpetual process. of re- 
distribution which it would be difficult to distinguish from the Marxist 
doctrine of the continuous revolution! Whether the operation is to be 
carried out once, or'repeatedly, it amounts to the familiar process of taking 
from those that have to give to those that have not, while at the same time 
lauding the virtues of thrift which, one supposes, would one day provide a 
fresh basis for a repetition of the same act of social “Justice.” e fallacy 
in this line of thought is self-evident. No redistribution of wealth is 
more than a temporary expedient; too often repeated, such redistributions 
hasten the decay of a society by giving undue encouragement to immediate 
consumption. 

There is a second grave misconception at work which is that social 
harmony can be bought. People who can see quite clearly that legislation 
‘cannot make man better, nevertheless are hopeful about what a little more 
material wealth will do in this diréction. In its essence, this also lies 
very close to Marxist thinking, at least to the extent that it accepts the 
materialist approach to life. The matter becomes moré¢ serious when the 
Conservatives adopt, in a modified form, the Liberal doctrines on 
industrial organisation. A survey of the election returns shows that the 
abstention of Labour voters was much heavier in a handful of con- 
stituencies where large groups of employees of Imperial Chemical 
Industries: are known to live. The conclusion that the introduction of 
profit-sharing in I.C.I. in May, 1954, turned away these Labour votes a 
year later-is all too easy to reach. ‘The basic assumption in this cal- 
culation is precisely the same as that of the Liberals. Material factors 
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are those that weigh most with people, give them a share in the ownership 
and they are changed. Whether this facile view is accepted or not is 
largely a matter of temperament, forit does not lend itself to objective 
investigation. 

“Bread and circuses” does not, however, seem to have been a redemptive 
policy in classical Rome, and its inadequacy in the existing divided state 
of society is suggested by the consideration that the class war has not 
sensibly abated during the last one hundred years, when the real wages of 
labour have been more than doubled, and the rich soaked on an impreasive 
scale. Nor, in the particular aspect of social affairs we are here considering, 
does the history of co-partnership in the gas industry afford much comfort 
to the materialist view. In the gas co-partnerships, in many cases, men 
had become inside fifty years ardent and convinced supporters of the idea. 
But when the issue of nationalisation was raised they continued to vote 
Labour, and were concerned (some few exceptions only apart) to obtain, 
adequate compensation. It is more reasonable to conclude that for the 
most part, workers, men or women, are not for sale. ‘Their loyalty, 
their willingness to respond positively to the leads given them by 
Management, are not marketable articles. If they were, and if co- 
partnership could buy things so eminently desirable, so utterly ‘essential 
to the continued progress of industry, the principle would have been 
generally established years ago. If industrialists have held back from 
this new course, it is because industrial experience offers no great hopes 
of it. 

To state the position in this bald fashion denies any value to co- 
partnership or its handmaidens, profit-sharing, employee shareholding 
and joint consultation. If these principles are approached simply as 
means productive in themselves of the industrial ends desired, then the 
assertion will stand any test that can be based upon British industrial 
experience. But if they are regarded as management tools, the same body 
of experience will suggest, unequivocally, an entirely different evaluation. 
In the hands of management of the right kind these principles contribute 
to the achievement of conditions of industrial harmony that are as marked 
as they are desirable. The right kind of management in this context is 
not easily defined, for different kinds of management using these 
principles in differing ways and in circumstances wholly dissimilar achieve 
much the same measure of success. Perhaps the most simple indication 
of what is required of management is that it must earn and deserve the 
loyalty, the good will, the confidence and the co-operation of the workers 
it leads, and that it must earn and deserve them in everything it does on 
every day it continues. In other words, what basically counts is what a 

is, not what he consciously sets out to do. To put the problem 
of defining the right kind of management in this fashion does not simplify . 
it, but it may avoid many delusions. ‘The answer to the first main question 
posed above may now be attempted; ‘Is there anything in co-partnership?” 
To a manager, a management (and to a politician) who approaches it as a 
panacea, a3 a magic formula, the answer is that there is nothing in co- 
partnership, nothing at all—for them. To a manager, a management, 
who approaches it as a tool useful only in so far as it subserves some 
deeper and more refined quality of human leadership within themselves, 
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the anawer is that there is a great deal in co-partnerahip, enough to justify 
the time and thought involved in careful enquiry. p uga 

What such a management ought to do about co-partnership depends 
on a host of circumstances. To mention a few of them, without suggesting 
the appropriate reactions, will be useful here, because their complexity is 
a convincing demonstration of the difficulty (even the ‘mposaibility} of 
legialation. Some enterprises are engaged on stable production for a stead: 
market; and others have to face truly violent fluctuations in demands 
Some can go on producing much the same article year by year; and others 

“never know when a new idea, or a new fashion, will completely alter the 
shape of their affairs, Some enterprises are growing fast; and others are 
fully matured. Some employ very costly equipment and a handful of 
workers; and others depend almost entirely upon the effort and the akill of 
the individual workers. Some can make a slow and orderly provision for 
changes in methods and techniques; others may be faced with dramatic, 
and costly, changes almost overnight. All these circumstances have a 
vital impact upon the question of how large a share in the profits is 
available for profit ing. 

Equally important are the more domestic circumstances of each business, 
In one the proprietors have curtailed their drawings of profits for years, 
and ploughed -them back for further development, while in others the 
drawings have been as large as possible. The business that has a generous 
policy in making up pay during periods of illness, or makes adequate 
provision for its employees when ‘hey: retire, or does any other of a dozen 
things that come under the head of Welfare, is evidently in quite a different 
situation than the company that does little or nothing about such things, 
In case it should be imagined that there is an easy answer to this latter 
group of special considerations it should be said that some kinds of 
business do not permit the adoption of the regular annual charge involved 
in many welfare provisions, and that some prefer to adopt the principle of 
paying the utmost possible, leaving the men and women concerned to 
make their own welfare provisions. The natural partnership that, willy- 
nilly, recognised or not, does in fact exist between labour, management 
and capital implies that in particular circumstances the provisions made. 
by a management to meet their varied conditions of operation are for the 
benefit, or the detriment, of all. The ploughing-back of profits, to take 
an example currently much misunderstood, (and also misrepresented) 
strengthens the Capital position. It also happens to be the only measure 
that any management can take to ensure two ends of vital importance to 
labour, the security of employment and the improvement of earninga, 
No business can run for long unless its plant is kept up-to-date, and no 
substantial prospect of improved living standards exists apart from the 
continuous increase of the amount of capital (in terms of equipment) lying 
behind each worker—it is not accidental that the U.S. worker has a much 
higher standard of life, for he also has, on average, four times as much 
capital equipment to produce it with. 

This brief consideration of what we might call the semi-technical 
apacts af orofteharing haa not Geen so wide digestion’ as i at Giat 
appears, for it brings us to the second main question, with an answer to 
it already in our minds. “Ought a management to do something about 
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co-partnership?” The answer is that whatever anyone may choose to 
think about it, every management every day is in fact already doing 
something about co-partnership. Every management is in fact taking 
care of security of employment when it provides funds out of current 
earnings for depreciation and reserves, and not the less so if it imagines 
that it is simply preserving the capital of the enterprise. Every manage- 
ment is in fact taking care of the improvement of the earnings of labour 
when it provides funds out of ploughed-back profits, or by raising new 
capital, for the modernisation ‘of techniques. The chief difference 
between the co-partnership management and the rest, is that the former 
is quite well aware of the implications of what it is doing, and the others 
are not. The consequences of these varied views scarcely need enumera- 
tion. The management that sees the underlying partnership of all, 
industry is in a vastly different relationship with labour, and on a far 
stronger footing in all its dealings with its fellow-employees. ‘The cost to 
industry of ill-will, inattention, bad timekeeping, absenteciam, lack of 
co-operation, carelessness (or its modern variation, “‘couldn’t care-leas- 
ness”) has never been computed, and must be vast. This cost falls on all 
the unconscious partners, and in modern times, when the remuneration 
of labour is the heaviest charge, it falls most heavily upon the workers, - 

Let no-one imagine that even the deliberate and persistent pursuit of 
co-partnership is in itself the solution of these troubles. But, equally, 
let no-one be so foolish as to deny that any pagal however faltering or 
short, towards that solution is thoroughly worth e. To put the values 
no higher than this is to fall into that error of materialism that has already 
been castigated above. The other values of co-partnership are of a 
different order altogether. For better or for worse, a worker, whether 
at the bench or at the desk, and as much in the highest as the humblest of 
jobs, is constrained to spend the greater part of his, and her, active life at - 
work. If the conditions in which that work is done are unsatisfactory, 
if the worker is conscious of ill-will, lack of confidence, insecurity, the whole 
of his, or her, life is coloured by it. To be unhappy in one’s work is 
among the major tragedies-of life, and has its consequences for the home 
circle, for a social group, and even for a whole political society as well. 
Co-partnership is no automatic cure for bad industrial morale, no short 
cut to higher productivity, and certainly no answer to socialism or 
nationalisation or any other bogey of politica, Co-partnership is simply 
the only hopeful way for men and women in industry to learn to live 
together in reasonable mutual accommodation in the consciousness of a 
shared purpose, and industrially speaking, a shared fate. No management 
can afford to neglect co-partnership. It is a wry commentary upon some 
of the nonsense talked in some political circles today to appreciate that 
co-partnership is as real a necessity in a Russian factory as it is in the most 
independent of free enterprises, and just as hard to get. Simply to 
determine to try to foster a co- partnership spirit in the enterprise that one 
is managing is to change the situation in a vitally important way. - Whether 
he likes it or not, the manager is the natural leader in the enterprise, and 
the tone of every social group, in industry as much as in every other joint 
human activity, is set by the example of the man at the top. 
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INVASION FROM SPACE 


OST people react in very different ways to talk about space travel 

and statements on flying saucers, Say you hope to visit the moon 

in thirty years, and you are taken seriously. Does not the inter- 
planetry society number scientists in its membership? ~ But mention 
saucers, and you must be either hoaxer or simpleton. Yet the saucer 
only means that folk from some other world have in first, And 
almost all scientists now think there are other wo So why the 
incredulity and the laughter? I am still incredulous about space-travel. 
Or if my incredulity is shaken it is thanks not so much to the arguments 
of the interplanetarians as to the testimony of several reliable witnesses 
about the saucers. Surely if space-travel is a bare possibility we are 
stupid not to take them very seriously indeed? 

It is not my purpose to give instances of the sightings of spacecraft. 
It is enough to refer the sceptical or the uninformed to Scully’s “Behind 
the: Flying Saucers” (1950); Keyhoe’s “Flying Saucers from Outer 
Space” (1953); Heard’s “Is Another World Watching?” (1953); Adamski’s 
“Flying Saucers have Landed” (1953) and Cramp’s “Space, Gravity and 
the Flying Saucer” (1954). ‘Thus there is a considerable literature on the 
subject, provoking and entertaining. The writers differ in presuppositions 


’ and inferences, and in the strain they make on our credulity;‘but all agree 


that the things are real; far ahead of any machine yet made on earth. 
And all incline to believe that old records hitherto dismissed as fiction or’ 
fantasy suggest that for centuries we have been under the occasional 
observation of folk from beyond our world. 

The craft are of two chief types: the saucer and the cigar. The saucer 
is round, with a.central dome, and may vary in size from a few feet to as 
much as a thousand. The cigar looks like the old airship. Both have 
windows. Both appear to be made of a smooth shining substance— 
possibly metal. Both sometimes glow with varying tints. Furthermore, 

.they seem sometimes to arrest electrical operations on earth; and there is 
a report of a plane being held awhile, suspended motionless, beneath one 
of these things, apparently to allow the unearthly crew to make a thorough 
examination of plane and pilot! The weird craft themselves seem to be 
able to hover quite still indefinitely, then to move off with a speed of 
anything up to at least five miles a second. The hovering, the speed, 
and the almost instant acceleration are equally staggering. In most 
instances no propulsive power is in evidence; and our authors can only 
guess as to the force employed. Cramp suggests they may have found 
out how to use gravity in reverse, so that they can employ it with equal 
ease to attract the craft to the earth, to repel it, or to balance it over any 
given place. But the favourite theory is that magnetism is used in some 
way undiscovered by us. All agree that the things are not jet propelled, 
and incline to the opinion that to indulge in space travel by rocket would 
be about as reckless as to set sail on the Atlantic in a coracle. 

Scully and Keyhoe are convinced that the American authorities believe 
both in the reality and the extra-terrestrial origin of the saucers; but are 
deliberately adopting a hush-hush policy, and suppressing certain facts 
known to them, lest the public panic! But why do they come? And 
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coming so near, why don’t they land? Here we find much difference of 
opinion, Some say they may be unable to land, owing to atmospheric 
and ‘gravitational differences between their world and ours. Thus Mars 
being so much smaller than earth, and its gravity so much less, the 
Martians might be giants, unable to move on earth. Some say they have 
landed. And others suggest they may not even want to land. They are 
` merely charting our world in a general survey of the solar system! Scully 

‘believes they did land once, accidently and fatally. He credits a 

that sixteen dead men were taken out of a saucer—little fellows from 

and a half to four feet high; that the saucer was jointless and weaponless; 
and that the American authorities know all about it but won’t talk. He 
is not impressed by the absence of obvious weapons. Doubtless the little 
folk could disintegrate any hostile craft or crew! Perhaps they come from 
a dying planet seeking a new home! So we must be careful and humble! 
All the authorities are concerned that militarilly-minded airmen, too often 
unimaginative and gunhappy, are likely to be the first humans to make 
contact. 

Heard takes the most pleasing view. He thinks the visitors have long 
been interested both in earth and mankind. At first this interest was that 
of the naturalist in the animal, or the anthropologist in the savage (never 
that of hunter, imperialist, or even missionary!). But the far more 
frequent sightings of late suggest a rapidly increasing interest in the last 
decade; and this interest tends to concentrate on the districts where 
atomic bombs have been exploded or atomic research stations established. 
Furthermore, it is now mixed with alarm. That the bombs, despite the 
meteorologists, are making chaos of our weather is a small matter com- 
pared with the fact that they threaten to tirn babies into monstrosities, 
and to render earth a sterile desert, uninhabitable except by fungi and 
coelenterata. But even that, to the Martians, is insignificant compared 
with the possibility that they might act like a catalyst on the sun, and set it 
pulsating, till it suddenly bursts all bounds, and swallows up not only 
Venus and the earth but Mars also, reducing everything to chaos. Is 
this a nightmare? God grant it is; but Heard is not the only writer with 
acientific training who visualises the possibility. The hope, of course, is 
that our friends from Mars will stop us playing the fool, like the gangs of 
nasty little boys we are. 

_ With regard to their benevolence, there would seem, fortunately, to be a 
good deal of evidence that Heard is right. There have been many near 
contacts, and only one fatality. And that was probably due to the fool- 
hardiness of the airman who chased a saucer: similar to that of the man 
who ignorantly touches a live rail. Yet with regard to one matter Heard is 
the most fantastic of all our prophets. Rejecting the story of the sixteen 
dead men, he thinks that the Martians, though more human in mentality 
and morality than ourselves, don’t look like us at all. He argues that no 
mammal, no reptile even, could survive that almost instant and enormous 
acceleration, nor stand up to the Martian climate, A small creature with 
an exoskeleton is The Martians probably have arthropod 
bodies. Perhaps they look more like bees than any other of our animals— 
very large bees! At first sight this seems obvious nonsense. But if we 
accept the Neo-Larmarckian theory of instinct ants must once have had 
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intelligence; and if Von Frisch is right bees have still. Size has little to` 
do with it, Ostriches are much stupider than tits. No doubt it would 
be difficult ag hee ieee to establish communication with insect- 

umans. We start with geometrical designs and propositio 
intelligible to all intellects! al eee 

Meanwhile, however, Adamaki arrives, with the startling claim to have 
eye i ee ee 
purp . talked—talked chiefly by ingeneous gestures. Thus 
by pointing sunwards, and then describing circles at ing distances 
round one hand with the other, they indicated the different planets; 
and by this means the visitor told the earthling that he came from Venus. 
Also that there were humans in Mars; and that both races were anxious 
about the war-madness on earth. Also that the people of Venus believed 
in immortality: the body died but the real person went on! Then he 
warned Adamaky not to go too near the ship—it would hurt him. And 
then—he was off! Fiction? A hoax? It certainly looks like it. Though 
Cramp, an accomplished scientist, takes itin. But discount if you will all 
speculations about human bees—all claims to have spoken with a man 
from another world—there still remain the observations of reliable and 
hitherto sceptical airmen and others: there still remains the increasing 
frequency of the sightings as we idiotically blast our way nearer to total 
destruction in a third world-war: or perhaps without the need of any other 
war. ‘Two possibilities loom-ahead of us. All the horrible descriptions 
of universal destruction in the ancient scriptures would seem to be on 
the verge of fulfilment; except that the agents of destruction are neither 
Gods nor devils but men: often even good men! Neither does it seem 
impossible that salvation may come, again as in those ancient prophecies, 
from the skies; but again not from Gods or angela, but from men like 
ourselves—men from outer space! f 

Do I really believe this? Would I believe? Yes—when frightened by 
the improbability of mankind ever getting out of the mess of its own 
aking in which it is increasingly floundering. No—a thousand times 
no—when daring enough to hope that for once mutual fear will lead not 
to panic and mass-violence, but to a paralysis of action that may yet give 
way to mutual ahame and returning sanity. 

But afterwards—when humanity has recovered its right mind, and the 
sword has been turned into a ploughshare and the last national flag been 
furled—then what could be more welcome than a visitation from a still 
more enlightened sphere? Think of the pleasant surprise, the enlarged 
horizon, the invitation to journey, with safe guides, over the space-ocean 
to another very different world this side of death! Nothing as crude as 
jet-propelled rockets to travel in; but smooth, swift spaceships, in- 
dependent of any explosive propulsion. Perhapa, loth to interfere, our 
emergence into safety is just what the watchers are waiting for: standing 
by to see that we do not finally turn our world into a chaos; standing 
till we can look them in the face without ahame. And if they are, after 
very unlike ug in shape, what then? Imagine a self-conscious human mind 
in the body of a bird or bee. It is what children and primitives do in 
fairy tale and folklore. No creature answers to these fancies in this world; 
and there are those who argue (Alfred Russel Wallace was one of them, 
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and not long ago Gerald Heard himself another) that if it could have 
happened anywhere it would have happened here. But who knows? 
In another planet perhaps. If we demur, is it that we dislike the uncanny? 
But should we really dislike a friendly or talkative bird or bee? Some 
children would clap their hands and laugh in sheer delight. It would 
add immensly to the fascination and joy of life. But what would the 
bird—or bee-humans think of their newly found brothers, the mammal- 
humans, in the shape of large hairless monkeys? Would they understand 
and forgive our sins and follies more readily? But leaving the whimsical, 
and assuming merely that we shall shortly make some sort of contact with 
another human world—assuming also that it will not be bemired in its 
own follies as ours, what is likely to be the effect of such contact on our 
theological views? Keyhoe suggests that American “hush-hush” was 
partly dictated by fear that traditional Christianity would be undermined. 
The suggestion was rebutted, and one remembers the ghastly effusion of 
a minor Victorian poetess in which Jesus is described as dying in world 
after world to save all the human races from the “justice” of the “Father.” 
One also remembers another poem on a far higher level in which all the 
other worlds envy us because it was in ours alone that God chose to 
incarnate. So that presumably the most benighted “fundamentalism” 
and the most enlightened “Christocentricism” will still remain when 
space-ships between Mars, Venus and Earth ply as regularly as planes 
between Japan, Britain and Americal Probably there will be missions to 
save the Martians in the name of Christ—or Mohamet| 

Will there perchance be return missions, to save us in the name of some 
Martian Go of centuries ago? Yet one fancies that, save in a few 
backwaters, the miscalled fundamentalist wings of-the socalled world- 
religions will dwindle. Whereas it does not appear that interplanetary 
or interstellar or inter-galaxial communication could have any effect on 
the genuine religious fundamentals. - The vision of the being of God 
would be magnified; and the prospect of human brotherhood on a cosmic 
scale never before conceived would surely uplift us from all petty world- 
parochial cuarrels! Do we glimpse, far off, at last, the end of both’ 
political and theological totalitarianism and the ultimate triumph of a 
cosmic theiam? Basi. Viney. 


i 
THE HUNGARIAN SCENE 


INCE the death of Stalin, the Communist world has undergone a 
series of outward changes in the Party line, the extreme variations of 
which could be observed in Hungary. The Communists there 
attempted to outdo their Soviet model and even to anticipate the next 
move to be indicated by events in Moscow with the result that Hungary 
is the only satellite where the post-Stalin developments have led to the 
public disgrace of a leading figure and to the obvious disorientation and 
demoralisation of Party cadres. 
The position of Rakoai, one of the few survivors of the old guard of 
Communist leadership in Central Europe, provides some illustration of 
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the shifts in the balance of power inside Hungary since 1953. Since the 
establishment of Communist rule he had been the undisputed master of 
the Party and country; indeed, he was the only satellite léader whose 
position of personal power could be compared to that held by Stalin in 
the USSR. The brief “anti-Zionist” episode spot-lighted by the fall of 
Slánský in Czechoslovakia and the so-called Doctors’ plot.in Moscow, 
which preceded Stalin’s death, appeared as a threat to Rakoai’s position 
in view of his Jewish origin. But Stalin died just in time and Rakosi 
survived to nominate Imre Nagy as the protagonist of the “new course” 
in Hungary. i 

The Hungarians were the first Communist-ruled nation to experience 
the full impact of the policy of concessions to the peasants and of en- 
couraging the production of consumer goods, which was applied generally 
in Eastern Europe in the summer and autumn of 1953. Even before the 
new policy had been defined by Malenkov in Moscow, Rakosi had 
resigned his Premiership, while retaining his Party office, in obedience to 
the fashionable doctrine of collective leadership. One of the Party’s 
agricultural experts and a man believed to be able to gain some measure 
of popularity among the peasants was appointed Premier in the person 
of Nagy. 

He launched his programme of conciliation in June 1953, with a speech 
which shook the entire Eastern bloc. Hungary’s frantic industrialisation 
drive was practically halted, increased attention was to be paid to the 
production of consumer goods and the peasants, who had been subjected 
to forcible collectivisation for several years, were told that they were at 

to leave the hated collective farms. Undeniably, the past emphasis 
on the building up of heavy industries had placed an unbearable strain on 
the country. Discontent had been caused by the absence of much-needed 
consumer goods and food was short, mainly because the sullen peasantry 
could not be brought to implement the planned delivery quotas of farming 
produce.’ The ‘‘new course” as applied everywhere within the Soviet 
orbit sought to remedy this state of affairs by alowing up the expansion 
of heavy industries and by conciliating the peasants. However, only in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia were they told by a leading Communist that 
they could abandon the collective farms. In the latter country the effects 
of this were less marked, but in Hungary the peasants began to désert the 
collective farms in droves. The resulting disorganisation, of agriculture 
did little to bring about the desired abundance of foodstuffs. 

To many left-wingera in the Hungarian Workers’ Party it became 
immediately obvious that Nagy had over-reached himself in his attempt 
to outdo Malenkov. The ideological conflict caused by this much- 
advertised abandonment of Marxist dogma, which must have gone on 
inside all Communist Parties, broke into the open in Hungary, where the 
swing to the right had gone furthest. The left wing of the Party was 
reluctant to abandon the Marxist dream of economic self-sufficiency and 
of making Hungary into a country of iron and steel, for which they had 
been willing to sacrifice a great deal in the past. Nagy made the great 
mistake of arousing two opposing emotions: the peasant’s love for his 
land and the convinced Communist’s belief in elaborate economic 
planning and collective effort could not be reconciled. As a result he 
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fell much harder than the other exponents of the “new course” when the 
time arrived for its abandonment. - 

As long as Moscow continued to pursue its own new course, Nagy was 
safe. Indeed, at the of last October he completely dominated 
a session of the Cen mmittee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, 

-Whea he dimissed all eritcism of his policy, restated its aims in un- 
equivocal terms and in particular rejected. the argument that a reduction 
in the purchasing power of the rural | population would compel it to improve 
its performance. On the contrary, Nagy said, by providing more 

for the peasants, the State would gain their goodwill and the produce of 
their fields. As far as industry was concerned, the old policy of over- 
industrialisation had misinterpreted the ideals of socialism by paying no 
regard to the everyday needa of the individual and of society. 

Rakosi, who after all had proposed Nagy for the Premiership, had kept 
well in the background throughout the-new course, either because his 
position in the Party had- been momentarily weakened or because he 
preferred to avoid identification with a policy which ran counter to his 
beliefs and convictions, When the new economic policy’s abandonment 
in the USSR was made public by Malenkov’s resignation at the beginning. 
of February of this year, Nagy’s career as Premier also appeared to have 
run its course. Within two weeks, a medical bulletin announced his 
inability to an on public business. A heart condition was blamed, and 
it is quite probable that the news from Moscow had affected the Hungarian 
Premier’s health. A 

A general attack on his policy was developed in the Cominform journal 
at about the same time, and finally, at the beginning of.March the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party met to condemn Nagy and 
his right-wing supporters. Their policy was blamed for the 3.1 per cent 
decline in the production of heavy industry during 1954. The halting 
of the agricultural collectivisation drive was described as erroneous and 
a definite right-wing threat to the Party line was suddenly discovered. The 
Party regarded the ideological liquidation of all rightist views as its 
foremost task in the immediate future. It is safe to assume that Nagy’s 
convalescence was not helped by these decisions, and indeed the final blow 
was not far. On April 14th the Central Committee expelled him from 
the Politburo and decided to replace him with Hegedus as Premier. His 
views were pilloried as “anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist and hostile to the 
Party.” His activities were alleged to have caused serious damage to the 
socialist development of Hungary. 

Rakoai retains his commanding position in the Hungarian Party and he 
has rid himself of a rival, whose influence might have threatened his own 
had the new course been allowed to continue. The Patriotic People’s 
Front, set up by Nagy as a sort of mass counterpoise to the political elite 


represented by the Party, has been consigned to obscurity, the policy of ' 


oe heavy industry resumed on a more cautious scale and a new 
collectivisation drive started. In accordance with longstanding Com- 
munist practice, those; who have been purged, are nofy blamed for all 
existing shortcomings. In its report on the implementation of the State 
Plan during the first half of this year, the Central Statistical Office states 
that industrial production had increased by 4.9 per cent in comparison 


> 
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with same period last year. On the other hand, production targets for 
cast steel, pig iron and aluminium have not been met in the second quarter 
of 1955 and the quality of same consumer goods, particularly clothing 
and es, was reported to be worse than in 1954.. 

In agriculture the position continues ‘to bad. Hungary, once 
among the first rank of European grain-producing countries, has applied 
for deliveries of Canadian wheat and last June the Central Committee 
considered the unsatisfactory state of agricultural production. Some 
successes were mentioned, but only to enable the opponents of Nagy’s 
conciliatory, policy towards the peasants to say that much more could 
have been achieved but for the “obstructions of rightist and opportunist 
views.” Collectivisation was again put forward as a likely cure-all for 
Hungary's agricultural ills and it was decided that by 1960 the so-called 

ialist sector in agriculture should exceed the acreage tilled by private 
farmers, At present there are 5,000 collective farms in Hungary, with 
less than 25 per cent of the total of arable land. 

On the home front everything seems to have gone back to the days 
before Stalin’s death, but in the field of foreign affairs the issue has been 
more complicated. A return to the methods, made notorious by the 
Vogeler case, was indicated this summer by the arrests of two Hungarian 
employees of the United States Legation in Budapest and of a Hungarian 
couple who worked as correspondents for two Western news agencies. 
On the other hand, the release from prison of Cardinal Mindszenty 
announced in July would show that the soft foreign policy now-pursued 
by the USSR, despite the jettisoning of the new economic course, must 
necessarily command the support of the satellite Governments. The 
“interruption” of the Cardinal’s sentence on the grounds of his age and 
state of health may have been intended to impress the world with the 
reasonable attitude of the East European Communists on the eve of the 
talks at the summit in Geneva. At the same time, the Cardinal’s release 
en useful by impressing the deeply religious peasants, now engaged in 
gathering the harvest, with the power and leniency of the State. 

Hungary’s position is of particular significance in conjunction with the 
Soviet withdrawal from Austria and rapprochement with Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
The first move places Hungary on the Western perimeter of the Communist 
bloc and therefore increases the, Soviet stake in maintaining a firm 
satellite regime in the saddle. The flux created by Nagy’s new course 
would have certainly not been conducive to the sort of order now needed 
in Hungary. Among the reasons which induced the Soviet Government 
and Communist Party to attempt to iron out some of the differences 
between Yugoslavia and the Cominform countries may have been the 
desire to placate Hungary’s southern neighbour now. that she has come 
face to face with the West. It is doubtful whether the Soviet approach 
to Tito has been welcomed without reservations in Hungary. The 
anti-Titoist witch-hunt has nowhere been more violent and there are old- 
scores to be settled between Tito and Rakoai. As far as prestige is 
concerned no Communist, leader in Europe can rival Tito today and it is 
not inconceivable that he may use it to square the accounts of his enemies. 
In a speech last July Tito welcomed the Soviet moves to repair the damage 
done by Stalin’s policy towards Yugoslavia, but he also expressly criticised 
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Communist leaders in Hungary, “who still intrigue against Yugoslavia _ 
behind the scenes .... and put people in gaol for favouring friendship . 
with us and for approving the statements of Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders.” Although no one was named by Tito, it was fairly 
obvious that Rakosi was the main target of his remarks. In effect Tito 
thus appealed to Khruahchev to make Rakosi eat his words. 
Just as Nagy went too far to the right in applying the new course in 
Hungary, Rakosi now seems to have gone too far to the left in the latest 
variations being played in Budapest. He just has not yet caught up with 
the latest twist of Soviet policy—the appeasement of Tito—partly because 
he has been too preoccupied with re-applying Marxist orthodoxy in the 
Hungarian economy. This does not mean that he may not succeed in 
placating Tito, pleasing Khrushchev and exorcizing Nagy all at the same 
time. It may be possible, but it will not be easy. It would appear that 
the Hungarian Communist bosses make their lives needlessly complicated 
by their excessively violent application of the swings of the pendulum of 
the Party line—they get carried too far and thus usually have some 
difficulty in hanging on while it swings in the opposite direction. Some 
even fall off. J. F. APPLEBY. 


ANIMAL TERRITORIES 


HE surface of the earth is the domain of its animal denizens, and 
their dependence on what it brings forth in the way of food and 
shelter is absolute. It should be possible in theory to divide up 
land and water, both in width and in depth, and allot to every individual 
its minimum requirement of living-space. In practice, even if it were 
possible, this would be a futile proceeding. The only reason for men- 
tioning it is to add point to the conclusion that it is not surprising that 
many animals should have acquired a sense of property, should exercise 
rights over a territory which becomes theirs at any rate for part of their 
life-history, and which they are prepared to defend against trespassers. 
What is rather surprising is that this fundamentally important practice 
has been recognised and investigated only within the last thirty years. 
The reason for the delay is that from the time when naturalists first 
became interested in their humbler fellow-citizens what was most notice- 
able was their wonderful and bewildering variety. A way had to be found 
through this maze. So it was anatomy that became of primary importance 
and, by way of anatomy, classification. Next came distribution, and it 
was not until these had been thoroughly explored that habits and ways of 
living were investigated. So it was that two important branches of 
natural history came into existence; ecology, which is the study of the 
relationship between the animal and its environment, and behaviour or, 
as it might be called, psychology. These two lines of enquiry now deserve 
to be called sciences in their own right and are claiming an increasing 
amount of attention. In both of them the territory-forming habit is of 
the first importance. 
What kinds of animal have developed this habit? The answer is a very ` 
large number, possibly most, at least of the higher animals. Detailed 
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"studies have been worked out only with certain birds and fishes. But it 


` is wise here, as always, to start at the beginning. It is possible to divide 
„all animals, from the point of view of their way of living, into two big 


groups, sedentary and mobile, though it is true that sedentary animals 
are almost always mobile during the early stages of their life-history. We 
can split up mobile creatures further into gregarious and solitary. Two 
questions then suggest themselves. Is the territory habit to be found in 
all three? In which of the groups can we trace its origin? The answer to 
the first is not easy, but guardedly we can say, to some extent, yes. A 
simpler answer can be given to the second question. It is among the 
sedentary animals that we can find the beginnings of the territory habit. ` 
To live fixed in one spot is a primitive characteristic, applying on the whole 
to creatures low in the evolutionary scale: sponges, sea-anemones, corals 
and some of the molluscs, No sooner does one of these creatures, having 
passed the larval stage, settle down upon a rock, occupying a specific area 
by the act of covering it with its body, and attracting food by means of the 
current set up by means of its cilia or tentacles, than there is immediately 
established a territory in embryo. But even sedentary animals go further 
than this. It has been shown, for instance, that if certain sea~-anemones 
are collected and placed in an aquarium in a compact group touching one 
another, they will show their distaste for this state of affairs by moving a 
few inches outwards until spaced out to an extent that satisfies an innate 
craving for elbow-room. This brings out a basically important point, 
that the justification of territory-forming, its biological significance, is to 
effect just such a spacing out, so as to prevent overcrowding harmful to 
the species, z 

Molluscs are. far more highly developed than sea-anemones, and the 
commonest mollusc of our rocky shores, the limpet, has arrived at a 
compromise between the sedentary and the mobile ways of living. This 
is a result of the highly specialised circumstances in which it lives. 
Exposed to the pounding of storm-waves, the limpet needs a fixed abode 
from which there shall be no dislodgment and to this, when necessary, it 
clings with a tenacity that has become proverbial, scooping out a shallow 
depression into which the shell exactly fite. But when the tide is in and - 
the sea relatively calm, the creature abandons its hold to go browsing of . 
seaweed over an expanse of rock within a radius of up to three feet of its 
abode. A mysterious homing instinct guides its return unerringly, when 
an equally mysterious instinct informs it that the time has come to seek 
anchorage. It would be going too far to suppose that one limpet will 
defend its browsing-territory against another, though, since limpets are 


so common, there must be keen competition for grazing-rights, and no` , 


doubt a good deal of overlapping and encroachment must occur. 
Foreaking the sedentary, or partially sedentary animals, we come to 
that great order embracing many of the most freely mobile, highly adapted 
and varyingly successful creatures in existence, the insects. It would be 
surprising if the territory habit were not to be found here. No doubt it 
can be, but the fact remains that few studies have been made and the 
evidence is meagre. One instance can be given, that of a dragonfly, the 


` green demoiselle, Agrion virgo, frequently seen in summer along the 


banks of lowland rivers. But first this example can be used to state a 


t 
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principle of the first importance which is this: the territory habit, when- 
fully developed, is intimately bound up with the permanent separation 
of the sexes in different individuals, and is invariably associated with 
courtship and marriage. We can go further than this, can safely say that 
among the higher animals it is only in preparation for mating that 
territories appear at all, that with very few exceptions, they are abandoned 
during the rest of the year. The green demoiselle shows this clearly. 
When the males are in the full splendour of their lustrous, bottle-green, 
nuptial livery they become fiercely intolerant of one another. When one 
has staked out his claim on a sprig of watercress, among the swampy 
shallows, at the centre of what seems to be a territory, he will immediately 
attack a trespassing rival. Sometimes the intruder is chased far beyond 
the limits of the territory. On other occasions a long and comparatively 
leisurely sparring-match takes place, each one circling about ‘the other for 
an hour or more, until at last one gains the mastery and chases his rival 
away. Eventually a female will visit one of these triumphant and eligible 
males, and after a number of abortive attempts, mating will be accomplished. 
- But it is among vertebrates that the territory-habit reaches complete 
development, and it is important to realise clearly what that means. Once 
-again connection with the whole breeding-cycle is vital and exclusive; 
but now the territory, more than a bridal-chamber, becomes a nursery 
for the young as well. The biological significance, as before, is to effect 
a spacing-out, to provide living-space for a family. Since the territory 
is of such vital importance, it must be defended, and so there is fighting 
between rival males, or more precisely, since physical injury is rare, threat 
and pursuit. Even this is not the whole story. ‘The all-important 
problem of food-supply is involved also, and the territory, in addition to 
bridal-chamber and nursery, is apt to become an expanse of field, wood 
or water wide enough, or populous enough, to provide food sufficient for 
parents and young. 

_ The common three-spined stickleback exemplifies these points clearly. 
If two males, together with a number of females, are kept in an aquarium 
during the breeding-season, it will not be long before indications of the 
assertion of proprietary rights begin to show themselves. If the aquarium 
is large enough, two separate and contiguous territories will be mapped out. 
The male stickleback in early May dons a resplendent livery of red and 
electric blue, an indication that he is both ripe for marriage and in fighting 
trim where rivals are concerned. These two physical conditions, brought 
about by subtle changes going on in his body, are closely bound up, not 
only with one another but with the territory as well. It is as though the 
three things; the cubic space of sand, weed and water which is the 
territory; the nuptial livery of the little fish, and his aggressively sexual 
behaviour, were varying manifestations of the same urge, as indeed there 
is very little doubt that they are. 

Subsequent proceedings are complex and fascinating, all carried out 
within the limits of the territory. To say that the male is the dominant 
partner is an understatement. The female performs one function only, 
the laying of the eggs. It is the male who builds a nest of water-weed 
in the intervals of chasing away, not rivals only, but females as well. 
It is the male who eventually leads one of the females to the nest, though 
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, Dot'until his aggressiveness has been countered by a characteristic posture 
of submisaiveness on her part. It is the male also who, by prodding the 
base of her tail when she has entered the nest, urges her to lay the eggs, 
and as soon as this has been done, fertilises them, then aerates them 
aseiduously by fanning them with his fins. Finally it is he who protects 
and devotedly shepherds the brood as soon as they have been hatched and 
until they are old enough to-fend for themselves. Students of animal 
behaviour owe much to the three-spined stickleback. Ita commonness, 
the clear-cut details of its actions during the breeding-season, and the 
ease with which these may be observed and recorded through the glass 
of an aquarium, have combined to make it into something of a type 
organism, so that many of the conclusions on which the modern science 
of animal behaviour is based have been arrived at, to a.considerable extent, 
as a result of observations and experiments carried out with the ready if 
unconscious co-operation of this little fish. 

Finally there are those favourites the birds, among whom the territory- 
habit, in some form or other, is probably universal. But there is another 
reason for giving prominence to birds in any discussion of this subject, 
since it was during the course of pioneer investigations into the breeding 
behaviour of certain of our warblers that Eliot Howard, some thirty years 
ago, first demonstrated the importance of the territory-forming habit. 
Obviously there will be marked contrasts between different kinds of bird 
where the size of the territory is concerned and this will depend, among 
other things, on whether they are gregarious or solitary nesters. In the 
former, such as rooks and gannets, accustomed to range widely for food 
over the neighbouring countryside, or stretch of coastal waters, the 
territory, such as it is, will be used for breeding purposes only and 
restricted to the immediate surroundings of the nest., On the other hand 
we can expect to find the practice fully developed among those birds that 
breed in isolation from their kind. Clearly there must be over-lapping 
of territories between different species, and this will depend on the size 
of the bird and the range of its normal movements. The territory of a 
pair of golden eagles, for instance, on some Scottish mountain-side, 
could hardly fail to cover those of several pairs of meadow-pipits. But 
there appears to be little constancy in the size of territories belonging to a 
particular species. Thus David Lack in his detailed investigations into 
the life of the robin, found territories varying in extent from two-fifths 
of an acre to two acres. j 

While it would be rash to generalise, it seems clear that the usual pro- 
cedure with regard to the occupation and use of territories among passerine 
birds is something like this.- The cock bird is the first to arrive, whether 
in the case of a resident detaching himself from the winter flock, or of a 
migrant arriving at the breeding aite a week or two in advance of the 
females. After a period of restlessness he settles down, choosing some 
conspicuous vantage-point, the strategic centre of his territory. Here he 
advertises his presence by singing and displaying his nuptial plumage. 
The purpose of this is twofold: to warn off rival cocks and to attract a 
mate. Intruders, whether of his own species or of others, are intimidated 
by aggressive posturing in which some prominent colour-scheme, for 
instance the red breast of the robin, may be threateningly displayed. It 
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- is on the boundaries of adjoining territories that this warfare which, as in 
the case of the stickleback, is largely one of bluff and threat rather than 
combat in the literal sense, takes place. Again as with the stickleback, 
the trespasser quickly gives way to the rightful landlord, and if one “bird 
who has sie ne far in establishing his own territory, should venture 
beyond its boundaries, he too will at once retreat if attacked. This goes 
on both before and after mating, which is perhaps evidence for the con- 
clusion that the territory has importance not only as the breeding-ground 
for a pair, but as an area over which food for the nestlings can be collected. 
But since many birds are known to forage outside their territories, there is 
disagreement on this point. Maintenance of territories coincides with 
' the breeding period, coming to an end when the brood is fledged; but 
David Lack found a marked tendency among robins’to form territories 
in late summer and autumn. These can have no connection with 
breeding-sctivities and, since they are most marked at a time when food 
is plentiful, tending to disappear in winter when it is scarce, it seems that 
there can be none with food-supply either. Their significance in fact is a 


mystery. 
Our knowledge of the territory-habit among birds and other animals, 
though considerable and increasing, is far from complete. Evidence is 
often conflicting, but certain conclusions seem justified. There can be 
no doubt in the first place that the habit is fully developed and widely 
distributed, at least among the higher animals. It must therefore be of 
first rate biological-importance. Its intimate association with breeding 
is beyond question, that with food supply rather less so. If, as may well 
be, the two are of equal significance, then the value of the territory-habit 
to the species seems clear. It must act ab a natural check to population 
by limiting the number of breeding pairs that a given area can support, 
Other purposes may be to keep fighting to a minimum, to save time spent 
in collecting food, to make it easier for a breeding pair to keep together._ 
On the other hand it must be remembered that it is one thing to arrive at 
what seems a reasonable conclusion, and frequently another to find that 
such a conclusion is supported by evidence. No hypothesis is worth 
giving weight to until experiments have been carried out to support it. 
: LesLie Ram 


LENIN AND THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT 
IN VIET NAM 


T is seldom realised that the leaders of Asian communism have been 
inspired more by Lenin’s theory and practice than by the authors of the 
Communist Manifesto. Marx and Engels paid little attention to 
colonial questions, because the latter related mostly to predominantly 
agricultural lands of Asia and Africa with peasant economies. Engels 
despised the peasant for his political apathy, and Marx was convinced that 
only an industrial proletariat was capable of producing a revolutionary 
ferment. These assertions had been a source of a great dilemma to Russian 
communists, who always wondered whether a Communist revolution could 
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be successfully carried through-in their country, which had not attained 
the stage of capitalist ecohomy like western European countries and 
England, the tountries-which, according to Marx, would be the first to 
succumb to communism. __ 

Lenin, who in fact was the first to revise communist theory, rejected 
these theses by his arguments forcefully put forward in his phlet 
“What is to be done.” This remarkable piece of work—which was 
published in 1902—explains Lenin’s theory of Revolution, He: boldly 
declared that the success of revolution depended on properly organised 
movement and not on the circumstances that the economic development 
of a country had reached a certain stage of capitalist production and 
distribution. The revolutionary movement must be led by professionally 
trained revolutionaries and at its base should consist of the masses of 
peasants and industrial proletariat. These masses must be constantly 
agitated by skilful propaganda in order to sustain their revolutionary 
fervour and enthusiasm at the highest level. In a subsequent pamphlet 
entitled “Two Tactics,” which appeared in 1905, Lenin further developed 
the strategy and tactics of conducting revolutionary movements, and in so 
doing he imperceptibly moved a great distance away from the orthodox 
Marxian theory. In this dissertation he rejected the “primitive democracy” 
and a state of the type of the “Paris Commune,” to be constituted for 
functioning during the limited transitional period. Instead, he found a 
quick move towards socialism by building up a “domocratic dictatorship,” 
headed by a small proletariat and supported by a large revolutionary 
peasantry. This analysis clearly shows that Lenin was the first to discover 
the revolutionary potentialities of the peasantry whom he skilfully incor- 
porated in his movement. He also saw the importance of linking nationalist 
movements in Asian countries with the Russian revolution. This policy 
was ruthlessly followed after 1919 as a diplomatic offensive against the 
Allied military intervention in Russia. When Lenin’s theory and practice 
led the Bolshevik Revolution to success, it could not fail to inspire com- 
munist leaders in other countries. After the assumption of the leadership 
of the Chinese Communist in 1935, Mao Tse Tung organised it and 
built up his guerrilla forces, which were predominantly drawn from the 
masses of the discontented peasantry, on Leninist lines. The same’ 
organisational and tactical lines were followed by Ho Chi Minh in Viet - 
Nam. During the last War, when the Japanese overran Indo-China, 
Ho Chi Minh carried on a partizan struggle against the invaders, employing 
Lenin’s strategy and tactics of revolution. When the war ended, the 
same forces were turned against the French. The latter, however, helped . 
in the victory of Viet Minh by their failure to meet the challenge of Viet 
Namege nationalism, inspired as it was with communism. Here the 
French policy stood in marked contrast to that of the British who responded 
with consummate political foresight to the challenge of therising nationalism 
in their Eastern Empire, and who are following the same policy of re- 
adjusting their relationship with Middle-Eastern States so as to bring 
their position in that part of the world in harmony with the changed cir- 
cumstances, Above all, the success of communist revolution in China 
made the communist victory in northern Viet Nam considerably less 
difficult than it would have been otherwise. 
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Since Lenin’s example his theory and practice have contributed so 
much to the success of the Viet Minh, it is not surprising to find Ho Chi 
Minh joining in the chorus of praises which were sung in Russia in 
celebration of the 85th anniversary of his birth, which fell on the 2and 
_ April last. In an article entitled ““Leninism and the Freedom of Oppressed 

Humanity,” published in “Pravda” of the 18th April last, the Viet Minh 

leader recalls how Lenin successfully combated the reformist tendencies 
and false interpretations of Marxism and how he gave communists a sense 
of direction and coherence, both in their thoughts and actions, by 
elaborating socialist theory in scientific terms. “Lenin enriched Com- 
munism, the great ideological armour of the proletariat,” states Ho Chi 
Minh. “He raised it ta the highest pinnacle by elaborating the theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and by developing the Marxist theory 
in order to forge the essential unity between workers and the peasants. 
He also extended its scope go as to apply it to national and colonial questions 
and to secure the co-operation of the proletariat of various countries on 
an international plane. He organised and strengthened the parties of the 
proletariat in new ways. so that the unity of organisation may enable the 
working and enslaved people to carry on their struggle in an orderly 
manner. Above all Lenin perfected the theory of socialist revolution by 
making its victory possible first in one country.” 

In the subsequent passages he pays tribute to Lenin’s theory and strategy 
of revolution by following which Asian revolutionaries have succeeded in 
achieving their aims. He dwells with particular emphasis on his remarks 
as early as 1913. Lenin drew attention to the oly alliance between 
the “Commanders of Europe, the European bourgeoisie and all the 
reactionary, feudal powers in China.” ‘Yet he held out the hope that 
“young Asia,” which contains millions of toilers, would join inthe hopeful 
struggle for freedom with the proletariat of all the civilised countries, 
Without such essential unity, Lenin declared, neither the freedom of the 
peoples of Europe nor that of the peoples of Asia could be achieved. At 
the same time he was careful to distinguish between the social and 
economic conditions prevailing in Europe and those in the predominantly 
agricultural countries of Asia. He warned the communist theoreticians 
that, unlike Europe, revolutionary movements in Asia mainly comprising 
peasants must be directed against the remnants of a mediaeval feudal 
economic order. ‘This direction,” observes Ho Chi Minh, “‘is of special 
value to countries like outs, where go per cent of the population consists 
of small peasants or landless labourers, held in their social state by a rotting 
feudal order dominated by the Mandarins.” Such outmoded order was 
first destroyed, as Ho esserts, by the Communist revolution which sought 
inspiration from the “celebrated ideas of Lenin and led by the great sage 
Comrade Mao Tse Tyng.” The latter himself confessed: “The salvo of 
the great October Revolution brought Marxism-Leninism to China and 
freed 600 million human beings from the clutches of imperialism.” 

To the great satisfaction and joy of Ho such movements inspired by 
Lenin’s ideas were not confined to China. The momentum spread 
further, penetrating deep among the masses, ultimately leading to the 
creation in “young Asia,” of which Lenin spoke so hopefully, of the 

People’s Republic of China, the Mongolian: People’s Republic, the North 
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Korean Democratic People’s Republic and, most: ‘recently, the People’s 
Republic of Viet Nam. After recounting the successes of communist 
revolutions conducted on Leninist linea, Ho ceases to be objective. He 
starts to extol the peaceloving policies of Soviet Russia, whose main aim 
is to translate Lenin’s principles of international co-operation into practice. 
He easily forgets in one sweep how that country has deliberately maintained 
the tensions of Cold War and driven Western powers to rearmament by 
refusing to disarm herself and by adopting many other courses of action 
which could hardly be conducive to peace. Nor is Ho’s argument that 
Soviet Russia has consistently followed the principles of Lenin’s teachings 
which enjoin non-interference in the internal affairs of other states borne 
out by the manner in which Russia helped the minority communist parties 
in Eastern Europe to capture political power under the protection of the 
Red Army. As a further proof of Russia’s policy directed to maintain 
world peace, Ho forcefully magnifies the ice played by Soviet represen- 
tatives at the Geneva Conference which ultimately led to the cease-fire in 
Indo-China. He does not mention the efforts of Sir Anthony Eden and 
the equal exertions of M. Mendés-France to bring about peace in Indo- 
China. He acknowledges that a certain number of French workers lent 
their moral support to the policy of ending the Indo-Chinese War, but he 
ignores the overwhelming sentiment for peace among the Western peoples. 
This repulsion against War was indeed an important factor which con- 
siderably strengthened the hands of Western representatives at Geneva. 
Discussing his internal policies, the Viet Namese leader declares that 
his party would continue its struggle to help their compatriots in Southern 
Viet Nam to achieve their freedom and thus to bring about the unification 
of the whole country. While pursuing this policy the Communist Party, 
Ho points out, is trying most strenuously to reorganise agriculture 
and to raise the standards of living in the northern part which is under 
their control. He expresses every intention of adhering to the Geneva 
Agreement, and naturally brands American activities in the Southern Viet 
Nam: as “Imperialistic and aggressive,” conveniently forgetting that 
American anti-colonialism has created considerable differences between 
Washington and Paris. Naturally he is extremely uneasy about the 
SEATO and, together with other communist powers, styles this Pact 
aggressive. He considers American policies in Southern Viet Nam as 
leading to the destruction of the Geneva Agreement and aiming at keeping 
the “democratic power in check, so as to nullify the results of the general 
elections to be held in 1956, and by such means to ensure the domination 
of our country.” He is, however, determined to carry on his struggle 
against such serious difficulties, seeking inspiration and “deriving strength 
from the teachings of Leninism, which aims at the achievement of the 
celebrated and sacred article, which is Peace, and which brings about 
unity, independence and democracy, thus ultimately leading to the 
victory of socialism.” This article, though partial, and often couched in 
bitter extremist phrases, is Sie considerable importance, since 
it affords us an opportunity to examine the views and policies of a com- 
munist leader who holds supreme power in a:country which constitutes 
one of the most dangerous and explosive spots in the arena of international 
power politics, The firmness and determination displayed by Ho Chi 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE MEN OF VICHY 


Why did the military defeat of France in 1940 produce the Vichy Government 
of Marshal Pétain? Were the men of Vichy traitors or patriote? What.really 
happened in France between 1940 and 1944, and what light can it throw upon 
the general course of development of modern France? Materials for more 
definitive answers to these questions continue to appear in considerable 
quantities each year. Already of t bulk, they are still insufficient for a 
complete explanation. ‘Though aware of this, Dr. Paul Farmer has had 
the courage to prepare at least a provisional account and interpretation. And 
he is right. It ia easy to the difficulties of attaining reasonable 
certainty in knowledge and aiaei about recent events, From a com- 
bination of such sources as newspaper files, the abundant memoirs and diaries, 
reports of post-war trials, and an pver-all knowledge of German behaviour 
during the war, the historian of ahrewd judgment can perfectly well use his 
normal techniques to produce an explanation of the politics of Vichy which is 


likely to remain substantially unaltered for many yeara to come. This, in ` 


, is what Dr. Farmer has done, and those who study modern French 
ry will be grateful to him. 

The chief ipedinent E a bilina assesament of Vichy has been not the 
special pleading of partisans, which is comparatively easy to discount, but the 
widespread and often unconscious acceptance of wartime oa Quislings 
and fifth-columnists, collaborationists and resisters, have o from attention 
the no less important attitudes of opportunism and atientisme, the narrow 
miscalculations and hand-to-mouth expedients, the subtler nuances of French 

litics which were if possible greater in defeat than in liberation. Dr. Farmer 
Epe E paid attention to these, though atteniisme played an even larger 
a tee eset alee With studied detachment he examines the 
conflicts between the many different groups at Vichy and Paris, the series of 
dilemmas which confronted not only the men in power at Vichy but also the 
Germans themselves, and the drift of events which circumscribed and so often 
frustrated all that they did. Vichy was a shuttle-cock as often as it was a 
weather-cock, and the crucial problem of the role of Pierre Laval remains 
insoluble unless this fact is A 

It is a particular merit of the book that the author in no way shirks the difficult 
problem of interpreting the purposes and the role of Laval, and refuses to accept 
the glib view that he was merely a squalid and self- traitor. Without 
Laval it is doubtful if the peculiar phenomenon of the Vichy Government 
would have existed at all, He it was who engineered the parliamentary surrender 
of authority to Pétain, and who then promoted the subtle double-game of 
pretended collaboration whose benefits bad a strange habit of dissolving away 


Just as the Germans expected to reap them. It is here, more than at any other . 


point, that we still suffer a lack of complete information. But Dr. Farmer's 
explanation is convincing within the limitations of our knowledge, when he 
suggests that “Laval e his fatal mistake when, for the firat time in his life, 
he tried to put his talent for chicane and corruption to what he thought was the 
service of his fellow Frenchmen.” 

The book is scholarly in method and purpose, though in presentation it could 
often be of criaper style and livelier expression. It contains a few errors of 


detail: the crisis of seize mat was in 1877 not in 1876, and in 1940 it was on 


10, not May 13, that Winston Churchill succeeded Chamberlain. But 

flaws are few, and this is the best and fullest account of Vichy that has so 
far appeared: Davin THOMSON. 
Vicky: Political Dilemma. By Paul Farmer. Columbia University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 


N 
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THE NEW INDIA 


- In this small volume written in 19 Waal rope ir sca aa 
prehensive sketch of Indian life and ics in the seven years 


since independence. T'en ‘pent in India thiry yeas go, and a dow 
association thereafter with the all-India Women’s Conference had invested her 


with qualifications for her study of the subject. She t most of her 
time her recent visit to India with Hindu women of the upper middle 
classes. She found chem sendy én express thets views on polities and iD Cade 
the prevailing Government. Thanks mainly to members of the 


r Indian Civil Service the administration, she thought, was on the whole 
satisfactory, despite the interference with it of the political intelligentsia. The 
morale of the Services was, however, deteriorating, due to widespread 
corruption. ‘Unless Congres can stop corruption the Communists get 
in next time. That’s why Congress has such a bad name in the South,” a 
young Madrasi told Lady Hartog. The Indian authorities still found it n 

to retain the Preventive Detention Act, so heavily criticised during the British 
regime. Congress leaders flattered themselves that the response of the le 
in the general elections in 19 a showed that democracy had struck root in India. 
Would the untouchables s to this view? Dr. Ambedkar the outcaste 
leader does not; has the system given any real political influence to the forty 
million Muslims stranded in India? Pandit Nehru to his credit fights against 
communalism; he has not succeeded in preventing shuddhi (reconversion to 


Hinduism of Muslims and of outcaste Christians), nor in assuring decent treat- _ 


ment to these unfortunate people, Yap ent is a cancerous growth on 
middle class life which ambitious e economic field has so far done 
little to mitigate. This is one of India’s bat difficult problems. It will not 
be solved by nationalisation, and ill-considered restrictions on foreign and 
_ domestic enterprise. 

rete ees ee ee Western styles of 
living are aing eped i in the upper middle classes, “who live in comfort 
beyond ae. ree of all but the very wealthy in land.” She might have 
added that Pandit Nehru and Congress intend to e the opulent contribute 


heavily to the cost of economic development. Education lim pily 
He. cite E t can you expect when, as 
the monthly income of a Bombay sweeper (untouchable) is 


twice or more, than the salary of a secondary school teacher? The policy of , 


introducing Hindi as the national language has a depressing effect on schools 
and universities especially in the South. The standard of English once so 
creditable is deteriorating. Discussing India and the Commonwealth 
comments that the attitude of Indiana towards the British was mu 
more diy than beforeindependence. The generous help in the economic 
field given by Commonwealth countries under Colona. plan should help 
this on. The suspicion of American E A Lady Hartog thought, 
the Americans unpopular. U.S.A. piepe aid to Pakistan was 
ecially resented. 
M Deninctacy is still on its trial in India. Its succeas depends on whether 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues can convince 120 million non-Hindus that 
India is a secular State and will not fall under the domination of the high 
caste Hindu. Wriam P. Barron. 
India—New Pattern. By Lady Hartog. George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


IS BRITAIN HOSTILE TO AMERICA? 


ee ee a 


ase elim ALY utes E a ose ae anes 


~ 
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Leskis and Coles are their idols. Then they return to their country to 

their researches under enormous grants given by wealthy foundations that are 
supported by big business. Here is a case in point. Professor Epstein of the 
pela ie Le ens has tried “tọ analyse British responses to American 
oreign policy in the -war years 1945-1952.” Actually he has tho 
a let wine A but has e ae neag aed Sra ee 
vations of the right-wing of the Labour Party, the Conservatives, Liberals, 
and the confused middle. He is half-conscious of having done this, for he 
asserts that “hostility within the Labour Party to Američan leadership is the 
single most important factor in Britain’s relationship with the United States.” 
This belief, perhaps the main thesis of his book, is questionable, and hence 
weakens the whole structure of his work. Hostility towarda American leader- 
ship has not existed solely or even mainly within the Labour Party but has 
pervaded the whole spectrum of British opinion, in differing forms, and some- 
times for different reasons. Moreover it is not purely ideological, as Professor 
Epstein sometimes implies, but is closely linked with other factors, largely 
social and cultural, which have helped to determine anti-American attitudes 
since and before the last war. 

He makes no reference to interest groups (or pressure groups as they are 
known in the U.S.) but devotes himself almost exclusively to the Press and 
Hansard. Yet there is no reference to the Sunday Pictorial, Sunday Times, 
Financial Times, the provincial press, and there are only four references to the 
Daily Mirror, two to a daily Machetes Gubrdion, and one to the Daily Worker, 
(But there are thirty-two references to The New Statesman.) Nor does he 
mention The Contemporary Review, The Fortnightly, Punch, or The Political 
Quarterly. ‘Then he overlooks completely the led contributions to 
opinion of George Orwell, Arthur Henderson, Lord Pakenham, Arthur Horner, 
Sam Watson, Lord Beveridge, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Lord Layton, 
Clement Davies, Geoffrey de Freitas, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Donald 
Soper, Arthur Webb (who contributed many articles on the U.S. to the Daly 
Herald), Hannen Swaffer, Cassandra, H. G. Nicholas, and many others. He 
ee religious papers, trade papers, the House of Lords, and university 

ebates— le sources of opinions and attitudes. 

Nevertheless there is a d deal of in ing analysis in this book. 
Professor Epstein has given the: English feelings of pride and envy their proper 
place in helping to determine attitudes towards America, and he wisely stresses 
the importance of the British tradition of tolerance in politics aa helping to 
create the differences between British and American positions towards Com- 
muniam and the Soviet Union during the cold war. It is regrettable that he 
had to stop his work in 1952, for the reaction to Senator McCarthy’s wranglings 
and -Secretary Dulles’ “ izing reappraisals’’ in 1953 helped to harden 

inions somewhat. It is only recently that this last and most violent period 
of hostility eowarde the U.S. has begun odie down. 

This work will be of some value to future historians, provided they use it 
carefully. But it is difficult to recommend it to the British today. For it is 
written for an American audience and hence contains many exp ions the 
educated Englishman already knows, and the reader who could really learn 
something will find it hard to wade through the stilted academic style. 

ü Rara E. LOMBARDL 
Britain— e Leon D. i of Press: 
neas Ally. _ By Epstein. niversity Chicago 
MACKENZIE’S REBELLION 

This is an exciting account of one of the great events in Canadian history, 

the Rebellion of 1837, led by William Lyon Mackenzie, the maternal grand- 
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father of Mackenzie King. It is written “very much in the form of a novel” in 
Tsing ofthe sana bal veupped by a muster of Upper Cant sparkling wit—as when the 
of the alarm bell is-stopped by a master o ppe “annia iene The 
“was almost exclusively ridge and pri teelf upon cool-headed 
logic.” The author, whose industry and research deserve high praise, thinks 
that two men might be held jointly responsible for the rising—Sir Francis 
Bond Head, the Lieutenant-Governor, who helped to provoke it and “General” 
. Mackenzie, the chosen leader of the insurgents. Her breezy treatment of 
“Galloping” Head, based on a careful study of that gentleman’s writings, is 
the most entertaining feature of the book. Whenever he appears, he is ‘a 
success of characterization, from his first appointment due, she 
to a muddle of names on the part of Downing Street ri ht up to the time when 
Punch dubbed him “Sir Francis Wronghead.” “He ped to the last, riding 
to hounds until he was turned seventy-five; and at the age of eighty-two, 
having continuously claimed to have ‘saved Canada’.”’ 

It seems to me however, that the author's second hero, William Lyon 
Mackenzie is underestimated. She dwells on his diminutive stature and qui 
ce oe ee I 

ink she exaggerates his “craziness.” Itis no uncommon thing for public 
a eat Date apt dated aad re ae ttle. 
Miss Bellasia gives us a picture of a sort of hobgoblin orating on tree- 
E or Dat eae da ka lands the N River. 
She hardi voice was, at times, the voice of It 
is not until the Siw rete ant E E 
an estimate of Mackenzie’s qualities, She does not explain why so many 
God-fearing men were ing to risk their lives at his bidding or why his 

ing family sustained admired him throughout the period of exile 
(and j in the United States. Nor does the contemporary comparison of this 
bone-bred Calvinist with O’Connell seem worth repeating. 

Like Wilkes, Mackenzie was a militant journalist and, like him, was several 
times denied, by an ernment, a seat to which he had been duly 
elected. Tike Winston Chanh he bed the ability, and the luck, to 


the aspirations of his fellow-coun at a decisive hour in their 
Like Cromwell, he fought the battle for responsible government. PP 
been a leas successful —he was campaigning against the Ontario winter 


with an unprovisioned citizen army—but, as Miss Bellasis reminds us, his 
ead ‘by succeeded after his rebellion had failed. Mackenzie’s ideas, which 
cad bad tried to suppress with bullets, were implemented through the 


of Lord Durham. 
iani I know Toronto, I found difficulty in following the events of the 
rebellion without the aid of a map of the city and its environs. Bimilarly, a map 
of the toe of Ontario and the u St. Lawrence would have been useful in 
following the events of the “M War.” Lesu Brsnor 


“Rite, Canadians!” By M. Bellasis. Hollis & Carter. ars. 


UNIONS AND MONEY 


Years ago a young writer—was it Gorki?—wrote how, as a child, he en- 
countered a real wo man in the flesh and how he was struck by the 
difference between this living reality and the abstract “workers” about whom 
he had heard the -ups talking. The contrast still exists. ‘The workers” 
in this country, all the 20,000,000 of them, are praised or blamed, idolised or 
lectured collectively for this and that, and often too little thought is given to the 
individual man and his leaders. Mr. Craik, obviously a writer with a fine 
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for hero worship, has done something to make good this want so far as 
one ur leader, Mr. Bryn Roberts, of the National Union of Public 
Employees, is concerned. It is an instructive performance. 

According to Plato the mind can be dominated by reason, or will, or emotion. 
If Mr. Craik is correct, we have in Mr. Roberts a splendid example of the 
dominance of the third principle. It would perhaps be unfair to put this down 
as an occupational affection. In his case it is probably racial—presumably 
Mr. Roberts, who comes from Wales, is a Celt—and one cannot help. being 
reminded of the lyric clemente in Mr. Doolittle, the dustman in Pygmalion who 
was half Welsh, we are told. Mr. Roberts’ letter to Mr. Herbert Morrison on a 
“cruel and barbarous system” should have melted a heart of stone—the system 
of paying county roadmen by cheque. A nuisance in some ways, yes. But 
“cruel and barbarous”! Well, well. 

With this emotionalism goes a high nervous tension. This applies strongly 
to human relationships. Mr. Roberta, or at any rate his chronic er, is a 
hater. Arthur Deakin—as sensible a trade union leader, one would 
thought, as ever mounted a rostrum—is described, for instance, as guilty of 
“one-sided mechanical thinking.” But he is not the real villain of the piece; 
that part is reserved for the two great “General” unions. Now it has often 
been argued that these two unions are unwieldy, over-centralised, out of touch 
with the remoter rank and file. Still, they have a place in the scheme of things. 


There is a lot to be said for Mr. Roberts’ own ialty—a simpler trade union 
structure with less RE One can understand that he should differ 
ewson; but one cannot help fi rather dis- 


from le like Deakin and 
tasyed ‘at the which seems to be reflected in the attitude of Mr. Roberts 
towards some of his Hvala: thoagh this may be due to Mr. Craik’s way of putting 
things. At any rate, after reading the book, one feels that one is 
understand the extraordinary vehemence of the National Association of 
Stevedores and Dockers in their recent dispute with the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. Anyone wanting to know what makes some of the unions 
tick in the way they do should get a good deal of enlightenment from this work. 
It would be hard to i Se ee Craik’s 
method of treatment and Mr. Ha In one case we are told about the 
individual, emotional (even in ‘hia atta t to “scientific methods”), idealistic 
and at the same time strictly practical over money questions; and we are spared 
few clichés in the telling. the other, the individual hardly seems to count, 
economic forces are the operative element, and the manner is dry without 
concession. In Mr. Hawtrey’s view the continued upward trend of wages is 
the outcome of an inflationary process and this process in turn is the outcome of 
the devaluation of sterling in 1949. The point is worth making. Too often 
it is said uncriti that an increase in wages is i because that amount 
of money is added to the circulating medium. Is this correct? Surely any 
company paying a higher wage bill has so much less money to spend for other 


` purposes. One docs not see how the total amount of money in circulation is 


increased. It is true that a shift in the distribution of money probably takes 
place from the pockets, to put it roughly, of the saving classes to those of the 
i diapers sirarean To this extent the velocity of circulation is increased and 
of course does tend to raise prices. But it would be surprising to find 
that this effect was as big as d have bean that of the creation of @ Heal 
volume of currency equivalent to the increase in wages in any given instance. 
It is salutary to be reminded that, questions of scarcity or plenty apart, prices 
don money. This includes the price of labour, and the ility 
lies with the Government, which have the monopoly of creating money, and 
with the banks, which have the monopoly, more or less, of creating credit. 


- The responsibility of labour lies, not in causing a rise in prices, but in inducing 
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a shift in production from capital to consumption goods, W. H. Jomneton. 
Bryn Roberts axd: tha National Union of Palic Employes, By W. W. Craik. Allen & 


Cross Purposes in Wage Policy. By R. G. Hawtrey. Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES MAXTON 


This is a book which all who knew Maxton, and all students of contemporary 
oe ee In some quarters it has been said that 
’a failure.” If the standard be that of the administrator and potential 
Mines, it can be admitted. He never attempted, in his years in the House, 
to become such. He was, on the contrary, the agitator, the prophet, above all 
the “personality.” And, as such, any competent judgé will admit that his 
influence was immense. When Maxton died a light went out, still unreplaced, 
in the British Labour movement. About Maxton the man, his charm, the 
affection with which we all ded him, there can be little disagreement. And 
Mr. McNair talks to us in the well-remembered, authentic language of those 
days, all genuine British homespun, with occasional brilliant colours of a 
Clydeside tartan in it. But, when we begin reluctantly in cold blood to assess 
the politics for which “the real comrade” and the I.L.P. stood then the rub 
comes. Whenever in doubt the comrades, we know, would get Pa ty 
m is deepest red.” But this was an emotion, not 
still less a philosophy. They waged the class war without malice 
and some thought it mould be waged more efficiently with both. Nor see 
talk of “terrific feeling,” and “tremendous blows,” help. The “I.L.Pers” were 
romantic actionists, more Jacobites than Jacobins, who, like most such from the 
Quixotea of Polish nationalism to the pnbappy P.0O.U.M. in Spain, went down 
in elaughter—in their case merely of the ballot box. 

Two crucial cases of policy can be chosen. Maxton with “Emperor Cook,” 
the miners’ leader, opposed on doctrinal grounds the Mond-Turner conver- 
sations. Is not one reason for the better industrial relations in America, after 
appalling , that America took the other course? - And would not this 
course have increased the productivity and prosperity of Britain and have 
enlarged, more than Maxton’s line, the happiness of its workers? It would be 
interesting to have, on this, the comments of hia colleague, John McGovern, 
now a leader in M.R.A. Again, one testing moment- in recent history, when 
Maxton declared himself, was that of Munich. Here, typically, the I.L.P. 
splintered and atomized. But, whereas Fenner Brockway talked unhelpful and 
escapist clichés about “Socialist Peace” in a fashion without relevance to the 
situation, except as actually meaning war (and thus he too spiritually counte 
with those who assassinated Jaurés) Maxton chose to come out downrightly, 
on the Jaurés front; to choose unpopularity for the sake of consistency or 
integrity; eld Gan tak E he nin rted Chamberlain. The issue 
between Winston Churchill and Hitler was, he held i in the tradition of Jaurés, 
not between good and evil but between British imperialism and German 
imperialism; and a negotiated peace was the leaser evil. It was a point of view 
consistent with Maxton’s own earlier stand and that of Jean Jaurès. The 
workers must not shoot each other. Was Maxton right? Has Winston 
Churchill’s policy and F.D.R’s brought a monster into the world, so powerful 
ee eet wa or resist its shaping things to come as 
it chooses? I think Maxton was wrong. But let us admit that the alternative 
is willingness to fight, at need, in Anglo-American union once more against 
almost suicidal odds; and that the price of liberty is not just vigilance but, as 
Pericles said, courage. Maxton may have been wrong, like Lansbury, with 
his desire for talka at the summit which David Low lampooned; but he was not 
foolish. It was Sir Robert Ensor, on the contrary, who said that “Germany is 


P 


~ 
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tiger, but Rusia a stuffed bear with it teeth out.” Better a 
Of Terts soca then ate But better still, no Munich at all. 
GEORGE GATLIN. 


THE FEET OF GOD 


“Ancilla” is by profession a lecturer in a women’s college. Immensely 
energetic and vital, she has always obvioualy revelled in her work, yet néver 
been exclusively immersed in it; she has read widely and travelled extensively” 
in Europe; one suspects that her pupils have been very fortunate in their teacher; ; 
certainly there hangs around her no suspicion of the tense, earnest and frus- 
trated “‘schoolmarm.” In The Following Feet she has written a quite excep- 
tionally vivid and interesting account of a long and arduous spiritual pilgrimage. 
She started from what may be fairly regarded as scratch for many in her 


vocation and calling, not as an utter indifferentist in but as one to whom 
it seemed irrelevant; mere conformity made no ap to her, and she was “a 
Humanist, agnostic rather than atheist, keeping in the recesses an altar 


to the Unknown God though not in the least desirous to know. more of Him.” 
The Unknown God, however, had other views, and this little book is the 

account of how He gave her no peace until she had got to know Him 
for what He really is: Love. Fre e Following Feet did not cease to follow until 
she had there; it took thirteen years 


It all e acquis unecpeced wall for one of her kind, snes 


‘ host unlikely mystical experience in a chapel in Nuremberg during a 


Of necessity, such an experience is uneasy to convey to others; some have valle 
it Encounter with God; to her it took the form of a realisation that all the 
activities and contacts of life are but the outward. tokens of an underlying 
reality, and that she must seek it through them and find whatever that reality 
might prove to be, and ‘at whatever coet. First, she had to “strip” herself and 
see herself as she really was, for only the real can seek reality; then she found 
that reality lay in Christ’s attitude to life and people; h not till she had 
accepted the Incarnation, an idea she had hitherto found no less than repulaive; 
then, that Obedience, a sort of faithful but rather aloof Imitation, was not 
enough; she must find active, positive love, such as was in Him. This could 
only mean real fellowship with others, and the book ends with what might well 
acem bathos in another context, but certainly not in this one: a very “ordinary” 
a nee for Confirmation and Communion, and the fulfilment of love in a 
lowship of very “o ’ Anglicans. This is an exceptional piece of 
writing, completely honest intellectually and quite devoid of affectation or 
emotionalism; although it is all about her own self, “Ancilla” is never for one 
moment ego-centric. She has much to tell to Christians and Humanists alike. 
New isk ated of Healing is a careful study of the realities implied in the 
aspects of healing, and shows these to be very different from what is 
ase often believed of and wrongly termed “gpiritual healing.” The writer 
insists that “‘spiritual healing” is not a on its own or a substitute for 
medical treatment, and still lesa (though too often ao regarded) a kind of magic; 
it is one essential element in healing, the others being physical and psychological; 
it cannot truly function on its own any more than can the other parts; there is 
imperative need that doctor, psychiatrist and priest should consult and work 
together far more closely than is at present the case. , For this unhappy division 
he fairly and squarely lays an ample share of blame on the clergy, to whom this 
book is principally though not andy addressed, and he goes right down to 
common misconceptions of the whole attitude of many Christians to life and to 
sickness and suffering in it, in order to bring out what is wrong and still lacking 
in the spiritual approach to healing in particular. He searches the Scriptures 
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- for guidance, gives many illustrations from experience and lays great stress on, 


one immensely important aspect of the whole matter, the prevention of sickness. 
The ultimate aim of the priest is the same as that of a doctor: to be unemplo 


`- gs a healer because he has dealt faithfully and constructively with things 


- they could go wrong. This a book which dreneres ane datriands clone reading: 


it well earns its warm commendation from the present Bishop of Lincoln who 
has devoted long years of work and study to its subject. 


-The' Bridges of God is neither an approdch to Christianity, which it takes as ` 


ted by the reader, nor a study of any particular aspect within it; it is 
lis y extroverted onto the problem of communications—how to “get it across.” 
"This it fegards as of epectal urgency at this juncture when “if the world is to be 
unified it will be so on one shoes tases: universal materialism, or the Christian 
faith.” Whether this be wholly accepted or not, the fact remains that 150 years 
of intensive missionary effort have resulted in the conversion of about two per 
cent in India and an even lesser proportion in the Moslem world (though the 
case is different in ha) New methods are needed. Instead of taking one 
individual out of bis whole family, religious and social context, the aim should 
be to bring in the whole context—family, group, or tribe—and if this People’s 
Movement, as the author calls it, might seem at first rather superficial, consoli- 
dation would follow in which far more effective and economical use could be 


. made of missionary manpower and resources. Among the precedents quoted 


are the Pauline churches. The reader may disagree at various points and 


query some others, but to provoke such stirring is one of the objects of this 
very readable little book. Joan Harrr. 
The Following Feet. By Ancilla. Longmans, G 

Ne Conop of. Heakng. A. Graham Ikin. oidor à Sioughton. 125. 6d. 


The Bridges af God. By D. McCarren World Dominion Prese. 73. 6d. 


WALT WHITMAN 

Precisely one hundred years ago Walt Whitman’s slim book of verse, Leaves 
of Grass, germinal, ae aes revolutionary as the staff of life itself, was first 
ublished. For its today the critic turns to the life of its author, 
ut 80 and so obscure is the figure presented by his biographers that the 
man himse faa‘ bean n danger‘of besaniine-an O wien. From such 
a fate Professor Allen of New York University has rescued the poet. In the 
Preface to this book he says that he has attempted to trace “the physical life- 
of the man, the growth of his mind and the development of his art out of his: 


-physical and mental expérience.” In this aim he has succeeded quite remarkably.. 
Let no-one imagine this book to be an ephemeral publication compiled for the `. 


centenary. On the contrary it is the product of twenty-five years of research 
into the sources of Whitman’s work and ideas, carefully and honestly set down 


wa 


x 


py ola Por e tee Of seiniin mee Wiee for ever indebted tothe admirable: i 


notes, genealogical tables and full index. 

Professor en states that it has been his purpose to be “strictly impartial, 
believing that truth .... leads to understanding, and ultimately to appreciation.” 
Thit sentedoe hints at the'strength and weakness of the honk: t is as if the 
writer said: “Here are the facts accurately stated. Make up your own minds 
about the figure reveal” The facts are all given, always with clarity, often 


with charm. Vivid glimpees of Brooklyn and New York before the Civil War _ 


enliven the earlier chapters; later we see that war, robbed of all romance, thro 

the eyes of a family whose sons are involved in it. Most valuable of all is 
icture of this family. ‘The mother is perhaps the most alive person in the 
dwarfing Walt himself in the vitality of her illiterate letters. But it is 
against this background of poverty, madness, ill-health that the poct’s humanity, 
compassion and massive strength are revealed, tis tenderness seen more 


-à 
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l 
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in the section on his hospital work. za 

fi masa Gf deai eoecetting Miaa T Hae his food, his com- 
pao his journeyings, hia relations with Pe le and papers outside the ` 
§.A.—relations with The Fortnightly and wi The Contemporary Reviews 
for instance—it would seem impossible for any biographer to present clearly a 
living figure. Dr. Allen succeeds by his adherence to a simple scheme: of 
eleven long chapters each tending to present some new facet of Whitman's 
development, until by the time we come to the slow but end we'are 
convinced of the poet’s greatness as a man. Asa ? No. Herein lies the 
weakness of the method. The author sets out to show the emergence of Walt 
Whitman the poet of Leaves of Grass. Teo; far ea’ Whisuen’s ree te 
philosophic, mystical, original, the poetry of democracy and of compassion, 
the Professor succeeds admirably but that Whitman was in fact the poet who 
wrote the great elegy on Abraham Lincoln is not clear. The facts are given 
but the reader is le Se ue us ee adie eek 
ee S , a poet. A 


“companion volume of the poems fully annotated b Beale Allen is perhape 


necessary. In so far as it carries out its more limited aim thia book is a very 
fine accomplishment. No-one interested in the social history of the U.S.A. 
‘in the second-half of the nineteenth century, no student of the work of Walt 
T n ne eae Oe eens Ona Ree ree ee 
Tha Sty So can afford to miss it. Grace A. Woop. 
olita Sige: A Critical ee By Gay Wilson Allen. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 425 


SHAKESPEARE’S CLUES © 

Robert Speaight’s book includes some lectures in French at Laval University, 
Quebec, now ré-written in English with extensions and revisions, and it com- 
prists, with an Introduction, studies of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, 
Antony and C aand The Tempest. The link between them is Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of the word ‘nature’ which is found strewn up aod down the 
plays, « and which is the clue that Mr. Speaight follows. He explains that by 
nature’ he means everything that is given to man whether it be a tendency of 


` the moral personality, or that knowledge which we acquire from our study of 


the elements or from the normal customs of society. But he admits that “even 
if I started out with the idea of ‘nature’ I ended up by something like-s general 


consideration of the plays; and this consideration could’ not exclude their 


performance.” 


-~ For If this “general consideration,” this subtle analysis of each of the 


chosen plays from start to finish, has been the special attraction of the volume. 
With his rare combination of scholarly critic and professional man of the theatre 


-he is able to throw fresh sidelights upon familiar words and episodes, sometimes 


almost paradoxically. In the first sentence of the opening essay he declares, 
in contrast with a proverbial saying: “There is one thing in Hamlet more 
important than the ce of Denmark—and that is Denmark.” So he deals 
A ee ee ere ee oc ee The 
lectures of Laertes to his sister and of Polonius to his son are given more 
justification than usual, and Ophelia is not the injured innocent that is so often 
portrayed: “Neither Laertes nor a Ea past her guard.” Spe 
theatrical convention against which Mr paigh: warns is npr 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as “effeminate utterflies,” instead ee pe 

of courtiers who are ailver-sticks in waiting. Claudius is a competent 
“We never see him drunk, or angry, or lecherous," but by his usurpation he has 
ee E people. Thus 
when Hamlet at last kills him and himself dies, “a society dea Sith bike: a 
society that he has been powerless to cure, and Fortinbras will succeed where 
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:,-Hamlet has failed.” Mr. Speaight’s final verdict is that Hamlet is not the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, but or modera mian it is the most, easentiol 
>and the most exciting.” 
| In the study.of Macbeth again the most novel feature is concerned not with 
Pe a aN After Macduff has fled to England it 
becomes tho of contrast tiand which the crimes of Macbeth 
E ae ra ce eaa ea e eos iae a dramatic 

Na . diptych, where sin and grace are seen in ition; and the ity of salvation 
ao ` derives directly from the p. of the king... What is i rtant is to sea 

s 7a o tho four kings in the play: Du “the innocent victim; Macbeth, the guilty 

Malcolm, the, conqueror and legitimate heir. It is the grace of God that he 
will'eatend ‘tie throne aid Testers socal order. No ing in Shakespeare is more 
profoundly theological than this one. 

Othello is for Mr. Speaight the most carefully constructed of Shakespeare’s 

edies, and fulfils any ical definition of a well-made play. It is in the 
main an indoor play: “Its stage is a man’s hearth and its subject a man’s soul.” 
‘Thus its concern is with individual personalities—especially Othello, Desdemona 
and Iago. In his detailed survey Mr. Sp ht makes two very tentative sugges- 
tions, that “a certain sensual p have been part of Desdemona’s 
nature, and this made e Aea “a 'a hade less groesly implacable”; and 
that after the consummation of their marriage the Moor never 
Desdemona in the same way as before. He then becomes the victim of Iago, 
whose malignity is not so motiveless as Coleridge thought, but whose motives 
are hidden his own eyes. 

King Lear reverts to tragedy on an even wider scale than Hamlet or Macbeth, 
It is coamic in its range, combining the elemental storms of human passions and 
mundane upheavals. Hence some critics have-contended that Shakespeare 
here has not kept full control of his materials, but Mr. Speaight does not agree, 
and readers will be persuaded by his masterly analysis. And incidentally he 
emphasizes the dramatist’s perfect adaptation of his verse to its theme, as in the 

the evocation of the storm—such an Sparse cele Getta eae aes 
a Counterpoint of polysyllablo end monosyllable, as onl s instruments 
at tbo service of Hia apieation has eves wreted frorn thè lensing 

Udeeeysd Cee te ae taal ee Ge da ae 
development, and the scene shifts between Italy, Egypt and Athens. Probably 
CO eee ee eg ee eee 
companions, But the combination in this wonderful play of pragedy an and comedy, 
of supreme poetic imagery and military slang, an hand and also the choric 
function of the professional soldier Enobarbus, till his pathetic piss of his 
commander. Above all we are shown how Shakespcare’s infallible creative 
instinct got over the difficulty of Cleopatra being played by a boy by putting so 
much of the impress of her complex personality into the mo of those 
around her. 

Strictly speaking in a volume on “Shakespearian tragedy” The Tempest has 
not a place, and in it, as Mr. Speaight declares, Shakespeare is trying to do a 
new , moving away from drama in the direction of masque. To the 
problems which it presents, partly suggested by Dr. Dover Wilson, I will leave 

- the many readers whom this volume will assuredly find. 

Ie T aal eet Mie Paes Teali, wine trde ia eka Sos ikate 
RR ENE I E A D a Da E ee 

T ` But the very fact that Mim Parker covera the playa fro 
tie cari ce and histories, with The Phoentx and the Turtle, ugh the 
roblem plays and tragedies, to the final group, makes it difficult to summarise 
her argument. As ‘nature’ formed the clue for Mr. |S t so ‘justice’ 
does for Misa Parker, and she devotes a chapter to tracing the idea of justice in 
the orthodox tradition from its Greek and Hebraic conceptions, through the 
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schoolmen, to Luther and Calvin, and Hogker and Raleigh. But, according. 


her, justice for Shakespeare was the fruit of a Christian metaphysic. Even: e 


the carly plays “Shakespeare seems to be saying: ‘Here is life, a al 


we can make of it if we look at it h Christian eyes.’ ’ 


But in her exploration of the later p , with their successive problems of 


what she terms Corruption and Salvation, Corruption and Damnation, Shadow 


and Substance,” Miss Parker’s E naa is not merely Christian’ but , 


Catholic, and her quotations from th have their moet frequent 
in her footnotes from the Summa Theologie of St. Thomas Aquinas. Paogh 
she warns us and herself accepting 
tions of his characters, such as Gloucester’s in King Lear 

` As flics to wanton boye are we to the Gods, 

They kill us for their sport, 

she seeks to penetrate to his own personal belief. Hence in an appendix she 
concludes that “it would appear that Shakespeare was indeed a Papist in sympathy 
and doctrine, but whether he was a recusgnt or not we shall probably never 
know for certain.” Rees debate is still far from closed. F. 8. Boas. 
Nature in . By Robert Speaight. Hollis & Carter. rss. 
The only AN: tar ts Shakespeare and the Idea of Justice, By M.D. HL 

Parker. tto & Windus. 18s. 


MARK RUTHERFORD 


- The relation of Mark Rutherford’s Autobiographies to William Hale White 
is not unlike that of the Essays of Elia to Charles Lamb. The personality of the 
living man is there, in his thoughts and outlook; the general condition and 
status are reflected; and the events are set free to be roughly followed, su 

or disguised by i inventive fiction. For an introspective Spt it is one “of ee moet 
satisfying forma of literary composition, and while its progress is conducted 
with art and artifice it appeals to the reader by its wholesome aspect of simplicity 
and truth. Both writera had dark and app: OS ee nee Me 
Lamb’s being largely imposed from without more readily odged by 
.the plunge into literature. Hale White carried his terrora—the Enemy was the 
te ee ; the books portrayed the suffering 
and, with the novels that followed them, showed a path towards spiritual healing. 
ANI hip Jeg fe Be as sanihing pr Divaching, and Poraetimie Aport grapig 
a firm faith based on love, beauty an 

“The time is yet to come when we shall live by a faith which is a harmony of 
all our faculties,” ee ee ohn 
Bunyan, like himself a Bedford man and a Nonconformist. 

The core of White was in Mark Rutherford, but, as with Lamb and Elia, 
-a vast deal more of busy working and writing was in White himself whose days 
were as a clerk at the Admiralty, with extra hours at regular, anon se 
Sle i of a political nature. He was before Mark Rutherfor 
on the scene. Micieae’s biography, abilfulty something of his erty and late 
years; but Dr. 8 separ: T ape te ed 
documents, gives for the firat time the Bene and balanced picture, embodying 
the whole’ personality and clear how this grows out of and remains 
attached to Mark’s creator. e's early influences, besides Bunyan and 
Wordsworth, were the preachers Ricci Rae Caleb Morris; but he waa more 
than fortunate in his father William ite. whose post as Doorkeeper to the 
House of Commons was as helpful to his son's weekly journalism as his sympathy 
and understanding were a comfort in Hale’s spiritual crises. Between these 
two there existed a harmony that defied the gap of generations. Of Hale White 
Sc hinnasif it can be Said thet he lived in and for love af his fellow Helen, 
and: attracting friendship. Tie anik ane of the few men A Cant Could 
stomach. PA pen deren Sareea reer ee Rae ea With 


ting as Shakespeare’s own views the declara- 


salvation. At the end he was to write: - 


~ ` 


7. 


E 
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thirty years hopeless cripp. aie we And at the end of his life he found, 
a and spiritual love of a young woman 
whose E TEE comforter over the last years. 

The bi her and interpreter of such a man requires this special sympathy. 
With Dr. ean the only doubt is whether she has not been too 
infected. Far from short in appreciation she labours and repeats a 


point 
occasionally; and although she is too fine a scholar to indulge hyperbole, her 
description of Mark Rutherford’s writings is written from within their circle 
of influence and evades comparative criticism. But, as ahe justly remarks: 
To claim for these books that they belong not only to the literature of but 
to the literature of consolation is to claim for them that they are n Ices 
amongst the world’s great novels than the classica of the literature of 
religion. Each of them is primarily a spiri biography. 
are not always well constructed, Dr. Maclean notes that to Mark 


Rutherford the ‘What’ and the ‘Way’ were indivisible. Yet the ‘What’. does 
sometimes overwhelm the “Way, as it must when a spiritual message is S 
preached, - In 1911 White foresaw a world disaster; now that we are well 
atomized it is profitable to look again at the creed of a man who fought 
even in the green leaf. This persuasive study comes at a not untimely 
hour. Syiva NORMAN. 
Mark Rutherford: a Biography of William Hale White. By Catherine Macdonald 
Maclean. Macdonald. ags. j 


LAW FOR THE LAYMAN 


Two valuable additions have been made recently to the law section of 
Hutchinson’s University Liberty which provide for the layman a concise 
exposition of particular fields of English law. The general editorship by 
Professor E, C. S. Wade alone guarantees their worth, and they are written by 

experts with « minimum of technical language. There is a t need 
for a more widespread appreciation of the basic characteristics of our 
system, and here in each volume the persevering reader can obtain hi 
beneficial and instructive general analysis. In addition he may be assisted to 
gramp some legal ao of his own, but they are quite inadequate to provide 
a answer to his problem. For that they are not intended, and he must go 
to a practitioner’s text book or, preferably, consult a lawyer. 

To the layman, the title of Private International Law may be misleading, for 
ie eee: a Darel oo unis er Mr. J. A. C. Thomas here deals 

ranch of the English system which determines questions of jurisdiction 
pa the application by the English Courts of. English or foreign law to cases 
not wholly connected with this country. It is a complex and fascinating subject 
exten throughout the field of legal relations, and still developing. As such 
it provides Seta scope foe ie cing call ans Pe eee 
lawyer. In this volume—Mr. Thomas having to be content with a brief 
summary—there are inevitably omissions and all the risks of generalization. 
For example, in discussing the statutory statutory right of a wife to bring divorce proceed- 
Me gas piney ates a capo a 
three years o residence in land is as good a ground of English juris- 
diction as an domicil,” ig residence ification however, does 
not apply where the husband is domiciled in Scotland or Northern Ireland; 
and cases of great hardahip bave been caused by this omission from the 
es ae provision. 

In the volume on The Law of Civil Injuries, Mr. Hamish R. Gray has 
covered in a short compass the enormous field of tortious liability including 


personal injuries, damage to property and defamation. He provides a valuable 
survey which the layman can y absorb. Both books are equipped with 
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tables of cases, short bibli hies and notes. The last, however, are- 


exasperating to the enquiring reader who has to search for them at the end ‘of 


each chapter. A. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Private International Law. By J. A. C. Thomas. 
Ths Lam af Cioli ig ees: Hamish R. Gray. 

Hutchinson’s University . Bs. 6d. each, 


FROM LAW COURTS TO ‘COWSHED 


Mr. David Ensor, barrister and farmer, is among the fortunate men who can’ 
pase from one undertaking to another with complete assurance. A highly 
successful career at the Bar was checked by illness; he turned to the land and 
approached it by the hard road. Happily his family had been associated with 
agriculture for many generations and a certain flair for handling stock wes only 
waiting to be exercised. So it ha ed that a year after milking a cow for 
the first time, he found himself in of “one of th the finest and certainly the 
most expensive pedigree herds in the country.” Behind the inherited gift 
was a capacity for the hardest of hard work, for tireless endeavour and supreme 
self. ce. One feels that he would have responded to a call to edit 
The Times or command the Channel fleet. 

He records many successes and, no respecter of ns, he is prepared to 
teach long-establi ed farmers their business, but ugh it is le to be 
too assertive, the fact remains that firet-clase brains and adaptable hands can 
reduce the theory and practice of farming to manageable dimensions. He did 
E ee es aoe cera ane 

as well as calves. It is impossible to overlook the claims of heredity or to 
avoid the thought that the illness that sent him from the Bar to the byre was 
fortunate. Agriculture can always abaorb and reward men who bring real 
gifts to its service, and those of us who have dabbled in farming will appreciate 
the quality of Mr. Ensor’s efforts. 

There is a hard business quality about his life that the times appear to call 
for: domesticated animals were sent to us to provide profit and wild life to provide 
sport—it may be that we should expand this limited outlook, but hardly while 
we substitute the comforting slogan “Business is Business” for the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Beatitudes. ‘We just do not have pets the farm 
animals” this succesaful farmer tells us—what a lot he misses, ut where 

orance is blise there’s no occasion to be wise. Practical men 
E ohana sli or deem a A be oles 
for sport or profit. The few of us who decline to admit this are cranks, 
humanitariana, sentimentalists: 

Di PE ee eee raga bla ek aaa ct 

t the annual milk yield of certain cows from ,400 to 1,000 
to the full his claim that “he has an eye for a beast.” 1 f to be 
Peed dus aus i 4 carcass aa Cae oh an a l 
a E a rovinces? We realise as we follow 
ite of success at the Bar his mérier was farming and that he 
ee eo eae ae a But should further editions of 
Tes Aca ec Goce cl Ge dew capstone a ie 
aes age In the first place full page photographs of the author and his plucky 


might be reduced by half without loas to the reader. covey fe aa 
i t “P tte sopliedion Heis niig there are few 
e 


e P ee plication. is taking to letere aa a sideline but hia 
PON e uous, and, it may be suggested, still with respect, that his 
icular cosmos carries too much Good luck to Mr. Ensor who ia 
go cinek ta e a god cows Gna man, at first aight. S. L. BENSUsAN. 
Thirty Acres and a Cow. By David Ensor. Robert Hale, rss. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Obscurity and the cliché, unkind- 
neas and sentimentality, the un- 


into the un h. And 
almost as damaging afd quite as dull 
is the over-conscientiousness that 


cannot let well alone. 


Persuasive prose 

A book proposing itself irresistibly 

as a refresher course for the pre- 
ion of these three is 

TYLE (Cassell, 18s.) by F. L. 

His title means, not abhoneace oi of 
plit infinitives nor infallibility in the 
erence between ‘that? and ‘which’ 


but the way ‘ ‘a human being gains 


character, and trying to be lu 


part of good manners; brevity, aap 


ur and simplicity are also cour- 
tesies due to readers. As guide and 
corrective this book is doubly: valued 
for its specimen passages that make 
an anthology of good and bad; it 
ranges wide as the reading of Dr. 
Lucas and is aa lively as the mind and 
heart that are the bases of his own 
style. The twinkle in his eye is 
reflected in the wise counsel on 
humour, sense, sincerity, 
vitality, simile, metaphor and the 
harmony of prose. The chapter 
“Methods of Writing” has some un- 
familiar examples of the habits and 
ings of authors, thus pandering 

to a gloating curiosity while imparti 
sound advice on work and the use o 
nervous energy. 
Enduring journalism 

One whose brief life knew all the 
pains and tentativenees of composition, 
and died before she could be sure 


how supremely were justified in” 
South Riding, has the object 
of a serious bibli hy, compiled 
and edited by Handley- 


Taylor. This Memorial Fund volume 
Winne Houer (A. Brom & 


Sons, 32 Brooke Street, London, 
E.C.1, £1 1s. or STEE) U.8.A), maa 
twenty yeara after 

books and pamphlets a a ie 
odd subjects on which she wrote for 
periodicals; short stories and her 


to her and the location of her publi 
housed manuscripts are duly recor 
The illustrations, including one of the 
cutting of the Rudston Pariah Church 
mural tablet, and the “Letters to 
Nuddie” governess of the seven-year- 
old Winifred, add warmth to the dryly 
factual. The section “Publications 
wholly relating to Winifred Holtby” 
naturally begins with Testament of 
whose author, Vera 
Brittain, stresses in the Foreword the 
tion of the com- 


who developed from the gay and 
brilliant child on a Yorkshire farm. 


Versatility 


The Worcestershire doctor’a son, 
whose’ ashes were interred within its 
cathedral last year, had, long found 
success in such novels as Portrait of 
Clare, My Brother Jonathan and 


Brett Young, himself a hysician with 
music as his first and lifelong passion, 
was also a utor to 
Georgian Poetry (there are seven of 
pieces in the 1918-1919 volume on 
the shelf)... With the coming of the 
second war he his epic of 
history, and the new edition 
of ap one hese eu 
has a tribute to the man and his 
achievement a Professor Humphrey 
Humphreys. 
poetry, are a le test of 
endurance in failing health; the work 
is dotted with eer notably the 
luxuriant imagery qualities 
of the Interlude « a S falls to 
the banal. If tbe episodes are some-, 
times orioualy pruned, this is the 
fault er of the medium; it has, to 
contain both tragic of the 
dead men on Breda, hete an 
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earthen rampart is ledged like a 

ine’s nest” in a.p.55, and William 
erkin “in the Royal College of 
Science sh the coal-tar mole- 
cules” and finding “an aniline dye, 
faint-flushed” mauve. 


Popery 
That the Roman Catholic Church 
“throughout the centuries has proved 
to be the mother of science and 
rogress” is the assertion of the Po 
in Tee Mp or Pros xii 
W. Foxltham, 18s.): “Thoughts, 
ritings and Measazes on Religious 
and Secular Subjects” sel by 
Robert C. Pollock. He prefaces the 
sixteen sections, entitled “The Com- 
lete Man,” “Science,” “Modern 
ucation” and so on, with commend- 
atory paragraphs that are monotonous- 
ly eulogistic. It would be unreasonable 
in non-Catholics to object to these 
exercises im idolatry—which never- 
theless cause a sales resistance 
to what follows. All the more sur- 
prising then, that there is so little with 
which to ae ee for le, in the 
cy pagos; an it the BBC 
rE Tae ott a 
“television contributes efficaciously to 
re-establish the balance (of 
domestic life) by providing’ the whole 
family with an opportunity for honest 
diversion together,” commercial in- 
terests will. A Protestant with 
an ingrained dislike of the Church’s 
‘influence, inadvertently received the 
blessing in the square of St. 
eter’s in the Holy Year of 1950 and 
was not dismayed; nor is she now by 
these dicta hich could only come 
from the heart of a good and great man. 
Shamrock 
And what of the countries where the 
Pope has spiritual sway, hlen their 
glories and barefoot poverty, stateli 
ness and superstition, treasures and 
illiteracy, nobility and shabbiness? 
Nearest home is Ithell Colquhoun’s 
evocation of Ireland in Tae CRYING 
or THE Wino (Peter Owen. 155.). 
Those of us who are haunted yet by 


its soft eeu whether in lake and 
fell and wild flower or in the sapphire 
eyes of an Innisfallen boatman and the 


TAS 


- 
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dark lilt of a Dublin waitress, will 
re-focus thro h the eyes of Miss 
Colquhoun, w oh brings an’ artist’s 
training and inclination to her tra 
Many of the illustrations are rep 
ductions of her own drawings and they 
well convey the picturesque-ram- 
shackle so abundant in the Irish 
scenery. And her word vignettes deal 
leasingly with Yeats, Trinity College’s 
Bor of Kells, the Municipal Gallery, 
the sorry tale of the thirty-nine Lane 
ictures, with myth and folk-lore, 
teen and hard facta. We wince when 
rae does not mention that the “smug- 
faced, pink - and - ginger governese- 
Type was also the whose “All in 
e April evening” Sir Hugh Roberton 
was proud to set ra music for his 
G w Orpheus Choir, and are 
happier to be told of the good taste of 
Bernadette who picked out “a Sienese 
Madonna as the closest approximation 
of her vision.” 


The Tuscan Scene 
For “it is in painting that Siena’s 
achievement lies” says Edward 
utton in SENA AND SOUTHERN 
Tuscany (Hollis & Carter. ats.). 
This, the latest of more than a dozen 
books on the regions and cities of Italy, 
has all his original power to communi- 


interpretation. The love that 
ec ised er tas art, 
aeieea, cof Teale reas tea, ot 
her vineyards and the blue hils, 
begets in his reader a yearning to 
recapture the morning bliss of ac- 
tuality, the first fulfilment of an early 
dream. Fortunately, it is possible to 

ee ee 

with Mr. Hutton 

probable His simplest statements 
are a stimulant: to read that the 
Piazra del Duomo of Siena has the 


silence of Pisa’s and the domination 3 


of Florence’s is to have the three 
spring distinct and apart in the eyè of 
memory. But it is in the smaller 
southerly town, such as Certaldo 
where average holiday-makers only 
halt, and in the rarer scene, like the 
olive harvest at winter’s edge, that his 
book becomes moet revelatory. 
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Blood and sand 

Revelatory — of our own mixed 
` feelings — is the latest bullfight 
cicerone Kenneth Tynan, ~ Boi. 
FEven ( , Green. 185.) ia the 
sort of dy we should expect a 
critic of his intensity and descriptive 
ifta to catch. To most of us who have 
ordinary foreign spectatora, the 
plaza de toros is a stage setting, with 
players deployed, colour and lighting 
at their most effective, and movement 
and sound patterned and timed as if 
before ‘the altar of a Spanish church; 
to us, the ceremonial entry, the 
ip Weer bull’s trial and sentencing 
and death, are the plot. Small wonder 
that a man who was producing for the 
theatre before he aie Oxford in 1949 
and been writing about it ever 
since (writing, as Mr. Alan Dent 
noted five ago in the Nems 

Chronicle, “almost always about a 
and not about plays 
Seidl ie ces by the it is 
a As he puts it, the ht is 
logical extension of all the im- 
pulses” his tem ent holds — 
‘love of grace and valour, of poise and 
pide; and, beyond these, the capacity 
be exhilarsted by mastery of 

RT 


cruelty, or to denounce it (we leave 
hypocrisy of this order to those who 
do not object to obuneng; but to 
draw in detail “‘the shape of the fight” 
in Pamplona, Madrid. Segovia, or 
Valencia. There is an acute delineation 
of the atyles of Litri and Ordonez, and 
there are tales of men like Belmonte, 
Dominguin and Manolete. Spanish 
human nature is much in evidence, 
among the crowd and in the streets; 
and tourists do not always escape 
mockery. There are some choice 
samples of fet tranalatiad (like 
_ of the House” and “Cow-Ch 
to add to our own, and the ex 
pictures are mostly ide 

photographs. He That Playa the Ring | 
showed us Mr. Tynan writing well and 
wittily, and here there is an added 
flavour of sagacity unlooked for in most 
people under thirty. Itis a dazzler of 
a book, reap te ee ee 
a dazaling and distasteful theme. 
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Spanish generalship 
With the tenacity and strategy of 


embraces a period of 
century history when, although the 
Battle of Granada is deemed one of 
the world’s decisive victories, there 
was more to come in new tactical 
ideas, He was to use powder 
against Turkish arrows; light infantry, 
assault columns and mines were of 
his devising, and Colonel de Gaury 
him as the first commando 
leader and modern general. It was 
the era of her Columbus, of 
Torquemada the Inquisitor to be, of 
Cesare Borgia, on the threshold of a 
new world of terror and enterprise. ` 
El Gran Capitan himself became 
Viceroy of Naples, and the city 
to see him go. In his house in 
balconied Granada, “fast closed agai 
the wind from the anow-bound sierra” 
he died in 1515. 
Egypt awakening? 

A similar construction of history 
through the lives of men is the 
sensible method of H. Wood Jarvis 
to bridge the vast distance from 
Puaroan To Farour (John Murray. 
ais.) With the Great Pyramid aria 
its shadow t e 
Thebes, the 
Alexandria, freee career or of Cleopatra, 

Roman and Arab conquest, Napoleon 
in Cairo, the Suex Canal, Nelson’s 
‘Battle of the Nile,’ Britiah 
Gordon and Kitchener, F: 


compression as this book is, it 
room left for a question mark on 
8 future, 


Egypt's 
Grack BANYAnD. 
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MOSCOW. AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


HERE are several cross currents in the foreign affairs of the Arab 

states. Not all are equally Arab. Iraq’s sympathies are wider; 

they are more concerned with Islam. Iraq is a hallowed country 
for both Shias and Sunnis, and it is attracted by Pakistan, the largest 
Moslem state, creation of a Shia patriot, the late Mahommed Ali Jinnah. 
Moreover it came into being with British goodwill, the fulfilment of a 
British mission and promise to promote self-government in India. 
Nuri-es-Seyyid, Iraq’s elder statesman, is no anti-British person. Iraq’s 
association with Britain dates from its creation at the end of the first 
world war, and actual occupation was shortlived. All that Britain was 
concerned with was her airbase, vital for her commitments further east, 
Consequertly there are no memories comparable in bitterness to those of 
Egypt, which passed under British protection in Victorian times. 
Condominium in the Sudan, Suez canal shares, Denshawi, Fuad, these 
names recall trouble. The waters of the Nile have always been more 
troubling than’ those of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Turn to Iran. Except in the Azurbeijan sector, Persia, like Iraq, is 
largely Shia. Where there are Shias it is Islamic culture and a way of life 
rather than any purely religious fanaticism that is the unifying force, for 
Shias are 2 strange mixture of scepticiam and mysticism. Now Iran joina 
with Iraq in an alliance with the West which has all the ap ce of 
being a defensive pact against possible Russian aggression. Moscow, at 
least, regards it as an unfriendly act. i 

Egypt ie engaged in bitter limited warfare with Iarael. It has arranged 
to buy arms from Crechoslovakia. Immediately there is an outcry from 
Britain and America. The West has assumed that the West alone has 
the right to sell, or refuse to'sell, arms to the Middle East. Now Israel 
asserts exactly the same claim as Egypt, a right to buy arms wherever she 
chooses. Britain has commitments towards Jordan, an Arab state, and 
arms Jordanians, Americans have provided Israel with large sums, much -7 
of which went to buy arms. Czechoslovakia, in which are the well-known 
Skoda works, is notoriously the principal Russian satellite supplier of 
arms. In Korea I saw on battle fields captured trophies that bore the 
Bkoda mark. Why, it may be asked, is the West i because 
Egypt buys from the Czechs? Why should it suppose that it had a monopoly 
of arms traffic? Perhaps the answer lies in the fact that Stalin promised 
Ernest Bevin that he would leave the Middle East in the Weatern sphere 
of influenze. He kept that promise; and the Kremlin did not break it 
after his death till lately. They may argue that they have not broken it, 
that a country behind the curtain is merely doing a business deal. Is not, 
they reply, the present desire of both East and West to lower barriers, 
to promote intercourse not only in sport and tourism but also in trade— 
Russo-British and Sino-British trade for example? In India, Russia has 
contracted without British protest for the construction of steel works, and 
is supplying technicians. f 

In all these cross currents is there a streak of oil? It would not be 
surprising. There appears to be an underground ocean of oil, extending 
from the Caucasus to Persia, the Gulf, Northern India with Pakistan and 
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Burma, and Arabia. The simple sheikhdom of Kowait has now more 
wealth from oil than it can easily spend. Poor and Puritan Saudi Arabia 
is now a rich and far from Puritan country. Or rather its rulers are rich. 
Mr. St. John Philby, trusted adviser of the late Ibn Saud, has reaigned in ` 
protest against the misuse of the revenues now in the hands of Ibn Saud’s 

successor. For the Saudi Arabians more oil and money from oil are the 
lure which has led to the clash with Britain concerning desert frontiers. 
Russia on one side and the Western Powers on the other want more and 


-more oil. “Tycoons” want it for commercial exploitation. Governments 


are concerned that possible enemies should not get command of new oil 
fields, Strategy has to have its say. 

Fundamentally the issues seem to be strategic and ideological. From 
the Western point of view no great harm might result from Russian, 
Czech or Polish trade with Middle Eastern countries if trade were all. 
But the West asks itself whether, in reverse of a proverb, the Red Flag 
might not follow trade. Landlondism, the feudalism of the great pashas 
who annexed most of the wealth that Cromer’s dams and resulting cotton 
crops produced, and who left little.to the fellaheen—these might provide 
a acedbed for communist propaganda. _ After Farouk’s fall Neguib 
inaugurated a more promising era; the present regime seems not to have 
halted the programme. ‘There is no bulwark against communism so 
effective as the possession by the peasantry of a stake in the land. You 
will find communists in Paris and in large French towns, but you will not 
find many in the co baat You,will find them in Cairo and in Jerusalem 
and Beirut, but they be in a minority. Where a traditional religion 


` prevails, that is another obstacle. One cannot foresee communism 


making 

much headway amongst the Catholic peasant proprietors of Eire. Nor 

do I think that in Islam, with its acceptance of kismet, communism. 
will go far. 

Within the Arab League, hitherto a markedly ineffective organisation, 

there is criticism of Egypt’s leadership and pre-eminence. These seem 


. to be based on doubts of her fighting qualities, which result from dis- 


comfiture in the war with Israel in Farouk’s time and revelations of large- 


-scale trading with the enemy. Such criticism, however, does not invalidate 


the professed intention of the other members of the League to go to her 
aid in emergency. Israel has confidence in the fighting spirit of her forces, 
which are well trained and highly efficient. But, th morale may still 
be the most important thing in warfare, disparity in armaments seems to 
make that questionable. Of what use was Japanese morale when a bomb 
fell on Hiroshima? It is natural that Israel is disturbed by Egypt’s 
reported purchases of modern equipment and claims similar necessities 
and freedom. 

Rarely has. there been such a surging of bitterness and hatred as has 
welled up between Arabs and Jewa since the partition of Palestine. It 
was bad enough in the days of the Britiah mandate, but the plight of the 
Arab refugees in camps at Gaza has accentuated Arab hatred to a 
dangerous degree. In the light of past experience Sir Anthony Eden 
showed an optimistic courage when at the Guildhall he offered mediation. 
One ray of hope is discernible. Hitherto the Arabs have been the more 
intransigent. Israel has been willing to enter into direct negotiations, 
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but these-the Arabs have steadily refused to contemplate. The offer of 
mediation produced an alteration in that situation. Pointing out that the 
Arabs take their stand on the 1947 and other United Nations resolutions, 
Sir Anthony said “It is not cet that United Nations resolutions should 
be ignored.” This sentence was pleasing to Cairo and led to an immediate 
veering towards acceptance of “of the offer of mediation. But some other 
dake in the same speech markedly qualify the word “ignored.” Noting 

that “the ras on the other hand, found themselves on the Armistice 
Agreement a ale and on the present territories they occupy,” he went 
on to say “eg can it be maintained that the United Nations resolutions 
on Palestine can now be put into operation as they stand?” 

Thus there was a sop for, and an appeal to, both sides. In effect the 
speech was no more than affirmation of an agreed Anglo-American stand- 
point and steady support for General Burns, the United Nations Chief 
of Staff, in his efforts to make the demilitarisation of the El Auja zone a 
reality. This is the crux of the matter. Peace depends upon his success. 
To ensure success, America and Britain may have to give more than mere 
diplomatic support. An armament race for jets and tanks between the 
two sides must be prevented. It is hard to see other means of prevention 
than a sufficiently powerful mixed Anglo-American force in the zone. 

ARTHUR MOORE. 


LABOUR IN THE U.S.A. 


EFORE this year is over, the American Federation of Labour and 

the Congress of Industrial Organizations will, at a huge joint 

convention, complete their much-heralded merger. This event of 
historical importance—by no means to organized American labour only— 
is the culmination of a long and complicated process of rapprochements 
and estrangements, of rivalry and co-operation, of personal feuds and 
friendships, which reached its climax on February gth, 1955. Ata spectac- 
ular conference held at Miami Beach the principal leaders of the two huge 
trade union organizations decided to end their twenty years’ quarrel, and 
made this significant announcement on that day. The immediate reactions 
were curiously contradictory. At one extreme were the pessimists who 
argued that the creation of one powerful trade union organization, uniting 
some fifteen million members, was-merely a prelude to a “ labour mono- 
poly ” and subsequently perhaps even a political Labour Party. The 

optimists, on the other hand, expressed the view that in the future every- 

thing would be love and sweetness in the trade union world. They 
argued that the merger would bring the internecine struggles within and 
between the trade unions to a speedy end, and that instead of rivals organ- 
izing drives frequently resulting in raids on each other’s membership, or 
jurisdictional disputes, or conflicting union negotiating policies, the bulk of 
organized labour would now constitute one harmonious body, off 
ample satisfactions to all its unruly participants. Needless to say, Baik 
these views are very far removed from reality, and the merger—at any rate 
for some years to come—is not likely to constitute the threat or the ideal 
solution it is purported to be. 
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i PEE E EE hence TE E E T S 
Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organizations ”—its 
very title suggesting addition rather than integration. Quite obviously 
many difficult and painful adjustments, requiring a great deal of time and 
patience, are. needed before a single organization is created. The great 
split in 1935 was due to-the inability or the reluctance of the old con- 
servative AFL which was traditionally a body of craft unions to “ o 
the unorganized.” With the benevolent support of President Roosevelt, a 
number of dynamic labour leaders, with John L. Lewis and Philip Murray 
of the United Mine Workers at their head, withdrew froni the AFL and 
established the CIO. The progressive garment unions also came in, while 
the unskilled workers of the steel, automobile, rubber and electrical 
industries lost no time in joining them. The CIO rapidly built up some 
most powerful unions of its own which frequently or compete with 
the unions of the AFL. It will not be easy to get such parallel unions to 
or at least to work together. 

Then there is the question of leadership. ONE EEE EEA E 
has too many “ tsars.” ye ee eee 
political and financial problems are involved. The leaders of eg 
organizations and their affiliated unions are men accustomed to exercise 
power, to enjoy both their national and their local status, and who like to 

their viewe—not only on labour licly and forcibly. 
Ofen they differ from each other in education, and 
temperament. It is by no ae ake estion of the leaders of the two 
respective groups now burying The fact is that both Mr. 
Gorge Meny Beat of the APE. and the chacen President of the 
joint organization, and Mr. Walter Reuther, President of the CIO, have 
some serious internal troubles of their own. Indeed, both have for several 
years now been plagued by the indiscipline of some of their principal 
member unions. In the case of the CIO the powerful Union of Steel- 
workers under David McDonald has pursued a very independent line and 
at times has threatened secession. The huge Teamsters Union of the AFL 
under David Beck is likewise often a law unto itself. For years now, the 
International Longshoremen’s Association has been discredit 
upon the AFL by creating trouble on board ships and around the docks of 
New York harbour. Communist influence on the waterfront is small. 
But the ILA is bedevilled by a racketeering system, and the AFL has not 
been able to smash the racketeers. They run the stevedoring operations, 
and it is the racketeers’ bose—not the stevedore—who calls the tune. The 
fact that racketeera have deemed it wise to become union officials is 
characteristic. But they have done this mainly for their own convenience, 
and not to help the longahoremen. In exasperation, the AFL, in September 
1953, expelled the ILA for its inability to rid itself of undesirable elements 
and set up a new International ’a Association. Now the old 
ILA and the new ILA are constantly fighting each other. 
- Here are only some of the internal difficulties, and there is little doubt 
that they have been a strong contributory factor in bringing about the 
ae Together, Meany and Reuther will be stronger. If they have one 
their rebellious members will have nowhere else to 
Talea prefer to be altogether on their own. ‘And in this respect the 
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example of the miners’ leader John Lewis is not inviting; he has been in 
the AFL, he started the CIO, he left it to become independent, then 
returned to the AFL again, and now he is independent once more—thus 
establishing a record of instability. As far as he is concerned, this signifi- 
cant comment appeared in Labour and the Nation, a trade union magazine, 
some years ago: ‘‘ No one knows how many union officials secretly envy 
John L. Lewis his power and the royal manner with which he wields it, 
None of them, apparently, envies his public reputation for using his power 

nsibly.” He remains a lone wolf, as ever dictatorial and unpre- 
dictable but considerably weakened by America’s long crisis in the coal- 
mining industry. 

The world of American labour was profoundly affected by a series of 
dramatic events which occurred at the turn of 1952. On November 4th 
of that year the Democratic Party’s 20 years rule came to anend. Within 
a few days of that Philip Murray died; he had been president both of the 
CIO and of zhe Steel Workers Union. Within less than a fortnight, William 
Green, president of the AFL likewise died. Thus the leaders of the two 
great national labour organizations, who had constituted so much of the 
Democratic Party’s support, and who had also been among the greatest 
beneficiaries of the Roosevelt-Truman era, disappeared from the scene at 
the same time as the Democratic Administration. It soon became clear 
that from then onwards the new Labour leaders and their unions would 
have to rely on their own strength; that they had lost their direct communi- 
cation line with the White House; that the President’s ever-open door was 
now closed to them, and that the ha PPY relationship beteen “ F.D.R.” or 
“ Harry ” with ‘ Phil ” Murray and “ Bill ” Green was a thing: of the past. 

Green and Murray had on many occasions successfully worked together. 
Nevertheless, as long as they were alive, a merger, though frequently 
talked about, was impossible—largely for personal reasons. Though their 

„successors, Meany and Reuther, are likewise as different from each other as 
it is possible for two labour leaders to be, they do not have the prejudices 
of the past generation. Moreover, political and economic considerations 
have done much to bring them together, and the same is true of some of 
their principal lieutenants. Meany is a man of strong character and is 
very much ‘ike Green, whosé assistant he was for many years. He came 
up through union politics after an industrial worker. Reuther, on 
the other hend, was an artisan but briefly and is a college graduate, having 
studied bota at American universities and abroad. He is a new type of 
labour leader in the U.S. Some call him a philosopher, others an out-and- 
out politician. Reuther appeals to the Intellectuals of college halls, the 
liberals in politics, to labour members who want both increased earnings 
and social recognition, and at the same time to the huge Union of Auto- 
mobile Workers, whose leader he is and whose battles he has fought with 
amazing success and He is a much more aggressive man than 
Phil Murray ever was, but he has agreed to serve as vice-president under 
Meany in the new organization. As he is much younger, his turn to take 
the chair will come in some years’ time, and probably by then the personal 
factor will be less complicated than in the initial stages. 

Meany is probably leas politically-minded than Reuther, though in- 
recent yeare he has made a number of very strong pronouncements on the 
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Taft-Hartley Act. To a Congressional Committee he has declared that 
this law constitutes “ the most far-reaching invasion of . . . collective 
bargaining,” while a CIO spokesman has argued that “ reducing the power 
of the working man to defend his living standards increases the likelihood 
of depression.” + Union leadership has always been violently opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, which it considera as deliberately curtailing the 
fundamental working rights of America’s men and women. John Lewis 
once described this piece of legislation as an “ iron collar ” around his 
neck, and the question of repeal, or at least substantial amendment, was 
one of the main campaign issues in 1952. Now more than ever it can be 
said that, unless the present Administration takes some liberalizing action 
in this matter, the result will be a transformation of mere tensions into 
a real conflict between organized labour and the Republicans. 

The cause of the deterioration of relations between Washington and the 
labour unions iş due far more to a combination of political and personal 
` circumstances than to the. composition of the Eisenhower Government. 
It is true enough that most of his principal ministers are men who through- 
out their life have been identified with Big Business. But as captains of 
industry they had learned how to maintain a very pleasant labour- 
management relationship. Indeed, as often as not, the recognition of 
common interests and frequent contacts in the office or the workshops or 
the canteen, as well as at the proverbial bargaining table, had produced 
personal friendships, first-name terms and profound mutual respect. 
Now, however, the ex-captains of industry have turned into active 
Republican politicians. They have to deal with organized labour, not on a 
professional or personal basis, but on a political one. And the simple fact 
is that there is not much love lost between union leaderahip and the anti- 
New Deal, anti-Fair Deal Republican P 

Few òf America’s great labour leaders have been socialists, Leaders and 
members alike believe in private enterprise and the profit motive, but they 
want an increasingly large share in the profits, In the past, organized 
labour never used to be aasociated with either one of the two big political 
parties. The late Samuel Gompers, who founded the American Federation 
of Labour in 1881 and guided its destinites for over forty years, building it 
up to its present spectacular strength, firmly held the view that workers 
should give their support to those whose pro-Labour record was best, 
but that they should never attach themselves to any party as such. Yet 
under Roosevelt and Truman links between the White House and union 
leadership became so close that labour’s support for the Democratic Party 
could be considered an almost foregone conclusion. Not until the 1952 
election, however, did all the major labour organizations take the un- 

precedented step of officially endorsing a candidate for the Presidency. 
For the first time in its history the entire American labour movement— 
American Federation of Labour, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Railroad Brotherhoods, United Mine Workers—gave unified support to 
one man. But despite the unanimous endorsement of the union leadership, 
Stevenson did not get the unanimous support of America’s seventeen 
million organized workers. Many families split their allegiance. Some 
working women, or wives of working men, undoubtedly voted for 
Eisenhower. Nobody knows how they will vote in 1956, but the bulk of 
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labour remains solidly pro-Democratic. ~ 

Union leadership is trying to meet the actual or potential threats to 
labour by a variety of measures. On the political front it is fighting against 
reaction, racial or any other kind of discrimination, and especially against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It also took’a firm stand against McCarthy when 
his witch hunts were at their worst. Thus James B. Carey, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CIO, spoke more or less for the whole of organized labour 
when—at the time—he delivered an address which he called ‘‘ Time to get 
angry,” and which was devoted mostly to a counter-offensive to the attack 

on American education conducted by McCarthy and his friends. 
other things he stated that some of the activities that Palea TE E 

a fight against Communism were subversive in themselves, and then 
added, Ab ac Gf organized labour o a . Virtually all investigations of 
alleged Communism are conducted by men who are not simply anti- 
Communist. They are’anti-liberal, anti-labour, and pro-reaction.” On 
the economic side organized labour wants to consolidate or even improve 
the present position as regards hours, working conditions, welfare benefits, 
and unemployment relief; it is eager to achieve all this while the boom is 
still one and before the much-heralded recession sets in. Meany has been 
waring BS memeh Oe A ORE me o Wie Deed COs prepared fons 
fight in case a recession really were to take place. 

At the moment America has a labour force of 65 million parnfully 
employed. Never has the nation had so many men and women all drawing 
good wages and so few without work. The latest unemployment total is 
under 2.5 million, which is really quite insignificant. Out of the 65 
million people now holding jobs—and this is 3 million more than during the 
same period a year ago—about one third are women. The wages vary a 
great deal; a man’s average ia now about 1.88 dollars an hour for a week of 
40.3 hours, or just over $75 a week. There are, of course, plenty who get 
much more. A woman’s average weekly earnings are computed at a little 

over $30 a week, and again there are many female wage-earners in much 
grades. Only about one quarter of these 65 million men and women 
to trade unions. 

There is little doubt that one of the first tasks of the new unified labour 
organization will be a drive for new members. Like the CIO in 1935-39, it 
hopes once again to “ organize the unorganized ” by the million. There . 
are still masses of workers who are not yet “ unionized ”-—especially in the 
Southern states. Then there are many workers in trades and industries 
that cannot pay the wages and provide the social welfare perquisites to be 
found in ths rich mass-production or other big industries. And then there 
are the farmers and the civil servants. The movement will do its 
utmost to recruit them. This will automatically increase its political power 
to a considerable degree. Though as yet very far from a “ labour mono- 
poly ” or from turning itself, into a Labour Party, the new o tion will 
undoubtedly become more active in the political field. Whether in the long 
run the purely economic effectiveness of organized labour would lose or 
gain by tnicressed poal activity remains to be seen. But responsible 
labour leadership, so far at any rate, has established a great record of 
wisdom and moderation; it also has ‘right to be proud of its traditional 
unswerving opposition to Communism at home and abroad. No one 


ad 
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can deny that up to the present the American trade union movement has 
used its political influence in a constructive way. 

Since the end of the great depreasion and throughout the almost unin- 
terrupted boom period which began in 1940 and continues to the present 
day, the American labour organizations have won for their members— 
to a greater extent in the highly productive industries, and to a lesser 
extent in the rest of the economy—a constantly rising standard of living 
plus protection against the hazards of old age and ill health. But these 
improvements assume full employment. Yet the slowing-down of 1953-54, 
no matter how limited its effects, showed that this assumption of full 
employment is none too safe. This, as well as the determination to protect 
the workers against an excessively detrimiental impact of increasing auto- 
mation, has shifted the attention of a number of unions to the demand for a 
~ guaranteed annual wage, which was recently achieved in the automobile 
industry and is now being pressed in some others. Under the present plan, 
as agreed by the Ford Company and the Union of Automobile Workers, 
the Company puts aside five cents an hour per employee to build up a 
$55 million fund, out of which workers who have been laid off will receive 
payments supplementing state unemployment insurance up to 65 % of their 
normal earnings for eight weeks of unemployment, and 60% for the next 
eighteen weeks. Similar provisions have been accepted by the General 
Motors Corporation. While considerably short of the Union’s announced 
objective, agreements represent the essential first step towards a 

teed annual wage. Whede the rA cane is piers Gabe 


i anro i d eende T y oier daere Wi oe o e But the 


threat of a slump and unemployment'is only one of many headaches; that of 
roduction is another. 

The estion of shorter hours looms large on the agenda of some of the 
principal unions. ‘Thus, under the'brilliant leaderahip of David Dubinsky, 
the International ‘Ladies’ Garment Workers Union—with ita 435,000 
members and funds exceeding $200 million—was the first to introduce a 
35 hours week for a large n of its members, It hopes that by the 
Gdn seek on the members will be working on a 35-hours 
basis and the rest a 37} to 40 hours week. Many other unions see in the 
reduction of working hours the only escape from inflation and over- 
production. This view is also held by some leading economists like Mr. 
and Mrs. Woytinsky, whose monumental study Employment and Wages tn 
the U.S. is a goldmine of information. Yet another headache is the 
introduction in ‘many States of so-called “ right to work ” laws, which, 
if strictly applied, vous mean the very negation of trade-unionism, so the 
labour leaders 

In a political a ai e y Like tis Aeris 
there can be no permanent assurance of industrial peace. But despite many 
strains—real or potential—employers and labour leaders alike are eager to 
avoid open conflict. Pe ee ee aa today is that 
capital and labour must together or not progress at all. ‘The labour 
ieadere filly understand that to. that to create and maintain remunerative employ- 
ment it is necessary to have prosperous employers. There have been several 
_cases recently when unions, out of their own funds, gave temporary financial 
. support to firms in difficulties in order to keep these firms going. Basically, 
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industrial and union leaders now speak the same language. Also, both 
sides know that, without the support of public opinion they can do very 
little. 

The hardest nut to crack is to let by-gones by by-gones. Both capital 
and labour fully realize that in a complex modern society issues have to be 
decided by negotiation. But power is still a vital element, since in a 
RepoUtiNn ech: side: haa:the-ungeion beci emare Por ISo than the athier 
side may be willing to concede. Furthermore, while many techniques have 
been worked out to improve industrial efficiency, littl¢ has been accomp- 
- lished in finding a formula for the satisfactory division of gains obtained 
through rising industrial productivity. Hence the possibility of conflict 
is ever-present in the midst of excellent union-management relations, 
Now and again the parties may feel compelled to test their relative 
strength, even when they realize the folly or the danger of such a showdown, 
But wisdom end caution are the prevailing mood with management—which 
nowadays only seldom consists of owners, and is usually in the hands of 
salaried offictals—and the labour leaders alike. Enhanced in power and 
prestige by the merger, American labour should be able in the future to ` 
make an even greater constructive contribution to the wealth and, happiness 


af the country. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIE. 


- THE TWO CHINAS 


N TWO CHINAS, Memoirs of a Diplomat by K. M. Panikkar (George 
fae and Unwin Ltd., ras. 6d.) is perhaps the best account of recent 
events in China that has yet been written. Sardar Panikkar was 
inted India’s first Ambassador to China at the moment in world 
history when Chiang Kai-sek’s Kuomintang government was disinte- 
grating and the party led by Mao Tse-tung was sweeping into power over 
the whole of mainland China. It was.in 1947 that India became a fully. 
independent state. This was also the year when the Marshall plan was 
put into effect and it was through the Marshall plan that the United. Nations 
was transformed into an instrument of American policy. Panikkar was a 
member of the Indian delegation which attended the session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations held in September, 1947, and it 
was at this cession that the United Nations intervened in Korea for the 
urpose of setting-up in South Korea a terrorist police state which Syngman 
Rhee could claim was legally the government of all Korea. The Russians 
were convinced that “the United States was determined to limit the 
expansion of communism, if necessary, by a ‘ preventive ’ war.” 

During the four years that Panikkar spent in China—1g48 to 1952— 
the final collapse of the Nationalist regime at Nanking took place “ before 
his very ” and, “ after a tiresome period of five months without any 

official position,” he pane Oe that the Central Government of 
the People’s Republic of China had been proclaimed in Peking from the ~ 
square of the T’ien An Men—the Gate of Heavenly Peace. In April, 1948, - 
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when Panikkar arrived in ‘Nanking inflation had reached fantastic heights 
and “ the misery of the people was unbelievable.” In S i refugees 
were dying like rats and “ all civic sense had departed.” In July the Gold 
Yuan was introduced in place of the former currency but a few weeks later 
this also crashed in what proved to be one of the greatest scandals even of 
» the Kuomintang regime. An enormous store of prohibited goods was 
‘discovered in a godown of a Corporation controlled by H. H. Kung and his 
son David Kung but no action could be taken. Kung’s wife and Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s wife are sisters and Madam Chiang Kai-shek intervened, 
nally and decisively,” to protect the interests of the family. 

te alle of the Gold Yuan coincided with the fall of Tsinan, the 
capital of Shantung, the first city to be captured by the communists, ~ 
and by October news began to trickle down that the nationalist armies in 
Manchuria had been surrounded by the communists and were surrendering 
in numbers. There was a widespread popular movement for peace 
and the mounting opposition to Chiang Kai-shek was accompanied by 
violent anti-American agitation. In November, 1948, Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek went on a mission to Washington but was cold shouldered by the 
State Department. Chiang Kai-shek reluctantly handed over control 
to the Vice-President, Li T'sung-jen, but he made it clear that it was not a 
resignation but a temporary withdrawal. The pressure for direct negotia 
tions to end the civil war became greater every day and finally, when thia 
communist armies had reached Pukow on the Yangtse opposite Nanking 
itself, Li Tsung-jen sent a delegation to Peking to discuss terms of peace. 

Three weeks later the negotiations broke down and the air was thick 
with rumours that the communists would cross the Yantse in a day or two. 
On April 22nd Panikkar called on the American Ambassador, Dr. Leighton 
Stuart, who assured him that there was no immediate danger of the 
communists crossing the Yangtse. It was the considered opinion of the 
American military experts that the communists, who after all were only 
guerillas, could not Sibly ferry an army of half a million men across the 
Yangtse which was not less than three quarters of a mile broad. “ Early 
next morning everyone knew that the advance party of the communists 
had entered Nanking and that the main force was being ferried across 
without any opposition.” Panikkar saw theofficial residence of the mayor 
being plundered. “It was done in a civilised and orderly manner, old 
women being helped by younger people to carry off what they had 
collected.” 

- Five months later, on October 1st, 1949, the People’s Republic was 
pioclaitaed in Peking on the basis of a common programme ted at a 
conference of all parties. A communication was handed to the foreign 
oe inviting the establishment of diplomatic relations, and 
Nehru’s reply, which was received two days later, indicated in very friendly 
terms that ee would be recognition and ‘exchange of representatives. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s fugitive regime was then in Chungking. He had been 
encouraged by the China Lobby to believe that the United States would _ 
aid him to maintain a Kuomintang regime in the outer provinces extending 
to- Sinkiang and the Soviet border. Panikkarhad been assured by American 

. military leaders that “ this line could be effectively defended and converted 
into a vital area for American ‘ defence’ purposes”; but in August, 1949, 
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the State Department had published its famous White Paper which proved 
how futile it would be to provide further aid for Chiang Kai-shek. There 
was general agreement, therefore, with the Indian view that the Peking 
government should be recognised when the Kuomintang authority on the 
mainland ceased to function. On December 7th, the Kuomintang 
transferred their government from Chungking to Formosa and by the first 
week in January the Peking government had been recognised by Great 
Britain and the major Asian nations. 

It was no secret that the United States was preparing the way for earl 
recognition. ` Panikkar refers in thjs connection to Foster Dulles’ book 
War and Peace but he does not mention the statements issued by President 
Truman and Dean Acheson on January 5th, 1950: they declared that if the 
Government in Peking took possession of Formosa the United States 
would not intervene for all the Allies were agreed that, by the terms of 
surrender imposed on Japan, Formosa had become once more a province 
of China. Nor does he mention the MċCarthy witchhunt which impelled 
Truman a few months later to abandon this policy and adopt instead a 
policy of persuading what the Russians call the satellites on America’s 
payroll to decide that the government of China was not the government 
in control of the mainland but the refugee government on Formosa, . 

When the Korea war broke out American troops were sent to the support 
of Syngman Rhee and the Seventh Fleet was sent to cordon off Formosa. 
This was a direct threat to China but “ the Chinese behaved with exemplary 
patience and restraint ” and during the first three months of the Korean 
war “ there was nothing in the atmosphere of Peking to give anyone the 
impression that anything unusual had happened.” In September when it 
became apparent that General MacArthur was about to cross the 38th 
parallel Panikkar was informed that China would intervene: “ we know 
what we are in for but at all costs American aggression has to be stopped.” 
When the United Nations “ obliquely recognised ” the invasion of North 
Korea, Panikkar wrote in his diary “ So America has knowingly elected for 
war, with Britain following.” Panikkar’s warnings went unheeded but 

in November proclamations in red were posted everywhere on the 
in Peking calling upon the people to “aid Korea, resist America, 
defend the Fatherland, protect the home.” Massive intervention in 
Korea re-established P s credit but the danger now was that the 
Americans, having suffered a disastrous defeat, might in desperation attack 
Manchuria and the Chinese were certain that if Manchuria were attacked ` 
Russia would intervene. Panikkar joined in the efforts that were made to 
a conference for a peaceful settlement of Far Eastern issues but he 
knew that “ the Americana were determined to use the whip mercilessly 
and line up their friends to get China declared an aggressor.” More than 
a year had ta elapse before the matter could be taken up again and by then 
Panikkar’s mission was drawing to its close. 

Panikkar was grea impressed with all he saw in the villages he visited 
in various parts of . The main impression he had was one of 
“ freedom, sa a e T a o a E ioe eaten 
ance and desire to achieve things. The land reform had broken the chains, 
made the villager free and given him a sense of dignity and self respect. 
That is a great achievement.” In a village near Yenan, the celebrated cave « 
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city in the loess highlands of the northwest, which was Mao Tee-tung’s 
headquarters for eleven years, the chairman of the village had come to 
Yenan as a wandering beggar had been allotted the usual acre and a quarter 
of land and had then evolved a mutual aid system in which six out of the 
eleven families in the village joined under his leadership. Panikkar des- 
cribes this system as a “ collectivisation in miniature proceeding from the 
people and not imposed by the state.” and it seemed to be much more 
effective than the ‘complicated system of land consolidation attempted in 
different of India.” 

The ese are intensly proud of China and its ancient civilisation 
and in their Aan the art, philosophy and literature, which are so great 
a part of their Chinese inheritance, are also the foundation on which a new 
society is now being built up. One example to which Panikkar draws 
attention is the interest now being taken in Tunhuang the place beyond 
the Gobi desert where Indian monks bringing Buddhiam into China and 
Chinese pilgrims to India built their caves for retirement and meditation 
and embellished them with paintings which are among the supreme 
expressions of mural art. The authorities of new China were quick to 
realise the immense value of this great repertory of Chinese art and 
“today a revival of Sino-Indian artistic traditions may be witnessed in 
these desert areas where the two countries co-operated so fruitfully many 
centuries ago. 

Panikkar believes that the government of new China is “ run by men and 
wormen who are prepared to put their best into the service of the state,” 
but he does not shut his eyes to the less satisfactory aspects.of the new 
regime. He thinks that there was justification for the liquidation of counter- 
revolutionaries for plans had been worked out by the Americans and the 
Kuomintang for launching invasions of the mainland from Formosa and 
remnants of the Kuomintang had been left behind to form the nucleus of 
rebellion and resistance. As regards missionaries China had a clear 
and unanswerable case for mission work had been carried on under the 
protection of extraterritorialty, but Pannikar was shocked at the measures 
taken against missionaries, nuns and Christian priests to render their lives 
altogether miserable. ‘ As a friend of China interested in her good name,” 
he took the matter up on more than one occasion but without much success, 

Even more damaging to China was the treatment accorded to the em- 
bassies of foreign countries after the Kuomintang government had 
abandoned Nanking and even five months later after the proclamation of 
the new government in Peking. China’s attitude towards the foreigner 
is still much the same as in the years before the Opium War when the - 
Outer Barbarians were confined to the area of the Factories at Canton. 
Under the Kuomintang, America was no more than “ the great barbarian 
for whose dollars and equipment China had immediate need but for whose 
culture she had no great admiration.” In view of the behaviour of the 
American colony in Nanking, which, according to Panikkar, “ was not 
such as to evoke feelings of friendliness,” perhaps it is not surprising that 
the attitude of China should be one of “friendly condescension” but even 
towards India the Kuomintang attitude “ while generally friendly was 
inclined to be a little patronising.” The communists were no better. 
When the Poople’s Liberation Army occupied Nanking the diplomatic 
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colony decided to wait on events expecting the communists to make the 
first move. “ No such move was made, They just ignored ua.” It is 
only fair to remember that this was six years ago. In recent years there has 
been a great change for the better, at'any rate so far as China is concerned. 
J. T. Pratt. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FOREIGN OFFICE: 
` 1918-1939 


a collision occurs between two cars, involving damage 
and loss of life, the respective responsibility of the drivers is 
enquired into, also the condition of their vehicles. Were the 

stecring-gears in order? Were the brakes operating? So, in accounts 
given of the circumstances that led up to the outbreak of the War in 1939, 
much has been written about the responsibilities of individual statesmen 
and of the political parties which they represented; but comparatively little 
has so far been brought to light regarding possible defects in the machinery 
which they were supposed to control. These defects existed, and the 
attention of historians should henceforth be directed to their character 
and origins. Otherwise, judgment will be one-sided and statesmen will be 
unjustly blamed. The defect which is the subject of this article is the 
absence between 1918 and 1939 of any adequate o within the 
Foreign Office for measuring the influence of economic factors on issues of 
foreign policy and defence. Yet “ Reparations and War Debts.” were a 
leading issue during the 1919-1933 period. They overlapped the problems 
of the Great Economic Crisis of 1929-1933, to which they were a contribu- 
tory cause; and those problems in turn gave rise to the advent to power of 
the Nazis in Germany and of the military party in Japan, to the expansionist 
activities of the Italians in Africa, and to the recoil in the United States 
(after the War Debt fiasco) from the affairs of Europe. The seeds of war 
were sown in this unhealthy soil: and the High Command of the Foreign 
Office—the Department that ought to have co-ordinated the views and 
interests of other departments and to have served up an agreed and 
considered programme for the Cabinet’s decision--had not been en- 
ee ee Oe eee a a 
The departments of Government went into action wearing blinkers that 
prevented them from seeing objects which did not stand straight in front - 
of their eyes. 

On the conclusion of the War of 1914-1918 the defect and the need had 
been foreseen in the Foreign Office by Mr. (later Sir Victor) Wellesley. 
Later on, he became Deputy Under-Secretary of State, and after retirement 
he wrote that“ analysis of modern-day diplomacy, entitled 
Diplomacy in Fetters. In his book he takes as his text the fact that “ with 
Europe in the melting-pot for the second time within a generation it 
becomes lamentably obvious that diplomacy has failed.” The chief 
reason for this failure had been that Governments had not realised that in 
foreign affairs under modern conditions political problems could no longer 
be divorced from economic, because most issues are only superficially 
political, but in their last analysia economic. His remedy (by now 


partly, but only partly, adopted), was the setting-up of a “ Thinking- E 
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shop,” the organisation of which should consist of: 
(within the Foreign Office), 
1. A politico-economic intelligence department. 
2. An organisation for the study of foreign political literature. 
3. An advisory board. 
(outside the Foreign Office), 
4. A parliamentary committee for foreign affairs. 
In 1917-1918 Wellesley had been concerned in the submission of proposals 
put forward by the Foreign Office for the creation of a strong politico- 
economic department which would be qualified to advise the Forei 
as to the probable reactions in the economic field abroad of the 
policies which the British Government might decide to adopt from time 
to time in order to meet the changing requirements of the international and 
domestic situation. 

Unfortunately these proposals were regarded with suspicion by other 
Departments of Government. The Treasury and the Board of Trade, 
in particular, saw in them an attempt on the part of the Foreign Office to 
trespass upon preserves which they considered to be their own in the 
sphere of international finance, customs tariffs, etc. 

The upshot of the controversy was the creation of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, jointly responsible to the Foreign Office on the one hand 
and to the Board of Trade on the other. This compromise solution not 
only failed to meet the Foreign Office’s essential need for an economic 
department, but it also abolished the useful Commercial Department 
which had existed within the Foreign Office, handing over its functions to` 
the new D.O.T. 

The ence to this faulty effort at reorganisation emerged in the long 
struggle during the “twenties” between the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury over the Reparations question, which was fundamental to the 
situation in Europe as well as to our relations with the U.S.A. The 
Treasury viewpoint was that Reparations and War Debts were creating 
havoc in the economic world, and that these disproportionate international _ 
payments must somehow be eliminated. The Foreign Office considered 
that German Reparations, due under the Treaty of Versailles, were closely 
linked with the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, that the security of 
France was involved in Reparations and concurrently in Disarmament, 
and that the security of France meant also the security of Britain. The two 
poblema therefore, could not be divorced, if the peace of Europe was to 

consolidatéd. This interpretation of policy was dominant during the 
prc’ 1924-1931; but owing to the lack of all effective communication 

etween the Foreign Office and the Bank of England—such communica- 
tion as did exist had to pass via the Treasury, which was prejudiced against 
the Foreign Office view—there was a lack of co-ordination between the 
British financial authorities and the Foreign Office as regards the policy 
adopted towards Germany. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, who was Foreign Secretary 1929-1931, was not 
unaware of the hiatus in his Office. He wrote to the Prime Minister “early in 
1931, renewing the proposal for the Economic Department. But Mr. Mac- 
Donald, advised presumably by the same influences as had opposed the 
< proposal before, took no action to meet his request. -Meanwhile, the 
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Great Economic Crisis, spreading from America, was shaking the whole 
world with various disastrous results. The origins of World War II are 
mostly lateat in the Crisis. Mr. Henderson was taken completely by 
surprise when, in July 1931, he learned the extent to which the financial 
houses of the City of London were involved in the fate of Germany 
owing to advances made to German banks with the encouragement of the 
Bank of England. 

By September Mr. Henderson was out of office and was succeedéd by 
Lord Reading. Ina remarkable booklet entitled Reflections on Some Aspects 
of British Foreign Policy between the Two World Wars (1946) Colonel 

ur Murray, now Lord Elibank, has recorded what Britain lost when Lord 
Reading, who might have been a great Foreign Secretary, handed over toone 
who was notgreat. Hestated that Lord Reading’s period of office (August to 

November, 1931) was all too short, and that with him, when he laid down 
the reins of his post, went the fundamentals of the sagacious policy which he 
had been pursuing. Lord Tyrrell, who in 1946, by then retired, 
was by far the most experienced British diplomatist alive, wrote to the 
author of the Reflections that they ‘‘ brought out very clearly the different 
foreign policies that were conducted by the different Foreign Secretaries, 
and show how the whole position rapidly deteriorated after the end of 
1931.” Another ex-Ambassador in Paris, Sir George Clerk, wrote that he 
had read the Reflections with great delight, and that “ they are a very 
accurate description of what happened in the domain of British foreign 
policy between the two World Wars.” 

Lord Reading, on taking office, instructed his department to prepare a 
document assessing to the best of its ability both the political and the 
economic-fnancial elements in the situation for consideration by the other 
Ministries concerned and foreventual submission to the Cabinet. In Novem- 
ber Sir John Simon succeeded Lord Readingand circulated his predecessor’s 
Memorandum to the Cabinet without consulting the other Departments 
and withowt assuming responsibility. In fact, he went out of his way to 
deprecate responsibility. The proposals in the Memorandum were 
demolished by the Treasury and the Board of Trade, and nothing was ever 
produced to take its place. The “‘ National Government ” plunged into the 
. great Conferences of 1932—Disarmament, Lausanne, Ottawa—and 
eventually into the London World Economic Conference of 1933 without 

y co-ordinated preparation and without adequate realisation of 
the degree in which all the issues involved were interconnected. On the 
whole, the Treasury view prevailed, with the result that at Lausanne 
Germany was released from payment of Reparations independently of 
her disarmament obligations, and this in the teeth of French reluctance and 
(according to von Papen) in spite of strong opposition from the American 
representatives. The seeds of war, sown e Crisis, were fertilised by 
the decisions at Lausanne. Germany was strengthened, France was 
weakened, and, by repudiation of War Debts consequent on the cessation 
of Reparations, the U.S.A. was antagonised. 

All this was due to a failure of the machinery of Government, rather 
than to the faults of individual statesmen. In this failure all the blunders 
that were to follow in the next eight troubled years were conceived. If it 
was the fault of any one individual, it was the fault of Sir Warren Fisher, 
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Secretary of the Treasury, who, having succeeded in 1919—under a Trea- 
sury (not a Cabinet Minute)—in getting himself appointed also to be 
“ Head of the Civil Service,” used his tremendous power not te build up 
biie tacdislicate the empire ich he hadamimed, Yet Tt indie 
if he himself had any idea of the consequences which his activities had 
provoked. His figure, scarcely emerging in the public eye, soon becomes 
obscured behind the series of disastrous events. But terrific harm had 
been done. After the release of Germany at Lausanne came the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference, the urge given at Ottawa to economic 
nationalism a outrance, the sinking of the World Economic Conference, 
1933, the et between the gold standard group of countries (including 
France) and the sterling group (including Britain), the Nazi triumph in 
Germany, the blunder of Stresa (which in the event threw Italy into ~ 
Germany’s arms), the blunder of the Anglo-German Naval Pact (which 
Italy held to be a gross breach of British undertakings at Stresa, which 
aggrieved the Soviet Union and dismayed the French), the blunder of the 
“economic sanctions” which fastened Italy in Germany’s embrace. 
Germany ever stronger, France ever weaker: the U.S.A. intent on neu- 
trality: the Soviet Union unwilling or unable to help: the passing across 
Mr. Baldwin and the Cabinet of the “terror” campaign launched by 
Hitler in 1935 and continued thereafter to cover up Germany’s real 
weakness in armaments until in 1938 she was (almost) ready to strike. 

The effects of the “ terror ” campaign contributed undoubtedly to the 
German victories in the Rhineland, in Austria and at Munich. But who 
was responsible for the spread of this “ terror,” which appeared to paralyse 
our Government—for instance, when the French turned to us in vain for 
support against the invasion of the Rhineland and when Austria was 
allowed to fall, in Litvinov’s words, as noiselessly as a leaf? Historians 
have not yet adequately answered this question. There are many who 
place the blame for our ineptitude during the troubled years on to the 
shoulders of individual statesmen, notably Baldwin—-Baldwin who warned 
the country in 1934 that “ our frontier is on the Rhine.” What was the 
break between this warning and the failure to defend that frontier in 1936? 
It is not to be found in the incapacity or indolence of Baldwin, who was 
neither incapable nor indolent, nor in the votes against rearmament 
registered by the Labour and Liberal parties. It is to be found in the 
defective organization of the central machinery of Government in White- 
hall, for which the opposition of the T and the Board of Trade to 
the reform proposals of 1917 and 1931, and the eclipse of the Readi 
Memorandum in 1931 (owing to c same departmental astigmatism 
must be held y responsible—reinforced, as it was, by the power 
given to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Treasury Minute of 1919, 
which enthroned him as the “ Head of the Civil Service ” and by the 
repeated interferences of that “ Head ” in matters that were not or should 
not have been his concern. 

Sir Walford Selby (Private Secretary at the Foreign Office, Minister in 
Vienna and Ambassador in Lisbon) in his courageous book Diplomatic 
Texlight (1953)—much criticised at the time precisely because of the light 
which it sheds upon the dark corridors of bureaucracy in Whitehall— 
has informed us that Mr. Baldwin complained (to him) of the confusion 
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which reigned at the Foreign Office. What Mr. Baldwin wanted was 
objectivity in our foreign policy. He could not get what he wanted because 
the machinery, being defective, had jammed. 

In the final stage in the disastrous progress, writes Col. Arthur Murray: 

“Through the period of the Chamberlain régime, the Head of the Civi 
Service was the Prime Minister’s closest adviser on European affairs.” 
In other words, Mr. Chamberlain had reached the conclusion that the 
Foreign Office was not adequately operating; in- this he was correct for 
reasons given above. He turned for counsel to the congenial company of 
people whose ignorance of foreign affairs was on a level with his own, 


and in this he was very wrong. In regard to the causes of the disaster of > 


1939 and ir. the interest of a true presentation of history and of:the reputa- 
tion of all statesmen and diplomatists involved in that gigantic responsi- 
bility, whether it be Baldwin or any other, it is to be hoped that due weight 
will be given to the factor of dislocation in the machinery of Government 
and to the ebsence of certain checks and balances which should surely have 
been there. The need for this supplementary machinery had been foreseen 
in the Foreign Office, which had pressed for its adoption in 1917 and in 
1931, only to run against the opposition of other departments, which, 
being inexperienced in foreign affairs, could eee nothing beyond the walls of 


their own back-yard. The prevailing system or lack of system broke 
down in 1931, and the cohesion of our foreign policy fell to bits. It is not 


without significance that from 1931 onwards successive Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries failed, totally and completely, to provide against 
the gathering storm, and all of them today have come under fierce criticism 
in one way or another. 

I was myself connected with Sir Victor Wellesley, under the Secretary of 
State Mr. Henderson’s direction, in trying to get an effective economic 
department set up in the Foreign Office in 1931. After the failure of this 
effort I was put in sone rs “the economic section of the Western 
Department,” a one-man liaison bureau. Any addition to its staff would, 
so Sir Warren Fisher threatened, be penalised by a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the total Foreign Office establishment. My “ section ” just managed 
to survive, and eventually emerged as the “‘ Economic Relations Depart- 
ment.” Its competence was rigorously limited to liaison and intelligence 
work insids and outside the office. As such it proved its utility—even to 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade. But I never had more than two 
secretaries working under me at a time. Among these, however, I am 
proud to number Sir Gladwyn Jebb (now Ambassador in Paris), Sir John 
LeRougetel (Ambassador in Teheran and Brussels, and late High Com- 
missioner in South Africa), Sir James Troutbeck (Ambassador in Baghdad), 
Sir Charles Stirling (Ambassador in Santiago and Lisbon), Mr. John Nicho 
(Ambassador in Tel Aviv). Mr. John Coulson, recently appointed Minister 
in Washington, was my first assistant and was later Assistant Under- 
Secretary in charge of economic affairs in the Foreign Office—in fact, in 
charge of my old job, but armed with an authority and aided by a staff, which 
were beyond my wildest dreams. Sic nos, non nobis! But I hope it will be 
said that I have at least the right to bear witness in this matter of responsi- 
SOY a and I know that my witness is true. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATEIN. 
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FEDERATING THE CHURCHES 


HE comparatively slow rate of progress of Christianity throughout 
the world is a subject of comment in Christian circles. It is implicit 
in the efforts to organize a World Council of Churches which shall be 


. truly Catholic in the sense that it brings together diverse Christian 


denominations genuinely seeking unity, genuinely co-operative for the 
spread of the Gospel and the coming of God’s Kingdom on earth. In fact 
Evanston was perhape the first Church Council, in the long history of 
such Councils, to abandon attempts at, uniformity of the letter of credo 
for unity of the Spirit of credimus. There is a need to take stock of 
this new and hopeful outlook; to see more clearly in what direction we 
are being led; in a word to re-appraise the term ‘“Catholic ” in the light 
of Evanston. 

Kemar aaa Hist sop aare chat cheichich Cheataniun ecdvets tie come 
ing of God’s Kingdom in the sense of the progressive conversion of all 
humanity to Christianity. We are called to invite the sheep of other folds 
to enter the Christian fold and to accept Jesus as the one Shepherd. 
There are very few flocks which have been left wholly untended, for 
each has its own shepherd, be he the Buddha or the Brahmin, Zara- 
thrustra, Mohammed or Nanuk. Each of these non-Christian shepherds, 
be it noted, has spoken to his own people in their own language, as one of 
themselves, conveying thoughts which appealed to their mentalities. 
Each is Asiatic. The indigenous religions of Africa are the most primitive 
of the folds and only Islam and Christianity have so far succeeded in their 
a sere with paganism for African allegiance. Our task is complicated 
by the fact that Christianity conveys no promise of an easy life—but then, 
neither Buddhism nor Islam promises that. Like Christianity they promise 
victorious lives but present tensions and ultimate victory. Wa ess 
and prayer, the key-notes of Christianity, are no less the key-notes of the 
Asiatic religions. The Christian bases his arguments for the superiority 
of the Christian religion on the clearer vision which the historical Jesus 
discloses of a God who is the loving Father of all mankind. 

With this introduction let us examine the claims of Christian Churches 
to the title of Catholic and the effects which such claims must have upon 
Asiatic and African minds. In the first place, every Christian denomination 
(with the sole exception' perhaps of the Quakers) discloses in its forms of 
worship either its racial or its national origin. The Roman Church reveals 
the Latin temperament—disciplined, authoritarian, logical; the Orthodox 
Church appeals to the emotions rather than to ths reason and reflects 
Greek rather than Latin conceptions of worship. The Nordic Churches 
are generally more national than racial--narrower still in language and 
tradition and conveying in their forms of worship a strong appeal to national 


` gentiment. The ancient controversy between iconodule and iconoclast 


repeats itself, in present days and modern terms, in the subtler distinction 
between high and low Churches, It is therefore quite understandable 
that the Asiatic should on the whole suspect Western Christians, who come 
to ‘Asia bearing the gift of a superior religion, of being also the servants of 
imperialism or colonialism, call it which you will. The Christian religion, 


for all its Eastern origin, is presented with the trappings—the language and 
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Titual—of the West. Nor can it be expected that Asia should eagerly 
welcome the advances of the Western denominations, save perhaps where 
local outcastes desire a fold of some sort and prefer an alien fold to no fold 
at all, The Asiatic intelligentsia sincerely prefer their own Buddhist, 
Hindu, Moslem or other beliefs, even ancestor-worship or animism. 
If and when they desire a change, they would prefer that the new fold be 
one of their own organization which would command the respect of their 
fellows. Fcllowing this line of thought we are tempted to ask: How long 
will it be before the Western Churches come to realise that their campaigns 
in Asia and Africa should take quite new forms based on quite a new spirit? 
The new appeal would be, in Jesus’s own words: “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me,” the Son of God sent by the Father to redeem a world 
created and maintained by His own Love. The new forms of worship in 
the East would be those inspired by the Spirit in consonance with local 
ideas and _ideals in the local tongue. 

So we return to Evanston.and to the interpretation of “ Catholic.” 
Surely true Catholiciam can never be attained by the persuasive and 
pervasive action of one Christian denomination either infiltrating or 
absorbing all others. That policy could only succeed in violation of 
local idiosyncrasies of belief and ritual. The unity to be achieved is 
a unity of spirit, not a uniformity of character. The initial objective of 


organic Creation was the attainment by plant and animal life of the widest - 


le diversities of genus and species (consistent with the character- 
istics of the environments of earth, sea and air) of which the living cell was 
capable, to the glory of God and the manifestation of His Power and 
Beauty. So also the objective of the creation of mankind in the Creator’s 
image is the attainment by humanity of the widest possible diversities of 
race and tribe, culture and belief (consistent with the family and social 
environments) of which the human primate is capable, to the still greater 
glory of God and to the manifestation of His Righteousness and Grace. 
God has revealed Himself to man in many and varied ways, not only in 
Nature but also by word of mouth; and the words have been spoken in 
different ways to various races at different stages of intellectual progress. 
The mouths through which these utterances have been made have varied, 
from i and priests to prophets. The places and times have varied; 
2 first messages were to Africa, now considered the cradle of the 
uman racs; then to Asia, the first continent to attain civilization; then to 
and the New World. The supreme revelation was through 
Jesus Christ, but Jesus was not the last, for the influence of Mohammed did 
much to eublimate paganism in both Asia and Africa. And the great 
theme of diversity does not end there. Compare the Buddhism of southern 
Asia with that of Tibet, China and Japan. Consider the various sects of 
Islam, from Sunni and Shiah to Bahai. Even Christianity repeats the 


theme in irs various denominations, each radically sincere, each disclosing : 


its characteristic reaction of race or nation to the single message of Jesus:— 
the Brotherhood of Man based on the loving Fatherhood of God. It is all 
one consistent story, which reveals the extremes of God’s own personality 
—at one end Righteousness, which is the perfection of moral Power, and at 
the other extreme Grace which is the perfection of moral Beauty. The 
Love which shows itself in patience towards immaturity, in compassion for 
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the sufferer and in pardon to the penitent sinner is an attitude, the attitude 
of Creator concentrating on creature the whole range of the integrated 
qualities which constitute the divine personality. 

If this view of God’s being is accepted, then two important consequences 
seem to follow. In the first place, because the human personality is not in 
this life integrated, because it still lacks that perfection of integration to 
which Jesus bade His followers to aspire, it tends in its vision of God to 
concentrate on one or other of the extremes of the divine personality. 
` It may be conscious of Power rather than of Beauty, in which case it feara 
more than it loves God. Or else it may tend to worship the Beauty rather 
than the Power, in which case it loves God more than it fears Him. The — 
former outlook is distinctively Eastern; Asian and African mentalities 
react strongly to God’s Power, they are sensitive to His mysteriously 
numinous qualities and fear the divine punishments’ which appear to 

prompt the more hostile activities of Nature. The other attitude is 
typically Western; it concentrates on the Graciousness of a God who is 
ever more ready to hear than we to pray, to give than we to ask, to open 
than we to knock, to inspire than we to aspire, more prone to pardon than to 


The second consequence is equally far-reaching. Man’s genius lies 
in organization, God’s genius in Creation. It is by God’s that the 
repentant sinner is reborn; he becomes a new creature, and when he uses 
his new-found powers to persuade others of the change of heart necessary 
to salvation he in his turn becomes a creator; and the only creative power 
is that of Love. It is man’s genius which drives him to organize ever 
greater refinements in his attitude towards God, in hia schemes of prayer 
and praise. It is God’s influence which urges man towards the more 

itual activity of Creation—in a word towards ization, Where 
Geis Christian Churches differ they differ organizationally, and in the past 
they have tried by discussion to smoothe out organizational differences 
which are perfectly natural, inherent in the vast Plan of Creation, At 
Evanston they met in a spirit of creative unity, and if in future they can 
sink their organizational differences to co-operate in the great task of 
Creation—of evangelization both at home and abroad—then a real advance 
will have been made. 

So finally we reach the conclusion that a Catholic Church, like a League 
of Nations or a United Nations Organization, can only be achieved by 
Federation. First must come the organization of Christian Churches in 
lands which are still non-Christian, and of this movement we can 
see small beginnings in the United Churches of South and North India 
and in the new Christian Church of China. When truly National Churches 
have been founded throughout Asia and Africa, a task of many generations 

ps centuries, then it will be possible for all denominations to meet— 

the old Churches of the West with the new Churches of the East—to found 
a truly Catholic Church to the greater glory of God. Each of the new 
Se ee a ee 
of Europe, but that is not the important point. ‘The real importance will lie 
ia the (eer that every national or zici Church wil siea express te 
own characteristic forms of worship, petition and thanksgiving, and will 
have its own distinctive contribution to make towards the creative activities 
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of a truly Catholic Church. When that objective will have been attained, 
then organizational differences will have lost their present importance. 
After all, even a secular United Nations’ Organization depends for its 
success on the readiness of its nation-members to make sacrifices of national 
advantage in the interests of hunfanity as a whole. And such sacrifices, 
which are at present comparatively insignificant, may in future increase 
in number and momentum: as their importance to humanity as a whole 
becomes increasingly recognized, until finally short-term surrenders of 
advantage become long-term surrenders of sovereignty. Then indeed will 
a single Warld State become possible. That is a consummation to be 
devoutly hoped and prayed for. There are prospects of friendly rivalry 
here. Which will come first? The surrender of organizational differences 
by national Churches combining to found by Federation a truly Catholic 
Church? Or the surrender of their respective sovereignties by the various 
nations to form a World State? In any case we may surely agree that the 
foundation of world-wide national Churches and their joint surrender of 
organizational differences in the interests of spiritual unity, creative,- 
evangelical, are essential to the success of a truly Catholic Church. In 
such a Church iconodule and iconoclast could meet in mutual esteem to 
worship the God and Father who commands both the fear and the love 
of all mankind. Sir Harry Linpaay, . 
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VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
IO. CAMBRIDGE IN THE ’NINETIES 


AVING passed the “ Little-Go,” which in those remote days 
included a play of Euripides and Paley’ s Evidences of Christianity, 
I entered the greatest college in the world in 1891. Christ’s is 
proud of Milton, St. John’s of Wordsworth, Jesus of Coleridge, Peterhouse 
and Pembroke of Gray, Sidney of Cromwell; but no foundation in 
Cambridge or elsewhere could boast of such a galaxy as Bacon and Newton, 
Byron and Macaulay, Thackeray and Tennyson, to say nothing of the 
innumerable statesmen who had dreamed dreams and seen visions. within 
its ancient walls. If the crowning architectural glory of Cambridge is the 
Chapel of King’s, the Great Court of Trinity, with the gateway of its 
founder Henry VIII, the chapel and the dining hall, is not far behind. 
The reign of Dr. Butler has been chronicled in a charming memoir by 
his distinguished son. Unlike other colleges, where the Master is chosen 
by the Fellows, Trinity is a Crown appointment. ‘The most distinguished 
name on the list was Richard Bentley, greatest of England’s classical! 
scholars. The omniscient Whewell—philosopher, scientist, historian; 
divine—had been the oustanding figure not only in Trinity but in the 
University during the first half of the Victorian-era. Thompson, his. 
successor, Regius Professor of Greek, was famous for his caustic wit. 
The sharpest of his arrowe—“ We are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest ’—was aimed at Gerald Balfour, whose academic career was 
much more distinguished than that of his elder and more famous brother 
Arthur. No greater contrast could be imagined between that formidable 
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censor of human ‘frailties and the kindly old man of benevolent aspect and 
gentle voice who followed him in the Master’s Lodge. After ruling 
Harrow for a quarter of a century, Butler returned to his old College in 
1886. The statutes of 1882 abolished the rule that the Master must be a 
clergyman, and some of the Fellows would have preferred Lord Rayleigh 
the physicist or Henry Sidgwick the philosopher. The latter deacribed the 
appointment as “a snub to academic work.” ‘Though Butler was a 
brilliant classical scholar he was not an academic star of the first magnitude. 

The wisdom of the choice was vindicated in the thirty-two years of his 
rule. No Master of Trinity—perhapa no Master of any Cambridge College 
—has been so beloved. If to reserved natures He sometimes appeared a 
trifle effusive, his friends were aware that his gracious manner was the 
natural expreasion of a loving heart. I for one prefer extroverts to intro- 
verts, to use the jargon of the day. He was a great gentléman of the old 
school. He looked a good deal older than his years, and we regarded him 
not merely as our head but as the father of the College. It used to be 
said with humorous exaggeration that he would shake hands with the 
humblest undergraduate as if the trembling youth were the only friend he 
had in the world; and though he enjoyed the society of celebrities he was 
unstinting in encouragement to starters in the race. He showed me 
unfailing kindness, ever ready to congratulate when academic honours 
came my way. ‘Though his heart was in the classics, he had a good 
knowledge of English political history since Chatham and Burke. His 
sermons were simple in structure, exquisitely delivered, and carefully 
phrased. He was perhaps the most polished after-dinner speaker of his 
time except Lord Rosebery. He was at his best as a host discoursing on the 
portraits and traditions of the Master’s Lodge. His second marriage in 
1888 to Misa Ramsay, who had been placed alone in the first division of 
the first class of the Classical Tripos in the previous year, had brought 
him a new spring-time and filled his stately home with the prattle of happy 
children. 


It was exciting for a newcomer to view the celebrities in Chapel or Hall. 
Aldis Wright, Vice-Master, Senior Bursar and editor of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, was dignified but remote. Philosophy was strongly repre- 
sented by Sidgwick, James Ward and MacTaggart, all three belonging to 
different schools of thought, classics by Henry Jackson and Verrall, 
mathematics by Cayley and Forsyth, science by J. J. Thomson who was 
destined to succeed Butler in the Master’s Lodge. Attendance at Chapel 
was still required on Sundays and twice in the week, and vigilant markers 
stood at the entrance like the division clerks in the House of Commons,- 
If the record was unsatisfactory, the recalcitrant was summoned to the 
rooms of the Senior or Junior Dean, both of them clergymen, where a 
discussion of intellectual difficulties sometimes ensued. 

The provision for students of history at Trinity was meagre. Though 
there were sixty Fellows, not a single historian had ever been admitted 
into that circle of the elect: even the illustrious Maitland had tried and 
failed. The Historical Tripos only dated from 1875, and the traditional 
claim of classics and mathematics to the lion’s share of the spoils was 
unchallenged. Our Director of Studies was an amiable classical scholar 
whose acquaintance with events after the fall of the Roman Empire was 
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far from prořound. Except for being advised to attend certain lectures we 
were left to ourselves. There was no Seminar and we were not taught to 
write essays.. The only test of our progress was to be found in the College 
examinations at the end of our first and-second year and in the University. 
Tripos at the end of the third which procured a degree. My“ Tutor ” or 
academic guardian played an even smaller part in my Cambridge career 
than the Director of Studies. He was a shy though kindly clergyman, 
and our relations were confined to a formal breakfast party once a year. 
His spacial task was to forward the College bills to our parents. 

e leader of historical studies in Trinity was Cunningham, who had 
introduced economic history into the curriculum, and since no text-book 
was available he compiled The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 


-published in 1882 and repeatedly revised. A mass of information was 


contained in his stout volumes, and he shared with Thorold Rogers the 
distinction of inaugurating the study in the British Isles; but he lacked 
charm of style and skill in arrangement, and we lamented that Ashley’s 
delightful survey never advanced beyond the Middle Ages. For two years 
I sat at his feet while he covered the whole of our economic history: no 
other subject éxcept English Constitutional History was so intensively 
studied. He had no sympathy with the prevailing Free Trade and 
laissez-faire doctrines of Victorian liberalism, and he used to quote with . 
ated Adam Smith’s famous aphorism: “ Defence is greater than opu- 
” Like Ashley he had much in common with the German School of 

List, Roscher and Schmoller, which stressed the economic factor in 
national strength. When Chamberlain unfurled the banner of Tariff 
Reform in 1903 Cunningham, unlike most of our economic pundits, 
rallied to his support. He was a man of wide learning and unusual energy. : 
Though I shared neither his political nor his economic views, I am 

indebted to him for his writings, lectures and personal kindness. 

I approached economic problems from a different angle in a course of 
lectures by Alfred Marshall, whom Keynes in his revealing memoir has 
as our greatest economist since Adam Smith. The Professor of 

Political Economy was a Liberal and a Free Trader and, like Ricardo, 
Mill and Jevons, he regarded economics as an independent science rather 
than a branch of statecraft. Economic theory formed no part of the 
Historical Tripos, except in so far as the study of economic history 
involved some acquaintance with the development of ideas; but I realised 
that a theoretical grounding was essential to an understanding of concrete 
questions. Marshall’s massive Principles of Economics was a hard nut to 
crack but well worth the effort. Though I was not a member of his flock 
he received me in his home with his usual kindness. He was a great citizen 


` no less than an eminent thinker, and generations of students derived 
- inspiration from his 


The dominating figure in 1» the Cambridge historical world was the 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Though the Chair had been founded 
aoa ce cl by Gisditee 1 Gece’ ie Wed cater cy’s resignation, 
it was off Gladstone to Seeley. He had gained notoriety as the 
aide cr Ee Hoes a hed ea eee Ear aa 
University College, London; but he was a diligent student of history, and 
his twenty-five years at Cambridge won for it a place equal in status to 
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the older studies. His utilitarian view resembled that of the founders of the 
Professorship. “ Why should history be studied?” he asked in his 
Inaugural Lecture. “ Because it is the school of statesmanship. Our 
University is and must be a seminary of politicians.” It was much the 
same gospel as that which Freeman was proclaiming at the same time from ~ 
the sister Chair at Oxford: “ History is past politics and politics is present 
history.” This limited conception was not due to a narrow range of 
interest, for Seeley was a man of varied erudition; but he believed in the 
division of labour and reserved for the historian the political aspect of the 
story of mankind. His dominant interest was the rise and fall of modern 
states and their relations to one another. His most ambitious effort, 
The Life and Times of Stein, presented the Napoleonic era from a new 
angle, and aroused admiration for Prussia’s heroic struggle against her 
oppressor. Its reception was disappointing, but the two courses of 
lectures on The Expansion of England, published in 1884, carried his name 
all over the world. The Victorians were waking up to the importance of 
their colonies, and the book ranks with Dilke’s Greater Britain as a political 
event. 

As the Regius Professor had only to deliver one lecture a week, it was 
customary to write out his discourse. Seeley gained by this practice, for 
his success depended on the skilful marshalling of masses of material. 
He loved large surveys, international problems, comprehensive generalisa- 
tions. In the lectures on the struggle with Louis XIV to which I listened, 
and in The Growth of British Policy, to which he devoted the closing years 
of his life, he made us visualise the diplomatic unity of Europe as no one 
except Ranke had done. He believed that the destiny of a state depended 
less on its laws and institutions than on its place in the world. 

Seeley never encouraged intimacy, but he was anxious to train the minds 
of his students. It was mainly owing to his initiative that Political Science 
had been included in the curriculum of the Historical Tripos, and he held 
Conversation Classes in his own house. It was not a Seminar, for we were 
given no texts to study and no paper work to do. Students had merely to 
walk into his dining room on a certain morning in the week. There was 
not much life in the performance. The numbers were small, most of us 
were rather shy, and the Professor, whose days were numbered, was a . 
weary old man; but there was no lack of grip, no waning of his contempt ` 
for slovenly thinking. He employed the Socratic method, and we were 
invited to explain precisely what we meant by the State, Liberty, Equality, 

and other elastic terms. Then we were cross-examined, and . 
finally he would state his own views. It was a searching discipline at a 
time of life when the eager student is apt to run before he can walk. 
Seeley never established the delightful relations with students which made 
Acton’s Professorship memorable in many lives, but we all felt his power. 
h his view of history was far too narrow to satisfy my demands, I 
owe him gratitude for his lofty standard of scholarship and his endeavour 
to relate learning to citizenship. 

English Constitutional History was taught by George (later Sir George) 
Prothero of King’s and James Tanner of St. John’s, The former had stud- 
ied under $ at Bonn, had written a life of Simon de Montfort, was - 
preparing his well-known volume of Constitutional Documents of 
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Elizabeth and James I, and was editing the useful Cambridge Historical 
Series which was designed to cover the world of the last four centuries, 
In 1894 he accepted a Professorship at Edinburgh and a few years later 
became Editor of the Quarterly Review. His lectures were clear and busi- 
ness-like, anc he honoured me with a friendship which lasted till his death. 
Tanner’s lectures were more colourful, for they were carefully written and 
were read with dramatic effect. He was at his best on the constitutional 
struggles of the seventeenth century. He was then beginning his researches 
on Pepys, which prepared the way for Sir Arthur Bryant. Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, from which Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
had learned the duties of an English sovereign, I had studied at King’s. 
Now I learned to reverence Stubbs, not only in his masterpiece and in the 
Select Charters but in his illuminating Introductions to our medieval 
chronicles in the Rolls series. For the later centuries we read Erskine May, 
then and now the supreme authority on Parliamentary procedure, and 
Anson’s equally authoritative volumes on the Law and Custom of the 
Constitution. The classical treatises of Bagehot and Dicey explained the 
underlying assumptions of the Victorian era which witnessed the simul- 
taneous decline of the power of the Crown, the nobility and the House of 
Lords. After mastering British interpretations it was a stimulating 
experience to grapple with Gneist, the great German jurist, and to note his 
admiration for our system of local government by unpaid country gentle- 
men, a conception unfamiliar to bureaucratic Getmany. 

Political Science formed an essential portion of our curriculum, and . 
there was nane in which I took keener delight. Our instructor was a man 
who wrote next to nothing but was a suggestive teacher. His course 
supplemented our studies of Constitutional History, for their common 
subject was the nature and functions of the state. I now digested the 
classics of political science from Plato and Aristotle to Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke and Montesquieu, Rousseau and Burke, Bentham and 
Mill. Neither Fitzjames Stephen’s slashing attack Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, nor Maine’s Essays on Popular Government shattered my 
allegiance ta the thoughtful Liberaliam of which Mill was the oracle, and 
to which I had been feeling my way. I have always remained more 
apprehensive of the dangers of the concentration than of the diffusion of 
power. Systematic instruction and examination in European history were 
unknown, a glaring defect long since remedied. -. Partial compensation 
was found im the Special Subjects, which were changed every few years 
and from which the student could make his choice. I seized the opportunity 
of boring toles into the Middle . My first selected period was 
the age of Theodoric and Justinian, illuminated by the eyewitness records 
of Procopius and, thirteen centuries later, by Felix Dahn’s superb historical 
novel A Struggle for Rome. My second special subject was Germany after 
the collapse of the Carolingian Empire. There is no quicker road into the 
heart of the Middle Ages than in such intensive study of the political 
institutions, social life and ideology of selected periods with the aid of the 
contemporary Latin chronicles. 

G. P. Gooca. 


To be continued. 
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ROSMINI AND PIUS IX 


TALY has this year been keeping the Centenary of Rosmini, a saintly 
priest who not only founded an Institute of Charity which still flourishes 
th in Italy and in England, who not only enjoys increasing prestige 
as the leading. Italian philosopher of his time, but who, like Vincenzo 
Gioberti, played a part in the Risorgimento. His admirers have justly 
claimed that if the Vatican had continued to support him much trouble 
would have been saved. What then was his part in the relations between 
Church and state? Eerie ser Ca pay e 
united power in which priest and people were joined in a full spiritual life, 
he saw also that the Church would suffer unless it were at one with the 
Risorgimento; the principle of nationality was a passion of the time. In 
1848 politicians were active in Turin to draw the various states of Italy 
into unity with Savoy and Sardinia. Gioberti argued for a federation with 
the Pope at its head. Rosmini wasin general agreement with him about 
this and received an invitation to go from Stresa on an Embassy to Rome; 
he was a close friend of Gustavo Benso di Cavour, a brother of the famous 
Camillo; he was known at the Papal Court as a man of wide learning, 
sound judgment, considerable means and a distinguished social position. 
He was a close friend of Cardinal Castracane. 
- To this Cardinal Rosmini wrote a long letter advocating a comprehensive 
policy. He had observed with dismay that the Papal troops were fighting 
or the independence of Lombardy at a time when the Pope had said that 
they were doing s0 against his drders. But where was order, aaked Rosmini, 
if troops fought against the command of their sovereign? What was 
necessary was not confusion but a clear policy, a policy that would range 
the Italian people with the Papacy so that, if the Risorgimento succeeded, 
the Church would be pan eee ps at the same time. Rosmini proposed, 
therefore, that the Pope should mediate between Italy and Austria to 
obtain on the one hand freedom for Italy and on the other to recompense 
Austria by gaining for her the domination of Southern Germany in order 
to save it from the dominance of Prussia. He wanted.Rome to be the 
capital of Italy, and Vienna to be the centre of the restored Holy Roman 
Empire. But there were complications: Rosmini was aware that the 
Vatican had reason to doubt or rather distrust Turin; that the Pope must 
not join in a war against Austria, that there was danger in uniting Italy 
under Turin because of tendencies in that government which, if not pagan, 
were anything but favourable to the Church. These were not the only - 
ones to cause misgiving at Rome: there it was seen that if the Papal States 
were to enter an Italian Federation, the Pope would be compromised by 
that Federation, possibly by its wars. If it was centred in Rome it must 
interfere with the administration; if, on the other hand, its centre were out 
of Rome that would detract from the prestige of Rome. And—so sceptics 
asked—would an Italian League make an Italian nation? 

As soon as he arrived in Rome Rosmini was cordially received by the 
Pope who had decided to make him a Cardinal and to give all support to 
his policy of conciliation. The Pope had already given a constitution and 
Count Pelligrini Rossi was his Prime Minister.. But then, alas! was seen 
how precarious the situation was: order had been maintained in the Papal 
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States only by that suppression which was the rule at Vienna. Once that 
was relaxed the anarchical element was free to organise. Rosmini had been 
but a few weeks in Rome when Rossi was murdered, the city thrown into 
confusion, and an attack—which Roemini was able to watch from the 
palace at the Quattro Fontane in which he was staying—was made on the 
Papal Palace of the Quirinal itself. The question immediately arose whether 
the Pope ought not to leave Rome. ee ee 
was invited to follow him. On November 2gth the Pope fled incognito to 
“Gaeta where he was received so courteously by the King of Naples that he 
abandoned the idea of going on to the Balearic Isles. To Gaeta Rosmini 
quickly followed; but he soon’ noticed that the Pope was suffering from 
- having no settled body of advisers, and that while Antonelli urged intransi- 
gence the Pcpe was substituting impulsive decisions for a fixed policy. Nor 
were all pleased with the Pope remaining at Gaeta as the guest of the 
Bourbon King of Naples. The French. would have preferred to be his 
protectors, but they did not want to guarantee his return to Rome if that 
meant liberal and moderate ideas being labelled: seditious or if Pius IX was 
still to rely, as Antonelli wished, on Vienna. At this point the influence of 
Rosmini weakened. The conciliatory line which he had been taking exposed 
ee ee ee ee 

icion on hia orthodoxy by demanding a-general examination of 
his pub works, and one of them, published anonymoualy, was placed 
on the Index. This, far from being unorthodox, was written to defend the 
Church from the interference of a powerful state, the state of Austria. 
Roamini’s loyalty, however, was unshaken and he at once submitted to the 
judgment. 

Up to now the Pope had continued to speak of making him a Cardinal, 
but at this point the idea was dropped. The last time the Pope received 
him was on June gth, 1849. Pius IX began by saying “ You find me op- 
posed to the Constitution.” “Your Holiness,” Rosmini answered, 
“it is a grave matter to deviate totally. from the line you have begun and 
cut your pontificate into two pieces. It is my opinion, also,-that neither 
now nor for some time to come can you apply the Constitution; but to 
leave the people without any hope of it nan has no good result. History 
has shown that it is dangerous for a Prince to adopt two opposing policies,” 
The Pope replied that he had made up his mind and he would not 

back the Constitution, even if they were to tear him to shreds. 
Craen clea meatia dhe diay af being ble fo mininin, de 
Temporal Power if the States of the Church alone retained an absolute 
system whil= all around them were constitutional. But the Pope would not 
budge. “If a thing is intrinsically bad,” he said “ you can make no 
compromise with it, happen what may. The Constitution is irreconcilable 
with the government of the Church.” He denounced both freedom of 
the press and freedom of association. Rosmini replied that order had long 
been maintained without oppressive censorship. 

Before leaving Gaeta he placed at the Pope’s disposal a thorough vindica- 
tion of his work, both as to hia theology and his policiea. Nor did the Pope 
let him depart without a message of paternal affection and an appreciation 
of his gifts. Nevertheless his mission to Pio Nono had been 
- The Pope abandoned the policy they had had in common, and therefore 
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the only result of Rosmini’s move was to lessen his influence at Rome. But 
does that mean that is was a-mistake? -~ 

Events in France helped Antonelli. Louis Napoleon had come into 
power with the assistance of Catholics who wanted him to reinstate Pius 
IX, who thus went back to Rome defended indeed not by Austrian but by 
French troops—but none the less firm in his resolve never again to offer a 
constitution. In other words, he was to rely on foreign forces to support 
an intransigent policy against the Italian people. But, as Roamini’s bio- 
grapher points out, if we look forward ten years we’shall find Pius IX losing: 
the Northern portion of the Papal States, and if we look forward cine 
seis eaa oe shall soe liallan Gans bote iig Rene, Be al pro 
for the purposes of the monarchy, and the Pope himself left ame more 
than the Vatican. Besides this the Vatican was at loggerheads with all 
liberal opinion in Europe without receiving any addition of strength from 
opinion that was not liberal. All this, it might well be argued, could have 
been avoided if the Pope had followed the sagacious counsels of Rosmini 
who could.have votke more than any other cleric as a mediator between 
the Risorgimento and the Holy See. C Others have argued that the Roman 
Question was one which could not be solved by any compromise with the 
Risorgimento; that the Papacy gained in prestige rather than lost by 
A eto e Po a d a bee dones. allit could do 
was to await the solution finally provided by the Concordat of 1929. These 
maintain that in a few decades history provided the best possible solution; 
and certainly the prestige of the Vatican riever stood higher in the world at 
large or in what is now Italy than it does today. It is in 2 secure position 
as an.independent sovereign power. But the Vatican of today follows the 
line of Rosmini, whose reputation for prudence and understanding is now 
also higher than it has ever been. Roserr SENCOURT. 


THE CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN MINISTRY 
OF 1905 


WO world wars have dimmed the lustre of Campbell-Bannerman’s 
memory. A new generation, alas, knows little of him, save that 

he was the Liberal statesman who restored self-government to the 
Transvaal, conferred u the South African provinces a federation in 
freedom, proclaimed t good government is no substitute for self- 
government, and familiarised the phrase, “ the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” Let these four facts serve, without embellishment, as his 
itaph and as the measure of his greatness. “ A more capable or accept- 
le head of a Cabinet,” Lord Crewe reflected, “ I cannot imagine.” On. 
December 5, 1905, King Edward VII sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and invited him to form an Administration. It was the end of 
an epoch; the star of Imperialism was waning; a meteoric social Liberalism 
was in the ascendant, its glories shortly to fade before the fearful vision of 


n. : 

Two and a half years before, in an historic declaration in his beloved 
Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain had pronounced, on May 15, 1903, 
against Free Trade, and for tariff reform, retaliation, colonial preference 
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and an “ Imperial Zollverein.” ” The Prime Minister, A. J. Balfour, was 
always Olympian; henceforth his every utterance was Delphic. Chamber- 
lain could not carry the Cabinet and resigned. The Free Trade Ministers 
failed likewise to carry the Cabinet, and they too resigned. Balfour, with 
agility, subtiety, tesilience and fortitude, contrived to keep his re-formed 
Cabinet tog:ther, doing precious little, but doing it with decorum and 
éclat. He eschewed and despised the hurly-burly of politics, but there is 
something attractive, though hardly comforting, about a Prime Minister, 
who, at the neight of a raging-tearing propaganda, could publish a defence 
of ` philosopaic doubt. Asquith blazed the Free Trade trail from one 
Chamberlainite citadel to another. The Balfour Government was an 
unconscioneble time a-dying. ‘However, by the autumn of 1905, 
Chamberlainite forbearance was exhausted, and the National Union of © 
Conservative Associations, meeting at Newcastle on November 14th, 
demanded the undiluted Birmingham programme. Within a week, 
Chamberlain arraigned the. Liberal Unionist Council and opened a wither- 
ing fire on the Balfour policy of concession to the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Unionist Free Trade Club. On December 4, Balfour, shrewdly but 
wrongly reckoning on Liberal Home Rule divergences, threw in his hand, 
His majority in the Commons was 68, but he resigned nevertheless, ‘The 
battle has not yet been fought, and yet we are in possession of the citadel,” 
wrote Augustine Birrell in the Liberal Magaxzine, merrily enough, and 
perhaps a little jauntily, on surrendering the Chairmanship of the Liberal 
Publication Department to take over the Presidency of the Board of 
Education and the authorship of the abortive Education Bill which was to 
dominate public polemics throughout 1906 and 1907. “ Like the Royal 
George, he (Mr. Balfour) sank in the harbour with all hands. 
‘It was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock.’ 
“ But she went down all the same!, ‘O wonderful, wonderful and most 
wonderful, wonderful, out of all whooping ’.” 
History has more than once invoked the designation, ‘ ‘Ministry of AL 
ot Talents.” It has sometimes been applied to wartime Administrations, ~ 
rapa a wrongly, for more than one wartime Prime Minister has 
fought of too much brilliance among his Cabinet colleagues. No 
Miner ack even that of 1806-7—has more richly merited the epithet 
than that cf Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It combined genius with 
talent, and wit with wisdom and a full mead of homely commonsense. 
Among the savants of the party hierarchy, John Morley went to the India 
. Office as jaint-author of the Morley-Minto reforms, and another so-called 
“ pro-Boer ” or “ non-Imperialist,” James Bryce, historian of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was the new Chief Secretary for Ireland. Like C.-B., 
both were born in the vintage year 1838, and both could assert greater 
claims than their juniors. Bryce, in particular, was not the man to bargain 
for himself, but in 1907 he transferred to Washington as our highly success- 
ful and much esteemed Ambassador. He was probably more popular in 
the United States than any other British Ambassador before or since— 
at least until the days of Lord Lothian, Meanwhile, at Constantinople, 
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another Ambassador had to reassure an alarmed and perplexed Sultan that, 
in Ireland, Mr. Bryce had an Armenia on his hands. The Cabinet-making 
story has often been told, notably by the late J. A. Spender, in his bio- 
graphies of Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith—the latter written in 
conjunction with Cyril Asquith (Lord Asquith of Bishopstone)—and in his 
Great Britain, Empire and Commonwealth, 1886-1935. It needs no 
retelling here. Suffice it to recall that Haldane and Grey, ever loyal to 
Rosebery, advanced the view—a view which was, at one stage, entertained 
by the King and propounded, too, by C.-B.’s doctor as well as The Times— 
that the new Prime Minister should surrender the Leadership of the House 
of Commons and go to the Lords., ‘‘ When he acceded, and was making his 
Cabinet, there were colleagues who still had singular misgivings as to his 
capacity of holding his.own against the experienced men on the bench 
opposite,’ commented Morley, in his Recollections, published in 1918, 
“ I wrote to the most important of them that, as the majority at the coming 
election must inevitably be non-Imperialist (not quite the same thing as 
anti-Imperialist), it seemed rather odd that the Prime Minister should be 
exiled to the Lords, and I banish myself to the Brahmaputra, while my 
correspondent took the lead of the Commons and the chief post in 
Administration. Asquith and I inevitably, now as always, understood each 
other; he agreed that the plan proposed would never do... .” Asquith 
took over from Austen Chamberlain the Chancellorahip of the ‘Exchequer, 
whence he was later to inaugurate the noblest of his social reforms— 
Old Age Pensions. It was self-evident that his was the succession. In the 
event, Lady Campbell-Bannerman (“ No surrender! ”) and Lady G 
both played a notable part in resolving the impasse. A. H. Aclan Acland, 
Gladstone’s Vice-Chairman of the Council (Education) in the 1892 
Ministry, and Spender and Herbert Gladstone, too, all made their distinct- 
ive contribution. R. B. Haldane joyously accepted the War Offce. 
C.-B.’s old friend, Sir Robert Reid (Lord Loreburn), a devoted Cobdenite 
and future author of How The War Came and Capture at Sea, became 
Lord Chancellor, Haldane succeeding him in r912. After a non-party 
Free Trader, Lord Cromer, had declined by cable from Egypt, Sir Edward 
‘Grey went to the Foreign Office, and thereby fulfilled Morley’s strict and 
-rather fatherly injunction to the Prime Minister not to appoint a “ light- 
weight ” in succession to Lord Lansdowne. The new President of the 
Board of Trade was David Lloyd George. It was the only occasion during 
a tempestuous journey in which h» had ever followed in Lord Salisbury’s 
footsteps. Lord Crewe, whose long ard distinguished service to the 
commonwealth began in 1886 when re was a Lord-in-Waiting, and who 
held his last ministerial office as War Secretary in the First MacDonald 
National Government of 1931, assumed the Lord Presidency of Council. , 
An old-time agitator, hero of a famed Trafalgar Square demonstration and 
founder of the Social Democratic Federation, was appointed President of 
the Local Government Board. John Burns was equal to the occasion. 
With becoming modesty, he blandly assured the Premier that it would 
ve the most popular thing Sir ’Enry had ever done! Among the, 
nder-Secretaries of State, the member for Cleveland, Herbert Samuel, 
found himself at the Home Office, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
biographer of his ancestor, the great Lord Shelburne, at the Foreign 
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Office, while young Winston Spencer Churchill, stalwart crusader against ~- 
colonial preference, took: Over, at the Colonial Office from the Duke of 
Marlborough. Here, then, was a galaxy, the like of which twentieth- 
century Brirain has not yet seen again. sack’ amme, k constellation mhia 
own right. 
The spirit of the age favoured, nay, fawned upon organised Liberalism. -' 
At the Albert Hall, London, C.-B. launched the campaign witha bold aad . 
comprehensive speech which embraced pretty well every topical facet of 
domestic and foreign policy—the fiscal question, Chinese “ indentured 
labour,” education, temperance, arbitration, armaments, economy, the 
problems of the towns, the law of combinations, India and “ the sacred. - 
. principle of the subordination of the military to the civil authority ” in 
the British Raj. The elections began on January 12. C.-B. had himself 
pronouncec. the epitaph on 4 Government which had lived by tactics and 
died of tactics. Following the convention of those days, the elections + 
lasted throvghout eighteen days, with the earlier Liberal gains speeding the 
~ tempo of the avalanche. The City of London accorded Arthur Balfour a 
safe haven efter East Manchester, loyal for 21 years, had finally ejected him. 
Five of his Cabinet colleagues were scattered like skittles, 310 M.P.s 
found themselves in- the House for the first time, and of them 220 were 
Liberals. The Khaki Election of 1900 had returned 50 bankers and 53 
railway directors to Parliament. In 1906 these figures fell to 16 and 21. 
There were no fewer than 180 Dissenters in the new House, with the 65 
Congregationalists as the strongest contingent. The decimated Opposi- 
tion totalled 157, composed of 32'devout Balfourites, 109 Chamberlainites, 
and a small but vociferous cohort of 11 Unionist Free Fooders who 
would vote with the Liberals on Free Trade. Generally speaking, the 
83 Irish and the 29 nominees of the Independent Labour Representation 
Committee (I.L.P.) were more or less pro-Administration. So, too, were 
the 24 Lib.-Labs. The Liberals alone were 377 strong, as contrasted with 
185 in 1909. They commanded an overall majority of 84. Birmingham 
_ and Shropihire, the sole Unionist strongholds to remain intact, were duly 
lauded by Austen Chamberlain as the Mount Ararat on which the Unionist 
ark had come to rest. C.-B. forthwith won the hearts of “ the new men” 
when, afte- having long suffered from Balfour dialectics, he countered 4' 
fresh outburst with a ae “ Enough of this foolery! It must have answered 
very well in the last Parliament, but it is altogether out of place in this 
Parliament. ... Move your Amendments, and let us get to business!” 
Next day (March 13, 1906) the House confirmed the verdict of the people. 
By 486 vozes to 109, it carried Sir James Kitson’s uncompromising Free 
Trade Motion, Lord Robert Cecil (the future Viscount Cecil of Chelwood): 
and seven Unionist colleagues voting with the majority. i 
Mr. George Peel, the grandson of Sir Robert Peel, has more than once > ‘ 
remarked to the present writer that many social tragedies might have been 
averted, had a portion of the tremendous resources of treasure i 
under Free Trade been earlier diverted to social betterment. is 
indeed trie. Gladstone’s preoccupation with Ireland, the Í 
between (ma J. L. Hammond’s words) “ the ore of empire and the spirit 
of justice,” and Liberal Unionist Home Rule perplexities and anxieties, 
delayed fcr twenty ‘years the enactment of a reform programme, eee. 
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much credit is due to A. J. Mundella, President of the Board of Trade in 
1892-5, creator of the labour department, and; | subject of a searching study 
by Mr. W. H. Armytage. The tumultuous victory which the Free Trade 
forces wrested at the polls in 1906 gave new heart and a vastly accelerated 
momentum to the forces of social justice. C.-B. was a Free Trader because 
he was a social reformer, and a social reformer because he was a Free 
Trader. Unlike certain Unionist Free Traders, he held Free Trade to be a 
major social reform, and the sheet anchor, too, of other reforms, Alluding 
. in his Memoirs to the annual volumes of statutes, Lord Samuel has written, 
.“ Anyone glancing in a library at the shelf of volumes for the first decade 
` -of the century it notice at once how thin, and growing thinner, are those 
of the years 1903, 1904 and 1905, and how sudden is the change to the 
portly volumes of the years that followed. The line between them was 
precisely the date when a tired and dispirited Government gave place to a 
fresh and lively successor.” The famous Trade Disputes Act belonged to 
this period. In 1906 the Government introduced its Bill to extend the 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents Act, with Herbert Gladstone, the 
Home Secretary, devoting himself to the clauses concerning accidents, 
and the Under-Secretary, young Mr. Herbert Samuel, then aged 36, 
in the clauses on industrial diseases. The new Act brought in 
six million more people than its predecessor of 1897, and some thirty 
countries took over its main provisions. In 1907 Mr. Samuel introduced 
the Bill that established the probation system, and his Children Act, 
comprising 119 clauses and 72 pages of print, became law in 1908. 
Meanwhile, in 1906, the Provision of Meals Act empowered educational 
authorities to feed necessitous school children, and a Medical Inspection 
Act for all school children followed in 1908. A Census of Prodtiction Act 
furnished a basis for the scientific study of industrial labour questions, and 
coal-miners won their Act for an eight-hour day. “‘ If this Parliament was 
distinguished from all others, it was for its extraordinary attention to 
business,” grumbled George Younger, M.P. (Scotsman, October 27, 1906), 
“ This was very hard on him and others who had other interests to attend 
to, and he hoped it would not be a continuous institution, and that, at all 
yevents, the earlier part of the season would be shorter.” But old political 
hands have been wont to asseverate that it was a wondrous Parliament, 
‘embracing, as it did, such men of letters as Hilaire Belloc, G. P. Gooch, 
A. E. W. Mason and Harold Cox. 

By early April, 1908, after a 2g-month tenure of the Premiership, 
Campbell-Bannerman was a dying man. A reluctant Sovereign accepted 
his resignation. Asquith ruled in his stead. On April 22, 1908, C.-B. 
died. If his character and personality can be epitomised in a single word, 
that word is humanity. I remember a National Liberal Club dinner of 17 
years ago at which Lord Crewe and Lord Ponsonby paid tribute to his 
memory—to his profoundly international outlook, his distinctively Euro- 
pean regard for the Concert of Europe and all it implies, his love of 
France and oe shops and shopkeepers, his friendly intercourse, with 
humble people, the way he had with him in the lobbies (“ How is the 
pees ping? ”), his comments on applicants for honours, his 
nicknames for colleagues, and his calculated indiscretions, for example, in 
the sensational speech on “ methods of barbarism ” (an allusion to the 
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concentration camps for homeless Boer women and children), and the 
lished French of a quite unparalleled address, two days after the Czar 
Ere dissolved the Duma, to the Inter-Parliamentary Union, deftly slipping. 
in an additional sentence, “ La Duma est morte, vive la Duma.” : 
E. A. ‘Leasing has, by the way, pointed out to me that Russian nouns 
have no gencer.) The last word can be safely left to Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Radical prototype of the Third Republic. Clemenceau, then Prime 
. „Minister of France, came from Paris to Westminster Abbey “ to place a 
wreath on tke bier of a friend who was a great figure, a true Liberal, and a 
man who knew how to brave unpopularity when his convictions required 
him to do so.’ Deryck ABEL. 


AN ELIZABETHAN FRIENDSHIP 


T-was at the house of Wechsel, the printer, in Frankfurt that they met in 
L 572; Philip Sidney was seventeen and the elderly Burgundian 
- scholar-diplomat Hubert Languet aged fifty. Both had just escaped from 
the nightmere of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris where perhaps 
they had already seen one another. Not only was Sidney haunted by the 
horrors he had witnessed but, as a Dudley on his mother’s side, he was 
fired with passionate indignation against the planners of the foul plot and 
especially against the Pope-who ordered a medal to be struck in honour of 
the day. Providence, it seemed, now brought the two together, for Languet, 
once a Professor of Law at Padua, and exiled because of his faith, acted as 
„an agent for the new cause, the reformed religion. This alone was a bond 
uniting them. But there was something more than that. Languet, a man 
of wide experience, recognised in Sidney a powerful mind that would bea 
joy to train, and also a natural scholar of fine breeding; a future diplomat 
and one who would further the Protestant religion. ‘These were the 
qualities which drew from Languet: “ nothing is impossible to your 
abilities.” Even then the older man found that the young 
sini and Gete were exteaprdinarily- mature for his age and added to all 
this Sidney possessed a personal charm which drew everyone to him. 

To see this meeting other eyes we turn to Fulke Greville’s life of 
Sidney, expressed in original idiomatic prose: “ It was in Franckford when 
lodged in Wechsel’s house,” he wrote, “ this ingenuous old man’s fulness of 
knowledge. travailing as much to be delivered from abundance by teaching 
as Sir Philip’s rich nature and industry thirsted to be taught and manured, 
this Harmony of a humble Hearer to an excellent teacher so equally fitted 
them both that of a natural descent both in love, and plenty, the elder grew 
taken with a net of his own thread, and the younger taught to lift up to 
himself by a thread of his own spinning, so as the reverend Languet 
became a Nurse of knowledge to this hopeful young gentleman.” Greville 
goes on to say that when these “ Dear Friends ” were divided “ a continual 
course of intelligence” by letters ensued. It is indeed these fascinating 
letters, so admirably translated from the Latin, that take us with startling 
vividness right into the complicated political world of Europe in the late 
sixteenth century. To quote W. S. Bradley, one editor of the corres- 
pondante, “ these letters reflect the distraught and feverish anxiety of the 
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age of transition with dramatic intensity.” But alas! only fifteen of Sidney’s 
letters are preserved. Soon after their meeting Sidney accompanied 
Languet to Vienna where he met other scholars of European repute as well 
as attending the Elector’s Court. Much as the young Englishman ap- 
preciated Languet’s company and learning there were evidently times 
when the devoted shepherding cloyed, and we hear of Sidney making a 
three weeks tour of the dangerous Turkish-Hungarian border, free from his 
faithful shepherd (as he called him in his Arcadia). 


It was however Italy which beckoned and in the Spring of 1573 Sidney ° 


bade farewell to the grieving Languet and set out on horseback for that 


country in the company of Count Hanau, his friends Coningsby and’ >, 


Bryskell, and his Welsh servant-companion Griffin-Madox. They crossed 
the Alps putting up at wayside inns and in the ancient cities of Mantua and 
Verona on their route to the Venetian capital. Venice, when Sidney and 
his little company reached there, late in the year 1573, still radiated much of 
its glory, although her greatest blossoming was over. Here in “ the Queen 
of the Adriatic ” Sidney mingled not only with the Venetians, but with 
French and Spaniards, armed as he was with introductions from Languet. 
The Turkish Ambassador with his Jew Solomon had quarters in the 
Doge’s Palace; merchants came and went, bringing their riches from the 
Indies. ‘Titian’s work was over but Tintoretto and Paul Veronese were at 
their zenith. i 

Languet, bereft of his friend poured out in letters the anxiety he felt 
. over the dangers that might have overtaken Sidney on his long journey, 
and scolded him for not having written to him whilst.on the way, He tells 
him to be careful “ not to let your thirst for learning and acquiring in- 
formation lead you into danger.” How revealing of Sidney’s and Languet’s 
characters are these letters, for they are gay and serious, spontaneous and 
- thoughtful, letters that only those in perfect sympathy and mutual under- 
standing could exchange. Moreover in those Elizabethan days there was 
no shyness in expressing the warmth of friendship. Languet, with his 
finger on the vital European problema, kindled in Sidney his love for the 
drama of historical events, already evidently a subject of the greatest 
interest to him as we learn from Languet’s comment in a letter: “ I need 
not speak to you of reading history . . . because your own inclination 
carries you to it.” The old diplomat further saw in this surprising young 
Englishman suitable ground in which to plant his views on the dangers 
now threatening Europe, not least the menacing and increasing naval 
power of Spain. 

For a while Venice with its colour and gaiety sufficed Sidney. He saw 
the gorgeous pageants staged on the Grand Canal, the fashionable parading 
on the Rialto; but, as he wrote to Languet, he could not admire his fellow 
countrymen who were dissipating their lives in this gay city, nor was he 
drawn to “the magnificences of the magnificoes.” ‘The older man, 
knowing Sidney’s love of study and his often too great seriousness, advised 
him to choose companions that would enliven him. Sidney replied to this 
good advice: “ I readily allow I am often more serious than my age or my 
pursuits demand; yet this I have learned by experience, that I am never less 
a prey to melancholy than when I am earnestly applying my feeble powers 
of mind to some high and difficul 


t object.” Leaving Venice Sidney sought . 


ya 
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the quietness of Padua (did “he not in his Arcadia write: “ a quiet mind 
none but thyself can give to thee ”?). In this centre of learning he settled 
for some months with Griffin-Madox. How much we are reminded of 
Lacentio’s words in The Taming of the Shrew: 

Tranio, aince for the great desire I had 

To see fair Padua, nursery of the arts, 

I am arriv’d for fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy; 

And by my father’s love and leave am arm’d 

With his good will and thy good company, 

My trusty servant well approv’d in all, 

Here let us breath and haply institute 

A course of learning and ingenious studies. 
Like Lucertio the young Englishman did pursue “ ingenious studies,” for 
writing to Languet from Padua he tells how he is studying geometry and 
astrology as well as pursuing his music. “ Of Greek literature,” he wrote, 
“ I wish to learn only so much as shall suffice for the perfect understanding 
of Aristotle. ... I am utterly ashamed to be following the stream, as 
Cicero says, and not going to the fountain head.” Previously he had 
laughingly said to Languet that he would first take one of Cicero’s letters, 
“ turn it into French, then from French into English, and so once more by 
a sort of perpetual motion it shall come round into Latin again.” 

Before leaving Venice for Padua he had written urgently to Languet 
asking him to send from Vienna Plutarch’s Lives, translated into the French 
by Amyot. Like all'the Dudleys, Sidney was impatient, he must have 
them at orce: “I would gladly give five times their value for them,” he 
wrote, “and you will be able to send them no doubt by the hand of some 
trader.” But for the moment Langeut was unable to procure the volume 
in Vienna. Sidney asked his old friend for certain books of Italian 
literature and a copy of Languet’s own history of the Polish elections. 
From books Sidney turned to politics with reports of leagues between the 
Turks and certain countries, adding “ are you not amused that we Saxons 
begin to Moslemise? ” -Indeed throughout these letters on both sides there 
is gay humour and gentle teasing. At the earnest request of Languet 
Sidney consented to have his portrait painted and chose Paola Veronese 
as the artist. The painting must be now hanging in some European gallery, 
the portrait of an unknown young courtier of the Renaissance period. 
But for Sidney’s usual modesty the portrait might be identified as et 
sent some evidently laudatory lines to be attached to it, which Sidney 
refused with these words: “. .. I cannot think of sinning so grievously 
against;modesty as to have such a proclamation of my praises, especially 
as I do not deserve them, inscribed on my portrait. ‘Therefore in this thing 
I pray you pardon me.” After his Italian stay Sidney returned to Vienna, 
and when the Emperor visited Prague he, in the company of Languet, 
accompanied the Court and was present at the opening of the Diet. 

It was in the May of 1575 that Sidney returned to England: He 
had been absent three years. It was three years spent in the Courts and 
cities of Europe, where, mostly through the influence of Languet, he had 
met and impressed the greatest scholars of the Renaissance, and had 
become the friend of many members of the reigning houses, notably that 
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of the Prince of Orange. Able to converse in French and Italian he had 
also perfected his Latin. To astrology and geometry he had added the 
art of war and also learnt from the famous Viennese master of horseman- 
ship, Pugliano, all forms of equestrian technique. Thus, carrying with 
him the reputation of one of the most gifted scholars of noble b 

that had ever come out of England, he returned to find himself a favo 
member of Queen Elizabeth’s Aas one of her cup-bearers and the 


recognised heir to the huge roperties, including those in. ` 
Warwickshire, not least that of Ta thee The ever devoted Languet 
was left to regret the distance that now them. He heard with ' 
pride of his success at court and advised him to be sure to keep in the 
Queen’s good favour. 


Änoprorahity arose Gon els tee Glens ieee when in 1577 Sidney 
was chosen as special envoy to carry to the Emperor Rudolph II of 
Austria, Queen Elizabeth’s condolence on the death of his father and 
congratulations on his accession to the throne. Languet met Sidney on his 
return from Prague and travelled as far ‘as Cologne with him. But the 
next year, when back in England, and leading an idle life at court Sidney 
poured out his sense of boredom to his old friend. Did not his 
enriched mind cry out against the narrow existence to which he was bound? 
“ The use of the pen has plainly gone from me,” he wrote to his old friend, 
“and. my mind itself, if ever it was active about anything, is now, by reason 
of my indolent sloth, beginning imperceptibly to lose its strength.” 
Languet could not agree, hae he knew that Sidney generally took life too 
seriously, telling him that he “ is far beyond his years.” Yet serious, even 
melancholy at times, we know from Spenser that Philip could make merry 
sh the herken af thee kanae feast dss ai lis E place at 
Wilton. 

In reply to Sidney’s longing for a quiet life away from the artificialities 
of the Court Languet begged him not to waste his gifts ‘‘ and bury in the 
earth the large talent which God has entrusted to you.” He sent m 
from other scholars who had met him, saying they also were afraid 


retirement would relax his vigorous energy and-love of ease over his 
spirit, which showed the impression Sidney had made on echolars in the 
European capitala. 


Often in these lettera we read of Languet’s advice to his young friend to 
marry. “If you marry a wife and if you beget children like yourself you 
gee rea ag a? grr eg aang ra a 
, thousand Spaniards or Frenchmen.” e old man feared that Sidney 
might throw away his life on some inglorious escapade. He even suggested 
a marriage between Sidney and a foreign Princess, one who was later 
unsuccessfully wooed by the Elector of Brandenburg. But Sidney had no 
wish to marry anyone but Penelope Devereux, of whom we hear later. 
eS T E land with Prince Casimir and thus had 
another ce of reunion with Sidney and of being generously entertained 
by his father, Sir Henry Sidney. It does not seem to have been a ha 
time for the old scholar and he went away disillusioned with the English 
Court and better understanding his young.friend’s wish for a fuller life. 
Later that same year, when Sidney was banished, owing to his quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford and in further disgrace through his letter to the 
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Quéten cond=mning her proposed marriage with the Duc d’Anjou, Languet 
hearing “ with great pain” of both events sent wise advice. “ You gain 
neither adventage nor honour by quarrelling with men of rank,” he wrote, 
referring to Anjou. He even suggested Sidney’s coming to Belgrum to 
command a squadron or wing of horse under La Noue, a skilled general in 
the service of the Prince of Orange, as a safer course thanstaying in England. 
But an absorbing passion eclipsed at this time all other interests in Sidney’s 
life. Penelope Devereux, his Stella, whom he had left as a child had grown 
into a lovely girl in her early teens, with eyes “ of colour black ” and hair of 
amber shad2. Her father Walter Earl of Essex, had on his death-bed in 
Ireland called Sidney his son and wished him to marry his daughter. 
Partly owing to this sacred request, and more because of Stella’s growing 
charms, which before he had ignored (see his sonnet beginning “I might!— 
unhappy word—O me, I might ”) Sidney’s love for ee be her became a con- 
suming fire, which reached its height when she was married to Lord Rich, 
against her wish, as her lover believed. To her Sidney penned most of his 
108 sonnets, known under the title of Astrophel and Stella, a series of 
love poems unequalled, but now seldom read. 
When letters continued to arrive from Languet with news of European 

affairs aoa! was in no mood for politics as this sonnet tells: 

Whether the Turkish new moon minded be 

To fill her hornes this yeere on Christian coast? 

How Poles’ right king means without leave of hoast 

To warm with ill-made fire cold Muscovy? 

If French can yet three parts in one agree? 

What now the Dutch in their full diets boast? 

How Holland hearts, now so good townes be lost, 

Trust in the shade of pleasant Orange-tree? 

How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 

Wherewith my father once made it half tame? 

If in the Scotch Court be no weltering yet? 

These questions busy wits to me do frame; 

I, cumbered with good manners, answer doe, 

But know not how: for still I thinke of you. 
Even when married Penelope seems to have aroused false hopes: 

Gone is the winter of my misery 
. For Stella hath, with words where faith doth shine 

Of her high heart giv’n me the monarchy”. . 
he wrote in happiness. But it was short lived. From that height 
fell not only fish hopes but his ideal: 

Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen snare 

Fond fancy’s scum . 

Desire, desire, I have too dearly bought 

With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware. 
Did this return to his nobler self come from the memory of Languet’s 
faith in him, and with it the truth of Stella’s wanton ways, however 
often he had tried and wished to overlook them? It must have been this 
terrible avrakening that drew forth the sonnet: 

Leave me, O love, which reachest but to dust, 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things.” 
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| _For the news had come to him of Languet’s death—Languet his sh herd. ~ 
| The wife of M. Plessis Mornay had been at the old man's bedside and had E 
Ta a ae [y tie emerson i 
cat Ee the remembrance of his belief in his 
grat i iet Be bese init recalled, offered to him with the 
father to a son:.“‘ wi charissime Sidnae, mi dulcissime fili,” as the 
old man had ended a letter. May we not believe that this friendship has 
enriched the poetry and the prose of our country? Tanopors Roscor. + 


SPITSBERGEN 


PITSBERGEN is a political paradox—this was the predominant 

impression I gained during my visit of this group of islands between 

74, and 81 degrees of latitude. They are under Norwegian sovereignty 
and were explicitly included in Norway’s Atlantic Charter agreement. 
Consequently, Svalbard, the Land of the Frigid Coast, with Spitabergen 
and the Bear Island as its most important territories, would fall under 
the supreme command of the Chief of the NATO forces. On the other 
hand, since the Spitsbergen Agreement concluded in Paris on February 
gth, 1920, is based on a neutrality clause, the Atlantic Pact participants 
could take no military preparations in that area. 

Despite a of British occupation under James I and occiisional 
and rather retical Norwegian-Danish sovereignty, the islands havé 
for generations been a no-man’s-land, both practi and usually also 
politically. When it was finally deemed necessary to establish a more 
solid foundation, these traditions had to be taken into account. Sovereignty 
fell to Norway, but that country had to accept at the outset not only the 
above-mentioned military restrictions, but also certain economic and tax 
limitations. Members of all those nations who signed the agreement or 
recognised it subsequently were assured of the same economic chances as 
regards fishing and ing, hunting and exploitation of mineral resources, 
Taxes were to be used solely for the internal needs of Svalbard, conse- 

ently they are lower than in most countries. In theory no one is barred 
Bomi sartina auc) cinniug a busines eateeorise Ea However, 
in practice only Norwegians and Soviets take advantage of this opportun- 
ity. In the Isfiord which is the biggest and most important in that region, 
the Russians own four areas only 97 square miles. They have, 
however, managed to gain control over points of strategic importance. I 
onead chat thie y-contral the ween entratice aniccusteen eetremitiia ct 
the fiord, which would probably be most suitable for air as well as sub- 
marine 

The relationship between Norwegians and Russians is fraught. with 
tension, but the Iron, Curtain is somewhat less opaque than elsewhere. 
Visits to the Soviet concessions are rarely permitted and previous 
announcement by the Norwegian governor as well as approval by Consul 
Istchenko in Barentsburg. Neither the occasionally invited Norwegian 
colliery directors nor a delegation of Norwegian parliamentarians have been 
able to inspect the mines or other industrial plants. Only two non-Soviet 
-journaliste have been permitted to visit the Russian concessions since the 
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end..of the war. They, too, were not allowed to see mines and other 
structures rumoured to conceal arms and oil. Both the governor—‘“ we 
have no secrets from each other ”—and the Norwegian mining inspector 
assured the writer that the Soviets had made no preparations whatever of 
this kind, and that all the stories of military fortifications were entirely 
fictitious. An explanation is indicated at this pqint:— The Soviets have 
recognised the Norwegian mining laws. ‘Thus, the mining inspector may 
at any time examine the labour po regulations which are strictly 
adhered to. I asked Governor Balstad to enquire in Barentsburg whether 
I might visit the concessions, and he pro to doso. However, when I 
returned to Longyearbyen a few days later, Balstad confessed that he had 
done nothing. He did not wish to force his friend, the Soviet Consul 
Istchenko, to accede to his request and thus possibly expose him to 
difficulties. Consequently, with all my desire for objectivity, I have no 
choice but to confine my report to what I could see through my binoculara, 
and what I learned from those who had visited the concessions—the 
governor himself, the mining inspector, members of the Norwegian 
ent and sports club delegates. Two or three annual sports events, 
eld alternately in Longyearbyen’ and in Barentsburg, have become 
traditional. On such occasions the Soviets like to show generous gestures 
by donating valuable silver cups and expensive cameras. 
Some two hours before Longyearbyen, or more precisely; directly after 
the Isfiord, we behold a stretch of land jutting out, some houses 
lining the hill, and a long wooden tunnel. This is Cape Heer, outpost of 
Barentsburg, the foremost Soviet concession. The former Dutch 


mining 
concern, cheaply by the Russians, is now called “ Arktik Ugol ” 
(Arctic ). From Cape Heer where the coal is mined it is brought 


through the tunnel to Barentsburg with its harbour and modern docks. 
The tunnel is of vital importance, as I was informed, since a single blizzard 
might cover the Sheed length of tracks. Except for one house, German 
commandos destroyed the entire town of Barentsburg during the war. It 
has been rebuilt more slowly than the Norwegian settlements but is now 
completely restored. Barentsburg consists mainly of rather unattractive 
log-houses which, however, are nicely done up inside. Balstad describes 
the kindergartens as first-class, but there is no school. Children of school 
age are separated from their families and sent back to the Soviet Union, ` 
whereas Lcngyearbyen on the Norwegian side and even the small village 
of Ny Alesund with its 75 inhabitants provides teachers and regular in- 
struction, Barentsburg further includes a restaurant, café, canteen, a store, 
a library, a cinema, a dance-hall and a large swimming pool. One inter- 
esting fact is that the colony is planned on far more concentrated lines 
than Norwegian settlements. ‘This may facilitate closer control of each 
individual. The Soviets do not avail themselves of the Norwegian radio 
stations and the postal, telegraph and coastal shipping services although 
they are entitled to do so. They have created their own institutions. 
Persistent rumours about forced labour being sent to Spitzbergen have 
. remained tnconfirmed. By all acounts, the people of Barentsburg seem 
neither oppressed nor undernourished. On the contrary—the Russians 
are obviously anxious to gain special loyalty through favourable conditions. 
The housing standard is far superior to that in the Soviet Union, outside 
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Moscow and Leningrad. A grading system is being used, as everywhere 
within the Communist realm, but the average wages are two-and-a-half 
times higher than at home. The minimum term of service is two years. 
The humber of women on the Soviet side is striking as compared to 
Longyearbyen and Ny Alesund. Here, only engineers, miners, foremen, 
etc., are allowed to bring their families and a few girls are engaged for 
urgently needed help in nike kitchens, canteens, etc. Every tenth inhabitant 
is female, contrasted with every third or fourth in the Soviet concession.” ' 
- I could not find out whether there are women miners, but the Russians like 
to present to strangers their female engineers and one very active woman 
geologist. I got no confirmation of repeated preas reports that only men of 
military age are being sent to the Soviet concessions. However, I did see 
photographs of stakhanovites whose nymber is estimated at 200, showing 
strong, muscular features. It will be remembered that the Soviets 
intended to arm their miners in the second world war and give them military 
training. It may be interesting to note, in this connection, that many 
people in Barentsburg wear uniform, including the so-called sport in- 
structors. ‘The Norwegian settlements house some 1,200 people, while the 
Soviet concessions are inhabited by at least 3,000. In reverse proportion is 
the coal production in the two principal places—-Longyearbyen: 1,000 tons 
daily, Barentsburg: 400 tons. Moreover, the Russian fields are nearing 
exhaustion, and the Soviet do not hesitate to make all kinds of costly 
experiments to discover new deposits. 

There is no doubt that all the Soviet concessions are not a paying 
proposition, and it is equally certain that the Russians are not interested 
economically in this work. We must conclude, therefore, that Moacow’s 
concern is of a purely strategic nature. - Air bases in Svalbard would 
shorten the route to North America and strengthen their defences in the 
Arctic Seas. The Soviet radar system would also benefit from the ition 
of the islands. Meteorological stations in Spitsbergen had siscady gived 
valuable assistance to both sides during World War II. From the Apoa 
military aspect, the strategic value of Spitsbergen to the NATO powers is 
hardly greater than bases in Greenland. Their concern, therefore, is 
more on the negative aide. They want to prevent the Arctic isles from 
becoming part of Soviet military strategy. Eyes are being cast from Oslo 
to Washington with obvious disapproval in the direction of the numerous 
and seemingly outsize ships anchored in the ports of the Soviet concessions 
in Spitsbergen. Of course, the Governor vows that no secret preparations 
are being made. But it is virtually impossible to control the vast extent 
of this thinly populated territory. Let us not forget that, even while the 
area was formally occupied by the Allies, the Germans managed to main- 
tain up to six radio and meteorological stations during the last war. 

A. J. FiscuHer. 


THE MICKIEWICZ CENTENARY 


N November the 27th of this year, the whole of Poland will be 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the death of Adam 
Mickiewicz, its greatest poet. It is a remarkable thing in any 
Sosy A ces aye. fot a a ma ees 
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that his own d cry:— 
$ E EE EE 
When home to each thatched cottage come my rhymes...” 
should become a factual reality. But Mickiewicz is looked upon in 
Poland as something more than a poet. In his life he provided a voice and 
a figurehead to direct and bind together the thousands of Poles scattered in 
exile all over the world, from Germany to America, as well as those still 
ling under the repression of foreign autocrats. When he was born, 
Poland as a political entity had already ceased to exist, and when he died 
there were still sixty years and more to pass before she could take her place 
again among the nations of Europe. At the age of twenty-six he left his 
native land, never to return, but through all those years of exile, in Dresden, 
Rome or Paris, he lived always so intensely in the spirit and tradition of the 
Polish nation and its struggle that he was able to create a body of work 
which can truly be called the foundation of modern Polish literature. 

If the works of Mickiewicz are hardly known at all in England it is 
largely because they are in formal expression and substance so profoundly 
and idiomatically national as to be almost untranslatable. And yet, 
dedicated as he was in action and imagination to Poland and its cause, the 

ung Mickiewicz was also very typically one of the new young men of 
Europe of the early nineteenth century, that romantic generation for whom 
Byron set a fashion, imbued with the ideas of Rousseau and inspired by the 
ideals of the French Revolution. They emerged, for the most part, from 
the social level of the impoverished gentry, which in Europe meant also, 

„as likely as not, to belong to an oppressed national minority. Their 
romanticism represented a revolt both against autocratic imperialism and 
the vulgarity, ugliness and cruelty of the encroaching tyranny of commerce 
and industrialiam. Hence the paradox that lies at the heart of the romantic 
attitude: on the one hand the preoccupation with the past, with the lost 
heroic ages, with old folk legends and the atmosphere of peasant lore and - 
superstition: on the other the active participation in revolutionary move- 
ments and the championship of social progress. Similarly their heroes 
aspire to move in the highest society, only to express their utter contempt 
for it; and while wearing a mask of cynical callousness towards women, 
‘simultaneously plunge into the most passionate affairs which must always 
be foredoomed to a tragic end. 

While in the last two respects Mickiewicz followed the general romantic 
pattern, being much influenced by his reading of Byron and his acquaint- 
ance with Pushkin, his political outlook was more consistent and more 
solidly founded in his experience than that of many of his young con- 
temporaries in France and in Germany, as his conception of his vocation as 
a poet was elso clearer. By the time he reached maturity, he had seen the 
armies of Napoleon, whom the Poles had hailed as liberators, crawl back 
broken from Moscow, and the champion himself revealed as a traitor and a 
tyrant. And all the hopes and impulses awoken by the French Revolution 
which he irherited at birth, crushed, after the Congress of Vienna, by a 
regime of more savage reaction than Europe had previously known. “The 
hidden grief, the haunting sense of doom af the Byronic hero had in him a 
very concrete cause, 

When Byron lay dying st Missolonghi, for a cause which he had adopted 


` 
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virtually as a personal expiation, Mickiewicz was released from prison in 
Vilna and afew months later banished forever from Polish soil. By this 
time his revolutionary Ballads and Poems published in Vilna two years 
-before, a long poem in more classical style called Gr. and the first 
two parts of a poetic drama Daiady (The Forefathers) which was to develop 
into a kind of personal testament, had made him the acknowledged spokes- 
man of Polish youth. But what he had not expected was to find thatin _ 
Russia too, in St. Petersburg to which he was first sent, in Odessa and ` 
Moscow, he was known and acclaimed by the young intelligentsia, which 
was carrying on its own struggle against Czarist oppression. The four and 
a half years spent in Russia effected in him an expansion of outlook which 
was to prove crucial to the development of his thought and action. Toa 
young Pole brought up in conspiratorial circles, Russia and all things 
Russian were pre-eminently the enemy. He was to find that there was 
another Russia, a Russia which organized active resistance to the autocracy 
of the Czar, and cherished the same romantic ideals of liberty and heroism 
as himself and his contemporaries. He was to lose many friends in the 
suppression of the Decembrist a a 1825. This added experience 
weaned’ him from the narrow nationalism of his youth, and of the Polish 
conspiratorial groups, and sowed the seeds of that conviction which later 
was to find expression in the Books of the Polish Nation and tts Pilgrimage 
that the true nationalism is internationalism. At the time his changi 
outlook was bodied forth in a long heroic poem Konrad Wallenrod, which 
told of a-young Lithuanian pagan of the fourteenth century who joined the 
ranks of the Knights of the Holy Cross in order to avenge their conquest 
of his country by striking at them from within. 7 

To the Polish revolutionaries the parable was clear, but equally clear 
also to the Czarist police in Warsaw. Mickiewicz was smuggled out of 
Russia on a British ship and made his way through Germany to Rome. 
The following year came the testing time, the personal crisis of his life. 
News came from Paris of the February days of 1830 which overthrew the 
Bourbons and established Louis Philippe. The substitution did-not inspire 
Mickiewicz with any enthusiasm. But at the end of November a group of 
young officers and hot-headed gentry managed to seize power in Warsaw, 
drive out the Russian garrison, and in the name of the “ Polish King 
Nicolaus ” declare war on the Russian Czar. Mickiewicz was caught in a 
dilemma. His early poems were the inspiration and battle-cry of the 
insurgents. He was daily awaited in Warsaw. But he himself had changed. 
To him the Warsaw rising appeared as just another romantic gesture, a 
desperate flinging of the glove in the face of fortune. It was not based on 
popular sympathy nor did its success hold out any hope of liberation to the 
peasants and the common people. In a torment of doubt he delayed six 
months before starting on his journey to Warsaw and had only reached 
Dresden when he was met by the pitiful procesion of refugees fleeing from 
the massacre after the fall of Warsaw. 

Though his doubts of the validity of the Warsaw rising had been amply 
confirmed, Mickiewicz could never forgive himself for not having been 
there, All he could do was to march westward with the growing flood of 
emigrants, establish himself in Paris where they made their h 
and give himself up to a frenzy of literary creation. At this time when all 
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hopes were defeated, all illusions shattered, he saw it as his mission to keep 
alive the national consciousness of the Polish exiles and to give them an 
active role in Europe. To this end he issued his Books of the Polish Nation 
and its Pilgrimage, perhaps the most historically significant of all his works. 

“ They say, ‘ There is our homeland where we are happy.’ But the 

Pole says, ‘There is my country wherever there is unhappiness, for 

wherever in Europe freedom is oppressed and is fought for, there is our 

struggle, and there is our homeland and our duty.” 

In this prophetic vein, Mickiewicz exalted the Poles in a vision of a 
martyred nation, whose resurrection could only be brought about through 
the regeneration of all the other nations of the world. And when, years 
later in 1848, Mickiewicz was raising a Polish legion to fight for Italian 
independence, the ideas embodied in the Books were carried further in the 
oath which the legionaries took, promising to give “ political and brotherly 
help to our brother the Czech people, and its kindred peoples, as well as to 
our Russian brother and all Russ peoples. To Israel. our elder brother. 
respect, brotherhood and help in his wanderings towards his eternal and 
temporary goals, and ‘equality in everything.” 

The Books of the Polish Nation provided at the time just the extended 
vision and invigoration which the Polish exiles needed. But the work 
which appeared two years later, in 1834, at once the climax and finale of 
Mickiewicz’e poetic life, has remained the highest poetic achievement in 
the Polish language and the most complete expression of the Polish national 
consciousness. In Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicz summed up the full resources 
of Poland’s past and defined and articulated the characteristic riches of its 
people. The potentiality of the future is contained in the realization of the 
past, and only through the conscious awareness of its inherent values can a 
nation or a people realise itself. Pan Tadeusx exhalea the very tang and 
tone of Polish popular life. In it the poet Mickiewicz fulfilled himself, 
and wrote no more. ‘The patriot exhorted, lectured, organized, for eleven 
years more, to find at last a death-bed strangely like Byron’a, in equalor and 
` frustration rear Constantinople at the opening of the Crimean war, still 
trying to organize a recalcitrant legion against the tyranny of the Czar, 
Frustrated and futile his own active efforts may have seemed, but he had 

iven to Poland an abiding spirit, a clear consciousness of its destiny, and a 
role to play upon the stage of Europe. From the date of his death 
until the present day, wherever has been the front line of the fight for 
freedom, the Poles have been found to be there with his words on their lips. 
And today they are coming into the inheritance of that rich culture and 
sharp sense of life which he ao splendidly defined for them. 
Joun ARKWRIGHT. 


JAMES MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN 


S a direct expression of ‘‘ provincialism ” among writers in English 
Aw terdency within recent years has been of greater interest than the 
Celtic Renaissance. It is not wholly new. No single modern book 
embodying the Celtic spirit in the manifestations by custom associated with 
it, melanchcly and mysticism, has had a tithe of the influence exercised by 
James Macpherson’s Ossian (1760-63), which, if it met with some contempt 
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in England, produced effects almost magical in France and Germany. 

Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion (1838-49) did in a 
` lesser degree for Wales what Macpherson had achieved triumphantly for 
- the highlands of Scotland. 

Macpherson was born 27th October, 1736, at Ruthven in Inverness- 
shire, where, after studying at Aberdeen and Edinb he became a 
school-master. His first published work, a poem entitled The Highlander, 
appeared in 1758, followed by Jupiter, published at Moffat in 1759. 
Can anyone hope to say anything not new, but even fresh, on a topic s0 
well worn? Can we say anything more about Macpherson’s Ossian? 
It may well be doubted; and yet one is always the better for a walk in the 
morning air. ‘There is a pervading wholesomeness in Macpherson’s 
writings, a vernal property that soothes and refreshes in a way of which few 
writers in his day have ever found the secret. I make this emphatic 
statement notwithstanding the jibes and ridicule cast upon the name of 
James Macpherson, then and now. His story has been well told frequently, 
but the ‘‘ Ossianic problem ” today is the quality of Macpherson’s imagina- 
tion, and not the authenticity of Fingal or Carthon. In his own time the 

` questions were perforce confounded. Whoever made the “ poems,” they 
remained as poems, exactly what they were. Nor was their appeal to 
Goethe, to Chateaubriand, and to the imagination of Europe, much 
affected by the verdict of the scholars. The charm of these bia and 
epics faded away not because Macpherson was found out but because they 
were found out, By the side of the truer poetry which succeeded them they 
could not stand. The lover of letters loses not a little if he misses Ossian. 
But first to notice, though in bare outline, the long history of Ossian’s 


e, 
Macpherson was twenty-three when he began operations. In 1759 he 
showed the Death of Oscar to John Home at Moffat; and in the following 
year his fifteen Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, was tranlsated from the Gallic or Erse Language. At the end of 
1761, after his Highland tour, he issued the six books of Fingal, an Ancient 
Epic, with other pieces; and in 1763 the eight books of Temora, another 
epic, with more short pieces. The Poems of Ossian with his discourse and 
another by Hugh Blair were the well-head of an immense literature; of 
editions and commentaries; of versifications, and of translations into several 
foreign tongues; of reports, books, and dissertations, for and against; of 
imitations and echoes, again in many tongues; and of modern articles and 
treaties on the whole story, including special studies of “ Ossian in France,” 
“ Ossian in Germany,” and Ossian everywhere. The most enduring result 
was to quicken the interest in the real Celtic poetry, both Irish and Scottish 
- on the part of collectors and scholars. Many things, of course, contributed 
to that great enterprise; but the task of putting Macpherson’s Ossian in his 
place counted for something. 

The reception of the poems throws light on the state of taste and 
judgment during the latter half of the century. Macpherson’s pretensions 
were-attacked on three principal grounds, which can be kept fairly distinct. 

(1) The earliest enge was that of common sense. He was pressed 
by friend and foe to produce the text of the Gaelic verses which he professed 
to have collected orally. This was never done; and without following him 
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through the maze of evasions, enough to say that long afterwards, when 
money was found for him by his admirers to enable him to print his 
originals, he left at his death a mass of Gaelic manuscripts which were 
edited and published after being destroyed. These are pronounced to be 
written in a lenguage which is not that of the popular poetry of any period. 
It appears that it is a translation of parts of his own English, in other worda, 
a forgery. A report made in 1805 by the Highland Society of Edinburgh 
found that no old poem had been discovered answering as a whole to any 
one of Macpherson’s “ Ossianic ” pieces. It was clear that he had had 
some Gaelic originals before him but had used them as he chose, translating 
sometimes up to a point, but embroidering and paraphrasing and adding 
and colouring. These conclusions have been driven home by the Celtic 
scholars, for whom Macpherson’s work is little but a historical curiosity ; 
and they have completely established the second and still more radical 


(2) There were many réal, traditional ballads on Ossian and Finn 
current both in the Highlands and Ireland. But Temora, Carthon, and the 
reat were wholly different from these in setting, in detail, in spirit, and in 
atmosphere. ‘There had been no old epics of the kind. The poems were 
void of humour, and of distinct character-drawing. They effaced the 
definite and brilliant pictures of the ancient life and customs presented by 
the ballads, and they substituted haze. In one way, however, Macpherson 
earned his mead. He kept the outline of the legendary Ossian, who 
had grown in course of time from the of a mere warrior into that of an 
old poet who survived and lamented princes, and who had thus 
lived on in Highland tradition. He fused cycles of stories that were cen- 
turies apart in legendary date. The Irish Cuchullin was su to live 
in the first century, and the Irish Finn, Macpherson’s Fingal, in the third, 
but in the Ossianic poems they are in contact. Finn, moreover, was Irish; 
but he, and the other “ warriors of Erin in their famous generations,” are 
appropriated to Caledonia; and the scholars of Erin, in Macpherson’s 
own day raised their protest. Worst of all, in a manner which a German 
expert describes as “ not nice,” Macpherson threw scorn upon the actual 
popular ballads which had given him some of his material. These he 

and tinted out of all true resemblance; and on such disguisings 
had modelled other poems, for which no authentic originals have been 
discovered. The conclusions, however, must not be too sweeping. It is 
not precisely known, or likely to be known, what poems he really had before 
him; nor, again, how far they may have been modified, or distorted, before 
reaching his hands, But it is agreed that he imported into them not only 
much invented story, but a tone, a mood, a landscape, and a literary 
manner which was not popular or antique at all. 

(3) A third charge, elaborated after Macpheron’s time, was that of 
plagiarism. We must admire his daring and his sense of humour in 
pe eg ee ee 

ton. ‘Thus could be seen the affinity of genius in ages far apart. But 
the likenesses could be otherwise explained. The Address to the Sun, in 
Carthon, had at once become famous, and indeed is the best thing in the 

whole series; it still retains a certain splendour :— 
“ But to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no 
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more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou 

tremblest at the gates of the West. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for 

a season; they years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, 

carele at the voice of (ean arcing. Exult, then, O, sun, in the strength 

of they youth!” 

Macpherson shows some artistry in his borrowings. ` They do not 
destroy that unity of tone which is his most singular achievement. Unity, 
it is true, speedily sinks into monotony; but that is a modern verdict, and 
was not the feeling of Macpherson’s contemporaries. Taken in small 
doses, the ‘‘ Ossianoc poems ” are still arresting, and no amount that we 
may trace of literary reminiscence can dull them altogether. On all these 
counta, therefore, the main credit or discredit of the “ Ossianic poems ” 
falla to herson, Well informed critics had noticed that as time went 
on he was half-disposed to hint at the truth and to claim the honours. 
This was his way or mode of insuring his fame against the day of detection. 
Like Chatterton he began with what may have been merely a hoax and 
ended with fabrication and forgery. His tactica, it must be admitted, 
could not have been more effective; the very missiles hurled against him 
served his turn, for what he wanted was to be noticed. To publish any 
genuine lays that he might discover, just as they stood, would have done 
little to launch Ossian. Also to acknowledge from the start his own pas- 
tiches would have awakened but a mild curiosity. When the fame of the 
- poems had begun to spread he left a loophole for the recognition of his ~ 
own “ genius.” In his “ genius ” he had doubtless believed from the first; 
and he knew that it was this, and not merely the pretence of antiquity, 
that had touched a new chord of feeling. There was to be yet a fourth line 
of attack which came from the poets themselves; but of this I do not think 
it necessary in this short essay to comment except to remark that these 
poets, without exception, overlooked his native talent.. Of this, whatever it 
be worth, Scotland must have the credit; for, as Gibbon observes, in one 
of his many allusions, sceptical yet not wholly damnatory, to Ossian, the 
poems, “according to every hypothesis, were composed by a native 
Caledonian.” 

Macpherson’s dramatis personae do not help him; they are shadows of 
shadows and they all talk alike. Ossian, the blind narrator, is the son of the 
Scottish king, Fingal, and the father of the young Oscar who is slain and 
lamented. Fingal defeats the Romans, the Norsemen and the Irish. 
A great fighter, he has all the chivalrous virtues; he is magnanimous to 
foes and merciful to captives. At last he dies and is hymned by Ossian. 
Round him and round the princes who oppose him are crowds of knights, 
with melodious names and indistinguishable natures. There are also many 
princesses, often warriors too, whom it is impossible to remember apart. 
Choruses of bards are always ready with harp and song. The cast is 
completed by the ‘‘ machines,” the supernatural figures, who are sometimes 
ghosts of men and sometimes spirits of places, and who converse or battle 
with human beings. The most distinct personage is Ossian himself, and 
the best poetry is that which he speaks, not as the author of the poems 
but as a character within them. It is not for his storiea, nor for his 
ee E nor was it these that 
cap the world. What, then, was it? and what is it in his work that 
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still retains a certain ghostly beauty? The answer seems to be, in his 
peculiar veir. of melancholy, i in the music of his names, in certain qualities 
of his language, and in his rhythm. He showed judgment, from his own 
point of view, in his choice of language and cadence. The lover of poetry, 
though he is moved here and there, cannot be trusted to read these volumes 
through. But the appetite of his contemporaries was keener. For all his 
borrowings, Macpherson kept his made-up style in a single key. 
Macpherson went to Florida and returned, wrote histories, was pensioned 
by Lord North, sat in the Commons, made vast sums of money, and retired 
as the laird of Badenoch. The vagaries of his fame while he lived are a 
comedy. We read how the greater men of letters took sides, were often 
delighted at first, then wavered, and how at last most of them were arrayed 
against Ossian. But few of these warriors, on either side were poets; and 
the two questions, whether the laya and epics were ancient, and whether 
they were good, were seldom, if at all, fairly distinguished. He died 17th 
February, 1796, at his Inverness-shire estate of Bellville (Balavil). He 
_ was buried at his own cost in Westminster Abbey. . B. Price. 


THE ROAD TO XAUEN 


Ox maps of North-West Africa published as little as twenty-five 
yeare ago, Xauën appears as nothing more than a point on a caravan 
trail leading Southwards from the Straits of Gibraltar towards the 
Atlas Mountains. To this trail, however, the town owes the respect, 
approaching that of Fez itself, in which its name is held in Morocco, for 
this was the escape route followed by the last of the Moslem rulers of 
Spain. Driven from their kingdom of Granada at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Berber refugees had fought their way back to the land of their 
ancestors in search of peace, of a place where they could lead their old 
way of life unmolested and perhaps re-create in some measure the 
civilised society they had been forced toabandon. Like them, I travelled 
with hopeful anticipation, as one always does when entering the mountains, 
though the old caravan route is now a good motor road. Leaving Tetuán, 
it crosses the plain of the Rio Martin and then starts to climb into the 
valleys of the Jebela. As the bus slowly circles its way round the lower 
slopes of the sprawling foothills the blue edges of the Riff make brief, 
theatrical appearances above and behind them. Even in the dusty month 
a ae tember there was the scent of life in the hot earth—patches of ilex 
ive followed the sides of the river bed and the steep wadis, and there 

nal springs by the wayside. Our Spanish driver stopped at a couple 
we ring by the me, Our Span diver appl ts M and 
the water was the sweetest I remembered tasting. Each new curve of 
the road seemed more precipitous, each opulent vista more worth the 
arduous climb, until, after a steady ascent of 2} hours, we suddenly arrived 
at thetopo everything. Around us was a ring of peaks covered in green, and 
atthe foot of one of them, the “twin-horned” mountain which gives the town 
its name, lay Xauén. It was this sheltered, fertile site that the survivors 
` of Granada chose for their city-sanctuary, the end of their Odyssey. 
Through the years the Spanish armies made several attempts to occupy 
Xauén, but only after the defet of  Alidel¢Rrimin the Riff campaion of 
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1926 did they succeed. The modern quarter, where the traveller alights, 
is thus very new indeed. It consists chiefly of barracks for the Spanish 
nk te and neat little houses for its wives and families, and fortunately 
es no genteel attempt at harmony with the old town above. On one 
side of the thick, bullet-scarred wall are the trim hedges and the white 
buildings of Colonial Authority, on the other the steep, tortuous labyrinth 
of the Medina, where 35 years ago onl a handful of Europeans had set 
foot. The transition is immediate and absolute, and perception sharpened 
by the contrast. I was approached by an intelligent-looking Berber boy 
of twelve or thirteen who asked in perfect Spanish if I would like him to 
show me round—it was just, he said, that he thought his company might 
make my visit more rewarding. I invited him to come along. Together 
.we clambered up an unbelievably narrow street lined with irregular little 
shops like the mouths of caves. ‘The shopkeepers sat cross-legged amongst 
their grain, flour, harness and cloth, alert and quiet, watching their small 
world go past with friendly interest but with no apparent concern for 
doing business, A visitor from outside like myself attracted no more 
obvious attention than any other passer-by; how different, I thought, 
from the hostile curiosity he arouses in so many parts of Spain. Some- 
times we stood in a doorway while a string of donkeys scrabbled past on 
the cobblestones, carrying packs which grazed the walls on either side. 
Behind the doorways were cool courtyards, their walls sometimes white, 
sometimes washed-with ochre or blue, smelling of wood-amoke and earth 
and jasmine, and of water, always. For Xauén is a place of fountains— 
at every turn there is a new one, women endlessly filling jugs and pitchers 
at the worn, gushing spout. The sound of water and the sight of so 
much green in the breathless heat make it all seem slightly unreal, like a 
sort of vast conservatory, though the air itself is clear and dry. 
We left on one side the house used by the Khalifa on his official visits— 
a monumental edifice of three stories—looked in at the school of carpet- 
making, where tiny children were learning by heart the traditional Berber 
patterns, then went up into the central square of Outa el Hammam. It 
was market-day, and amongst the heaps of wild pears, grapes and melons 
wandered the women, probing and comparing in muted, high-pitched 
voices. How amorphous, how drably uniform, how inexpressibly neuter 
they looked, dressed in the stiff ‘djellabahs’ which hung like tents over 
their heads and bodies, their mouths muffled by veils and virtually 
denied them. One imagined Balmain or Dior being ordered here for a 
rest-cure. In contrast the men stood erect and dignified in their tunics 
and turbans, their limbs long and spare, their features proud, their 
complexions often astoundingly fair. Some were in small groups, talking 
earnestly or gossiping casually, always with good humour; others were 
silent and alone. In one corner a tall, grey-bearded hill-man with a 
patrician face leaned on his staff, his right hand resting on the shoulder 
of a shepherd boy, looking into the distance. Ten minutes later he was 
in the same posture, his bright eyea, narrowed against the sun, fixed on 
the same remote point in space or time. . 
Not far from the market, in the quarter called the Rif Andalous, I 
took my camera down a narrow, blinding cul-de-sac, partly covered by a 
thick, arched trellis of vine branchea—a feast of chiaroscuro I could not 
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resist. Before I could get it focused a passer-by approached and, with 
an urgent motion of his right hand, said quietly in Spanish, “From the 
other side, Sidi, not here,” and then smiled and went on his way as quickly 
as he had come, Later I discovered how nearly I had committed the 
_ sacrilege of photographing one of the sepulchres containing the remains 
of the twelve legendary saints, warriors and scholars of Xau&n. The 
courtesy with which I was restrained was typical of the generous splendour 
of manner I sensed everywhere. ‘You are different from those down 
there,” I remarked, inadequately, waving my hand in the general direction 
of the plain and Tangier. My young guide looked up and answered, with 
the voice of one explaining the obvious: ““Nosotros somos los auténticos— 
somos de Granada.” 

In the haart of the Kasbah of Xauén one is reminded again of this 
spiritual ccnnection with the European Empire of five centuries ago. 
The fortress itself was built by Ali ben Raschid, a hero of Granada, and 
is now in ruins. Inside lies a garden, small, intensely formal and 
dilapidated. Standing in one of its dusty pathways I gazed at the 
diminutive pattern of low hedges and fronded bushes, the one or two 
eoa the weed-grown pond full of golden carp, the crumbling 

ree-ahoe arch leading out to the square. ‘There were momentary 
perfumes, sometimes herb-like, sometimes drug-sweet and heavy; 
peacocks were inspecting each other’s plumage in the shade at the foot of 
the tower, whose fragile castellations cast a delicate, arabesque shadow 
across the ground below. Beyond was the top of a minaret, incandescent 
against the smouldering brown of the walls around me, resembling in 
miniature the Giralda in Seville as you see it from the Alcazar. I was 
“touched by the atmosphere of disciplined ease, of being precisely and 
immutably in harmony with one’s surroundings which seems to be a 
quality of all Moorish gardens. As in the Generalife one has the 
privileged 3ense of nearness to, yet isolation from, the world outside, while 
all about lie the mountains which, sinking away to the Pillars of Hercules, 
emerge again on the farther side as the Sierras of Andalucia. 

Touristically speaking, Xautn is gradually getting on the map. At 
the top of the town they have built a small hotel which is modern, clean 
and well-rin—there is accommodation for cars, a terrace facing a superb 
panorama, a swimming-pool. It is a comfortable resting-place which I 
was glad of, but like the army quarters below it is an unequivocal ex- 
crescence. No amount of plumbing, you feel with satisfaction, no 
profusion of Mod. Cons., can succeed in attracting to Xauén any but 
those who come for the sake of its own especial and peculiar virtues—a 
simplicity born of centuries of remoteness, a dignity drawn from a noble 
past, a way of life which the world has lost yet can never forget. On the 
way back to the bus I was joined by a barefoot urchin who carried m 
camera and asked, inevitably, where I had come from. With m 
seriousness I told him I was from China. “How many days on the road?” 
he asked, frowning, ‘“Three days?” “More,” I said, “thirty days, perhaps.” 
“Thirty daye!” he mused. ‘Thirty days on the road to China} 

af’ J retrieved my camera and slipped him a peseta or two as I 
climbed aboard to take- my seat. He followed me, handed back the 
oney, and gravely wished me a safe journey home. Davin Simson. 
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THE VICTORIAN CHRISTMAS 


HE nineteenth century was one of the great formative periods in the 

history of Christmas as a secular institution. There had been no 

‘major innovation since the Middle Ages, and the observances in- 
herited from the Middle Ages were in progressive decay. The suppression 
of the secular as well as the Anglican Christmas under the Puritans had 
been merely an acute phase in a long story. Then the English Christmas 
was revivified and largely reshaped within the space of a life-time. The 
transformation had y when Victoria became Queen: it was 
substantially complete before she died. Christmas as we know it is not the 
least important survival of Victorianism. , 

The speed and magnitude of the changes which took place make it 
difficult to generalise about the way in which the Victorians observed 
Christmas. There were even many throughout the reign who objected to 
the celebrations altogether. True to the Puritan tradition many Noncon- 
formists regarded them as a manifestation of the Pope and the Devil. 
Philip Goe, said his son Edmund, would ‘‘ denounce the horrors of 
Christmas until it almost made me blush to look at a holly-berry." To 
rationalist intellectuals Christmas was a superstitious relic kept alive by 
commercial interesta, or at best a meaningless interruption of useful 
activities. The Russells of Amberley in the sixties, like Philip Goese 
before them, though for different reasons, treated December 25th as an 
ordinary day. Bernard Shaw later was an eloquent exponent of the view 
that but for “ the shopkeepers ” Christmas would have withered and died. 

The Victorian revolution took two main forms. A new conception of 
Christmas evolved. New institutions developed to express it. 

The decadence of the traditional Christmas had struck Washington 
Irving, Charles Lamb and other early nineteenth century observers. The 
reason for it was partly that some of the customs were anachronistic, 
resembling, said Irving, “ those picturesque morsels of Gothic architecture 
which we see crumbling in various parts of the country.” More fundament- 
ally, the secular Christmas was almost entirely lacking in ethical content; 
and the religious observances were largely formal. Lip service was still 

id to the charity and the hospitality associated with the-season but 
in practice it was little more than an occasion for merrymaking. Christmas 


‘ came to life again when it acquired a more positive raison d'étre which was 


ethically and emotionally satisfying to the average man and woman. It is 
hard to say when the turning point occurred and to unravel the causes. 
The change is sometimes attributed to the Prince Consort and Charles 
Dickens, but they were at moet agents in accelerating tendencies which were 
due to deeper forces. The new outlook on Christmas, it is true, has 
never been better expressed than in Dickens’ great parable A Christmas 
Carol, which’ was published in 1843. Nothing is more remarkable about 
the “ Carol ” than the finality of its message: it still sums up the spirit of 
the popular Christmas. Yet contemporaries were advancing similar views, 
and the instantaneous popularity of the “ Carol ” shows that there was an 
audience waiting for it. 

Ostensibly the ‘‘ Carol” was reactionary. It professed to recall the 
traditional spirit. In fact it was the mouthpiece of an unnoticed revolution. 
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Tts message to a responsive public was that those who could afford the 
good things of the season had a duty to sce that their less fortunate neigh- 
bours did not go without. As Punch was alao pointing out, it was a mockery 
of Christmas that the well to do should gorge while thousands of their 
fellow countrymen went hungry. Christmas should be a bond between the 
“twn nations” whose existence threatened social unity. There was a 
special sibility towards the children, and it was implicit in the 
í 1” that the young Cratchits had as much right to enjoy Chelatmas 
as the Royal Children at Windsor. The “ Carol” is also noteworthy for 
what it left sut. The religious aspects of the season were almost wholly 
ignored. This was in consonance with the evolution of the secular Christ- 
mas as a national institution nominally linked to the Christian feast but 
for many people dissociated from it in practice.’ But it was sustained by a 
vaguely Christian ethic—such as Dickens himself preached—and this was 
sufficient to sanctify the traditional merrymaking. It had the great advant-. 
age of transcending denominational differences. The key to the universal 

cceptance of the secular Christmas lies in this divorce from the ecclesiasti- 
cal festival. It is satisfying in its own right, but the practising Christian 
remains free to celebrate the Nativity in his own way. 

Such was the psychological background to the new Christmas. Dickens’ 
spoke for millions of less articulate people. Economic and social conditions 
were also favourable for the resuscitation of Christmas. It met the need of 
` an industrialised society for a mid-winter break from work, and provided an 
occasion for reuniting families which the revolution in communications had 
scattered ag never before. Christmas was almost alone among the tradi- 
tional holidays in surviving the attrition of industrialism, and it was natural 
that it should revive when the fruits of industrialisation began to be enjoyed 
in higher living standards and greater scope for leisure. ing . 

ity Zed the demand for consumer goods which was stimulated by 
the Christmas celebrations, and this in turn facilitated the production of 
cheap luxuries for the mass market which it helped to create. The 
institutions inherited from what G. K. Chesterton called the “ feudal 
Christmas” were imperfectly adapted to the new conditions. Hence the 
recasting of the Christmas customs. Some of the old customs were 
discarded. Among them were wassailing, mumming, the Yule log, and 
Twelfth Night. Important changes took place in others, December 25th 
became a practically universal holiday, and soon it was customary for all 
who could to extend the holiday to Boxing Day. The Bank Holidays Act of 
1871 both sxemplified and hastened this trend. The exchange of gifts was 
an ancient custom—associated as much with New Year’s Day as with 
Christmas proper—but it came to assume an entirely new importance. 

There remain the three institutions which are the main contribution 
of the Victorian age to our present day Christmas customs. In chrono- 
logical order they are the’Christmas tree, the Christmas card, and Father 
Christmas. Little is known about the circumstances in which the Christmas 
tree was imported from the Continent. What is certain is that it became 
widely known here in the early forties, spread fast, and was firmly estab- 
lished by the middle of the fifties, and that more or less contemporaneously 
similar developments were taking place in the United States and other 
cintres dudins Genny iili In Germany the tree has been a 
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regional custom for at least a couple of centuries: within a few years it was _ 
taken for granted everywhere. It is not easy to explain the sudden world- 
wide efflorescence of this ‘‘ pretty German toy,” as Dickens called it, but 

ly it was due to the pre-eminent suitability of the Christmas tree 
to a festival of the family. 

The Christmas card was an English invention which almost: at once 
took hold abroad. Its popularity hardly needs to be explained. In the 
erg of the penny. post it was a common-sense rationalism of the traditional 
exchange of greetings. The surprising thing ia that though Horsley and 
Bely bad produced the.prortypes oF the modems Chivenes cand (4 the 
forties the custom did not begin to establish itself until the sixties. It is 
hard to say why. That it met a need was shown by the extraordinary 
vogue it then enj For a generation the Christmas card was one of the 
chief and most cteristic vehicles of Victorian popular art, and the 
work of some of the early designera—Kate Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecott, for example—has never been excelled. Lastly, the strange and 
little known story of Father Christmas. ‘‘ Father Christmas ” under one 
name or another was a traditional Christmas personage in England, but 
he had never played a leading part in the festivities. He was a rather sha- 
dowy personification of the season and had not been specially associated 
with children. In the first half of the nineteenth century his bearded 
figure with holly wreathed brow continued to be used as a l of the 
season, but he meant little to the children or anybody else. Then.in the 
second half came a curious interlude in which we find that activities are 
being ascribed to him which are completely out of character with his past, 
He scaled roofs, descended chimneys, filled the children’s mocking 
The key to the mystery is provided by the other name which was used for 
the personage who was responsible for this unheard of beneficence, 
Santa Claus, as he was algo called, was the central figure in the American 
Christmas—the Dutch American immigrant who had been transformed 
from Saint Nicholas into the “ right jolly old elf ” immortalised in Clement 
Clarke Moore’s The Night Before Christmas (1823). 

It is clear that the customs connected with Santa Claus were imported 
from the United States. How, when and why is unknown, but it is not 
surprising that once here they rapidly established themselves, and that they 
should have been assimilated with the traditional Father Christmas, 
The next step was the disappearance of the ancient greybeard. By the end 
of the century it seems to have been complete. “ Father Christmas ” had 
taken over attributes of Santa Claus, and the names had become 
interchangeable. By this time the pattern of the new Christmas had been 
‘fully outlined. All that remained was for it to gain universal acceptance 
even among the descendants of those whose refusal to conform had been so 
vehement. This has happend in the present century: It has been a period 
of consolidation and standardisation. Against a background of unprece- 
dented change in almost everything else the Christmas customs handed 
down by the Victorians have become stereotyped and seemingly permanent. 
‘There have been changes in detail, but nothing of substance has been added 
or taken away. 


J. A. R. Poort. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BONAR LAW 


The long awaited biography of Bonar Law deserves the plaudits it has received, 
It was a triumph to turn the story of the least glamorous of our statesmen into a 
gripping drama of character and incident. ‘The Unknown Prime Minister’ 
comes to life in these five hundred crowded pages, with his obvious limitations 
and his sterling qualities, Beloved by hia family, this reserved Scot was very 
difficult to know well. He lived in the closed world of business and politica, 
utterly destitute of intellectual interests, caring nothing for the arts, not merely 
disliking but literally detesting music, devoting his leisure hours to chess end 
bridge. Books meant nothing to him. He was equally indifferent to food, 
social gatherings, week-end parties, and the charms of conversation. He seems 
to have possessed—and needed—no intimate friend except Lord Beaverbrook, 
Without joie de viore, his spirits were permanently depressed by the loss of his 
wife and by the death of his two eldest sons in the First World War. As a final’ 
blow he was struck down at the age of sixty-five by cancer in the throat within a 
few months of his call to the Premiership. Though Grey had equal trials to 
bear he got far more happiness out of life. 

How was it that this solitary, pessimistic and limited man helped to’ make 
history and rose to the highest poste? Mr. Blake explains the paradox by copious 
extracts from his correspondence and the testimony of his contemporaries, 


That the G ironmaster mounted so fast and so high was due above all to 
his faculty of PE ee readiness of Sitting opposite 
to him for four years in Parliament of 1906 I admired the lucidity 


of his interventions, delivered without a note except when he made a quotation, 
Next to Balfour, the Leader of the Opposition, he struck me as the readiest 
debater in his party, but there was a complete absence of warmth, charm, colour 
- and personality. He inspired respect, not enthusiasm or affection. Looking 
back at the end of hia life to the years before 19r4 he made a remarkable con- 
fesaion. “ There were only two things I really cared for as matters of conviction 
the rest was merely a One of these was tariff reform, the other was fair 
play for Ulster.” TUAR retoro had to wait ll medy years afer kie death, bu 
the fact that Ulster remains within the British Commonwealth is due at least as 
much to him as to Carson. - 

When Balfour resigned the leadership in 1911 in disgust at the flouting of his 
authority in the Veto controversy by leading members of the Opposition, Bonar 
Pee ee Se T or ee 
Long possessed a clear majority. At time, declares his biographer, he was 
Shr mate ambitious than anyone realised.” It is a mistake to imagine that 
Lord Beaverbrook had to ginger him, for he knew his powers and had a poor 
opinion of his rivals. Once elected he to assert himself by a studied rough- 
ness and indeed rudeness of utterance in Parliament which was described by 
friend and foe as “the new style.” The next three years were a prolonged 
dog-fight about Home Rule. It is not an edifying tale. The passions aroused 
by the South African War, the Lloyd George Budget of 1 and the Veto Bill of 
1g11 were trifling compared to the ferocity of the Ulster feud. Both sides fought 
with the gloves off, and Ireland seemed close to civil war when the storm broke 
over in August 1914, and ended for the time the Irish and all other 
domestic feuds. 

The outbreak of war opened a new chapter in the life of Bonar Law. Hitherto 
regarded as a hard-hitting party man, he dow appeared in a more attractive light. 
To men and women of my generation who ee - 
it is fescinating to read Mr. Blake’s admirable chapters on the three 
war—the opening phase of the Liberal Government, the middle phase of the 
first coalition, and the closing pias of the Lloyd: George dictatorahip. In all 
three Bonar Law played a and honourable part, banishing—tike everybody 
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else—the resentments of the past and devoting himself body and soul to the 
national cause. That he helped to substitute the “ Welsh wizard” for the 

Yorkshireman at the end of 1916 was in no way due to party considerations. 
et Ae intellect, but he shared the growing conviction that 
the war could not be won with such a pilot at the helm and demanded a leader 
with more fire in his belly. In June 1916, at the height of the battle of the Somme, 
Ber hie Dae ee The ee ad 
Berkshire playing bridge with three ladies. never bean intimate, and 
r aE a e a Guns tia 
eighteen months of the First Coalition were frosty. The latter, declares Mr. 
Blake, deeply distrusted the Prime Minister, and served under him with 


With the accession of George to power we enter on the most notable 
chapter in the life of Bonar Law. Having declined the offer of the Premiership 
he served the new captain with unswerving loyalty, not merely because he 
believed him the best—and indeed the only—man for the job but because their 
partnership ar the crisis of our fate bred a warm friendship the ebullient 
Celt and the pessimistic Scot. He was the perfect second violin, able, industrious, 

“ utterly indifferent-to public glory and prestige.” He grew mellower 
in character and utterance, managed the House wi eee ae oe 
regard of all parties. The Prime Minister could oe 
dominantly Conservative Coalition together without the rand eae ot his 


` . Chief of Staff. 


“The little man,” as he was called by his colleagues, was indispensable in war, 
but he seemed by no means indispensable on the return of peace, and an in- 
creasing number of Conservatives looked forward to the collapse of the Coalition. 
So long as Bonar Law remained uty Premier and Leader of the House 
nothing could be done, but in 1921 his health broke down and his place was taken 


by Austen Chamberlain. In the foll year he was well eno to join 
Paa a e re ea aei p e NET E e Carlton 
Club. on the ground the Prime Minister seemed likely to. disrupt the 


“Conservative party as he had already broken the Liberal ranks. By this time 
Bonar Law had lost his resilience, and the glittering prize brought more pleasure 
to his family than to himself. He was an ailing man and his course was nearly 
run. He declined to advise the King on the choice of his successor, ostensibly 
on the ground that he was too ill to assume any kind of responsibility, but in fact 
for the d reason that he felt no spark of enthusiasm either for Curzon or 
Baldwin. He was well aware of the un ity of the majestic Procunsul, 
and Baldwin's settlement of the American without consulting the Cabinet 
shattered his confidence in the judgement of his Chancellor of the the Exchequer. 
He met death calmly and without the consolations of religious belief. No one 
could say of him—and he would never have said of himself—that he warmed 
both hands before the fire of life. Few men who have climbed so high have 
seers Se eee OE es ae eae oes 
of their youth. G. P. Goocs. 

Thi Unison Trims: Minna: The Life and Times of Andrew Bomar Law, 1858-1923. 
By Robert Blake. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 423. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


ulations of the world are very unevenly distributed over the cele 
satis” tain Jera Kareem China. ed peta i Europe AN 
and Wala re dense ad creat Gace OF ARG, Aara Ama and Austral 
ee ee ee 
that populations have not moved in to occupy them. The British Commonwealth 


is the most striking example of inequality: England is one of the most densely 


a 
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populated countries in the world; the great Dominions are among the least. 


-A better distribution is not merely a matter of administrative tidiness but essential 


for the well-being of the countries concerned. Australia in particular had fears 
of oe aed invasion before the war, and only last year an Indian economist, 
drasekhar, proposed the establishment of an International ion 
Couneil which should take possession of some of its empty lands and settle 
Asiatic peoples on them. All the Dominions recognise the need for more people 
than ject can produce in spite of their high birth rates—some twenty-five per 
of poptlition—and Australia, New Zealand and Canada would par- 

ticularly like to'receive more ple from this country. 
A better distribution is undoubtedly desirable but it involves many problema, 
These are fully and impartially discussed by Dr. McCleary in-clear and concise 
language that makes his book a pleasure to read. He is ty well qualified 


` for the task. As Medical Officer of Health for Battersea he early interested him- 


self in child welfare, and in subsequent years he had made wide studies of the 
more general demographic problems which he has recorded in a number of well- 


known books. In the present volume he traces the in birth and death 
rates for this country and ahows how they came about, he gives an historical 
antag jan from orf ahoted and Gf the settlement of the gesat Donn: 


and New Zealand are largely peopled from the United 

Kip a and adc eee than Britain itself. Canada has a 
more varied population: ie Batak ae NE ae cea ee ee 
Canadians come next; their natural increase is considerably higher than that of 
the British and they may not always occupy the second place; there are also 
numbers of other Europeans especially Germana, Dutch, Poles and Ukrainians. 
iene een fan Ban a a oa Waist care cee 
between 1815 and 1914 it ia estimated that more than twenty million 

pecple ple left here for destinations outside Europe; thirteen million went to the 
United States, about four million to Canada and 1,500,000 to Australia. The 
first war stopped this flow and when it started later ita character was changed. 
The pre-war migrations had been mainly unplanned; they were either individual 
efforts or organised by societies with more encouragement from the Dominion 
Governments than from our own; the post-war migrations have been to a 
considerable extent planned and subsidised by the Governments concerned. , 

Although the population of the United Kingdom is larger than it has ever been 
the rate of emigration has not correspondingly increased. It was inevitable 
during the war that it should fall but in years there have been some 
disconcerting features. During the 1930’s a reversal set in and for some years 
more people returned to this country than left it; some very contemptuous 
comments were made about them in the lands they were forsaking. Dr. Mc- 
Sas DE enc pat ean easy Nea 
arrangements now made with Australia, and likely to be made with other Dom- 
inions, will check this reverse movement. In the Dominions themselves there 
are not wanting accusations—which our educationalists should take to heart— 
of lack of grit, of oe and adaptability. 

Various estimates have been made of the number of le that might 
advantageously migrate annually. Unquestionably these i alendas overcrowded; 
devastation and spoliation of the countryside are p ing at an appalling rate 
and our population is now twice the size that we can feed from our own soil. 
In recent years the net emigration has averaged 85,000 annually; the Royal 
Commission on Population thought that 100,000 was the safe limit, but others 
Se Eat Soc ee ee ee ae 
would be good for everyone. These and other p oe ey ee 
Dr. McCleary and the book can be cordially commended to all interested in the 
etibject. E. Jonn Russe... 
Peopking tha British Commonwealth. By G. F. McCleary. | Faber. 18s. 
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DARWIN AND HUXLEY 


Fortune led Darwin’s interest onto the Puao of species, and his genius 
organised the highly significant concept of evolution, In Darmin 
e crea uding for instance his married life and 
hia devotion to barnacles, this developing notion runs like a thread. When 
Darwin, then fifty, published The Origin of Species, on November 24, 1859, it 
compressed “twenty-two years of hard thought and labour” into one 
Good fortune and genius had combined to revolutionise thought. The impact 
of Darwinism on thought ia visible in the famous meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford in June 1860. Apes, Angels, and Victorians begins with 
the “Revolution in a classroom” when Huxley made his historic reply to ‘Bishop 
Wilberforce. The impact was continuing in 1864 when Benjamin Disraeli, 
again at Oxford, sided with the angel against the ape in man. William Irvine 
uses the relevant quotation as a prefatory motto, and to it owes the title of his 
book. Darwin’s absence from the June meeting, through illness, brought T. H. 
Huxley into the fight for evolution. Thus, though many Victorians in 
the book, this is ‘called a “Joint Biography” of Charles Darwin and The 
Hurley. 

The Revaluation assigns Darwin racially to the “Beaker type.” It notes, as 
Darwin himself confesses, his boyish deceits to secure attention, and his later 
“ambition to be esteemed.” It ds his sufferings as the price of his genius, 
dad raye that Darata knew himel us bea bypoction ieee and his skf nance 
receives its due; his studies of insectivorous plants and his ‘‘intelli testa”. 
on worms are inevitably included. He restricted the mutability involved in 
evolution to biological species, he found no evidence for abiogenesis, and, 
finally none for creation. He intended to be a clergyman,and was “quite 
orthodox” when he boarded the Beagle in 1831. ae Emma, his wife, 
disliked the Descent of Man because it was “putti further off.” The 
Revaluation traces his collapse, after leaving the Beagle in 1836, into final 
agnosticism. The final degree examination and the preparative studies of the 
candidates roughly correspond to Natural Selection and the mutational 
mechanism of evolution. Darwin, as Sir Arthur Keith notes realised his own 
inclination to “attribute too much to Natural Selection.” The rejection of 
this cy “‘in producing structural adaptations, such as the ating of the bee,” 
would mortify him—so the judgement runs. In the Origin individuals compete, 
and co-operation has no mention; in the Descent communities compete through 
such co-operative qualities as sympathy, fidelity, and patriotism. 

Darwin had a “favourite prises don: laine gemmules from the body parts 
lodging in the germ cells could hereditarily tranamit the effects of use or disuse. 
In 1875 Darwin may have been too old, the Revaluation suggests, to welcome 
Galton’s blows at P esis, though he realised the bias against the mere 
collection of generative elements by the sexual organs. Yet, the asseasment runs, 
Darwin would have fitted his theory to the chromosome version of heredity, 
and to the growth-controlling hormones. He would no longer attribute 
variability to environmental.causes or to use and disuse. This presumably 


assumes the removal of the age disqualification. 
Hualey, William Teyine, Observes, sought out the generalised “archetype” 
all species of a class. ‘The same plan in the “arch Medusa” and the 
“embryo chick,” casually noted, did not suggest evolution to him. The 
archetype, statically cancetved, did not lead him to the “evolutionary prototype” 
—the common ancestor. Fortune, confederate circumstances, more kindly 
directed Darwin’s insight onto the master notion of evolving species, The 
fortunate insight had also enlightened Alfred Russel Wallace, though, as 
William Irvine remarks, he accepted the role of “moon to Darwin’s sun! 
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The qualities of the two men, Mr. Irvine would probably admit, made it more 
natural, ae one ai EDE T sale ten Huxley than vice 
versa. Problems, the author remarks, would tire Huxley, the “prodigious 
ormer”; the patient Darwin solved them. The converted Huxley became, 

in Darwin's own words, the “mainstay in England of the evolutionary principle.” 
Huxley, in parallel with Darwin, BA from belief in “God and immortality” 
to agnosticism “by reading Hamilton on the Unconditioned.” Though interest 
tends to centre on the Great Twin Brethren of evolution, Darwin and Huxley, 
Apes, Angels, and ee es a lively account of personalities and ideas in 
the general milieu. meia for instance, Huxley and Gladstone on the 
Gadarene swine, and T tuseles in the Metaphysical Society which led Huxley 


to coin the term agnostic, Josnua C. GREGORY. 
Revalued. By Sir Arthur Keith, Watte. ass, 
Apes, Angels, and Victorians. By William Irvine. George Weidenfeld & Nicolson, ars. 


THE COLOUR PROBLEM 

Mr. Anthony Richmond’s ‘Pelican’ is so closely packed with valuable and 
readable information and argument as to deserve a place on.every bookshelf. 
His field is a wide one, extending over the Union of South Africa, the British 
colonial territories in Africa, and Britain itself. With interesting quotations 
from books, speeches and official documents, be the many areas where 
progress towards partnership between the races is developing and growing. He 
also examines the areas where an almost insoluble tangle of conflict and mistrust 
has arisen. Mr. Richmond finds the roots of the conflict in the hearts of men. 
An attitude of intolerance and lack of sympathy on the part of Europeans to the 
pncivilised peoples is seen in its evil ences and in Mr. Richmond’s view 
is often an expression of some paychologi complex in their own natures. An 

P of superiority-—an aggressive and overbearing behaviour—may on 

be the outcome of some underlying sense of insecurity or inferiority, 

a the African point of view, too, the problem is a psychological one. The 
contact with the new way of life, the introduction to and industrial life 
and uprooting from their native homes are inevitably disturbing. When to 
this is added the sense that the people whom they had been ready to re as 
superior benefactors and protectors do not heaitate to A ea them, usion- 
ment is added to unsettlement of spirit. The contact which might have developed 
into a happy, fruitful partnership becomes a source of embitterment. 
both sides a warped and critical attitude to the other race grows up. 

. Mr. Richmond surveys the various centres of tension and shows Africans as 
they lose their hold of their social, religious or moral traditions, displaying the 
conduct characteristic of an unstable society. Crime, delinquency, b 
of family relationships, alcoholism and aggressive and violent behaviour such 
as is shown by Mau Mau, arise. The Stana: on the other hand, not realising 
how far their repressive policy is respd responsible, intensify colour bara and take up 
policies of racial discrimination and social separation They &ttempt to drive 
the African into closed, separate communities. This, however, as Mr. Richmond 

es with much supporting quotation, is a futile effort to set the clock back. 
The Africans have entered on the path of social revolution with western 
civilisation as their pattern. They cannot now be thrown back into tribal 
conditions which in many areas have ceased to exist. If in the Union of South 
eager Government persists in trying to maintain the position of the Whites 
repressing the African and excluding him from the privileges of progress, a 

i Hie aea P negates be {he tiore tecribls bectase 1 walle alas 
be race war. Nevertheless he does not advocate, either in the Union or in the 
colonial empire, too sudden an im of European culture and technology 
upon a relatively primitive people. agricultural and industrial development 
and in education the African should not be hustled. Nevertheless the sim 
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should always be kept in mind of integrating the several ethnic groups into a 
working partnership. “Equality, co-operation and toleration will mean not 
only material prosperity for all, but the preservation of the values of peace, 
fellowship and freedom which are the essentials of the Christian-humanist 
tradition.” Mosa ANDERSON. 
The Colour Problem. By Anthony Richmond. Penguin Books, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW GERMANY 
Alistair Horne, Daily Telegraph correspondent in Germany from 1952 to 
1954, has written a timely “report on the new Germany” in some three hundred 
pages which giyes an eminently readable and balanced account of German 


developments since the war which should be found widely useful. The general 
optimism about the future of the Federal Republic which pervades the book 


by 
rips pa oe cg he tries to explain why many Germans view the 
W question differently western non-Germans. Generally, however, 
he discounts the possibility of a Nazi or neo-Nazi revival. He is at times too 


much of a chronicler, and the book gives excessive space to the e for the 
~ratification of the abortive EDC treaties” The account of the defection of 
Otto John is particularly i ing, as it is based on the author's 


acquaintance with the former F German security chief, though the 
treatinent is too charitable. Can there really be “no doubt about the sincerity 
of his motives in going East”? Can one Still epeak of “John’s integrity”? The 
‘book suffers from not forming a consistent whole. Thus, for example, Dr. 
‘Adenauer’s State Secretary, Herr Globke, is mentioned as a former prominent 
ake to the Nazi Government in the context of John’s allegations about Nazi 

tration, whereas elsewhere the author states that he mitigated the severity 
af the Nuremberg Racial Laws.. 

Mr. Horne is rightly critical of the org EET affair by the 
British High Commission. He says that “the le handling of publicity 
throughout the Naumann affair by the British High Commission provoked the 
weirdest and most dangerous misconstructions in the German Press.” But 
in spite of strong legal and moral objections to a procedure which struck at the 
very root of those elementary liberties which the western Powers wanted to 
` propagate in Germany, the arrests may have checked neo-Nazi infiltration. 
At times, the author is not afraid to take sides. He is full of praise for the 
achievements of Dr. Adenauer and hia Christian Democrats. He does not 
speak very highly of the Social Democrat leader Herr Ollenhauer. The author 
gives a vivid description of the Soviet Zone revolt of June 17, 1953. ‘There is 
a somewhat unfortunate phrase about Herr Nuschke, a Soviet Zone Deputy 
Premier, being forced to broadcast for a West Berlin station. What ha ed 
was-that hia car was forced across the sector boundary by the He 
was interviewed and recorded in the street by a West Berlin radio rter. 
The interview—a rare scoop—was broadcast. President Heuss’ 
contribution to the stabilisation of democracy in western Germany is fully 

i But a reference to him as “an elderly, easy-going Swabian 
intellectual” in connection with the withdrawal of his request for an advisory 
opinion of the Federal Constitutional Court on the EDC treaties can hardly be 


, 


Pa 


£ 


a 
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allowed to pass unchallenged. Whether the President’s decision was or 
wrong, it was not due to his being easy-going or elderly. ia 
The author is not at his ease in with events before 1933. He is 
conet io arion as Adenauer was little known outside Cologne during 
the Weimar Republic. Not only did his fame as Mayor of this great city for a 


. decade and a half spread outside its walls, but he had enough national standing 


to become President of Prussia’s “U House” and to be considered for the 
Reich Chancellorship. As to the “civilian defence ministers of the Reichswehr 
iod” who were frightened of their generals; the author would be hard put to 
it to mention instances. There were only two civilian ministers this 
the energetic Noeke for a brief period immediately after defeat, and then 
er, who was independent en to dismiss the powerful General van - 
Seeckt. But these shortcomings do not detract from the very real value of 
the book. Fane Erco 
Bach into power. By Alistair Horne. Max Parrish. 18s. 6d. i 


THE TWO CHINAS 
Sardar Panikkar had a unique experience in that he was Indian Ambassador 


“to Chiang Kai-shek’s China when the Generalissimo’s capital was N 


anking, 
and was then re-accredited to Communist China at Peking. He made good 
use of this experience, and in the second role he was Britain’s chief channel of 
informed communication with China. Britain had her own representatives 
Ride cerdan BOG nl oven Conminia Cita oe 
humiliating position: Britain had given Communist China di 
nition but China refused to reciprocate; consequently they Ca not E to 
the diplomatic corps. Chinese Ministers did not know them, or pretended not to, 
and they dealt with subordinates at the Fo Office. Sardar Panikkar does 
not mention it, but actually Mao Tse-tung did not know Sir John Hutchison 
by sight. The present writer was at the dinner reception on the first anni 
af the Indian Republic when Mao was the Sardar’s principal guest. In that 
week Britain was vainly still opposing st UNO an American resolution to brand 
China as an in Korea. Hence Mao Tse- was disposed to think 
more kindly usual of Britain, and at the dinner asked that Sir John 
should be pointed out to him. But did not meet! 

K. M. Panikkar, a man with a -stored mind, great initiative, and á 
tremendous interest both in people of all sorts and conditions and in things 
political, historical artistic and philosophic, soon became the star 
diplomat in Peig Hei He it was whom Mao Tse-tung summoned at the dead 
of en ao are. the warning that if MacArthur’s forces crossed the 38th parallel 

intervene. mee ihe Indian Government believed him but’ the 
oe did not heed and General MacArthur, who had told “the boys” that 
they would be home for Christmas, paid dearly for it when the Northerners 
overran the Korean peninsula down to the S.E. corner. 

The publisher's note calls this “an intriguing and absorbing book by one of 
India’s moet brilliant and controversial men.” Both adjectives are appropriate, 
and the Sardar’s intimate revelations, not only of intimate diplomatic conver: 
sations; “but also of his own independent activities in acute crises, are unusual i 
in the case of one who is still serving, and are more in the American tradition-of 
Pee ae a eee ee ee ee 
inherited from Britgin. One or two questions pose themselves. Sardar 
Panikkar tells us that he attached much more importance to Traman’s action 
in Taiwan (Formosa) than to UN intervention in Korea, It seemed to him 
that the Americans had stepped directly into the civil war, which had effectively 
ended with the flight of the Kuonintang forces from the mainland; UN 
intervention in Korea caused no reaction in Peking, but American intervention 
in Taiwan was considered a direct threat: Accordingly—epparently on his 
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own initiative—Sardar Panikkar called at the Chinese Foreign Office and 
suggested that the question could be settled “by referring it to the Security 
Council with China taking her legitimate place and consequently the Soviets 

iving up their cott and returning to their vacant seat. The Chinese 
Government whereupon Mr. Nehru put forward theae proposals to 
Stalin and Dean Acheson. 

Stalin, of cowree, leapt at this and immediately accepted “on the indispensable 
condition” of the Peking Government being given a seat and, knowing well that 
Mr. Acheson neither could nor would these proposala, published them 
through Tass before he had a chance to reply. 

What are we to make of this? Had the proposals been adopted, the Security 
Council, which -nad been able to intervene (under Indian chairmanship) 
on behalf of the South Koreans because Russia was boycotting the Council in 
the month in which the aggression took place, would have been saddled with 
two Powers prepared to use the veto easly to any extent. Sardar Panikkar 
admits that “on second thoughts I realised that the proposal of seating Peking 
in the Security Council, however legitimate, reasonable and logical, would be 
resisted by the Americans... . Acheson of course turned down the proposal on 
> the ground that the question. on of Peking’s membership of the Security Council 

was unrelated to the issue.” As a possible explanation of this ipi 

move, it looks aa if Sardar Panikkar accepted the statement put forward 
‘Chinese and Russian Press that the southern Koreans were the 
The book is full of interest and variety. The author draws freely Fom tts 
, tells us of his tours in China and the varied assortment of people he met, 
rofesors, “eccentrics,” peasants and all. Nor is it all about China., The 
ndian interludes are lively. ARTHUR MOORE. 
In Two Chinas, By K. M. Panikkar, George Allen & Unwin. ras. 6d. 


A CHINESE STUDY OF SPENSER 


. The author of this remarkable book is a young Chinese scholar, who has 
atudied in Edinburgh and Cambridge, and has made himself familiar with 
Eutopean literature, classical, medieval and Renaissance, and writes recent 
„literary criticism. His own English is impeccable. A devoted admirer of 
B , Dr. Chang draws a el between the allegories of Courtesy and 
Tupen in Books I and VI of the Fatrie Queene and a Chinese allegory, 
composed about 1820, of which he gives an annotated translation. It forms’ 


: part of a historical romance entitled tn the Mirror, and describes how 
certain young noblemen, engaged in a revolution of the seventh century A.D, 
. must storm four passes, typ named respectively Wine, Lust, 


ifying temptations, 
Riches and Anger. An enchanted world is the setting for this “tale of divine 
natures struggling through life in human fornis to regain their lost fairyhood.” 
Flower fairies, reincarnated as talented girls, are the heroines. This fairy 
element throughout, the elaborate and odd punning nomenclature, 
¢.g., of “‘coin-servants” called “Half Ounce” or “Abundant Currency,” detract 
somewhat from the appeal of the allegory to non-Chinese readers, to whom also 
dt allusions and satire mean little. 
'. They will find more fruitful the comparison of two of its Speen 
“similar episodea in Spenser, c.g., Guyon’s visit to Mammon, and 
of the poet’s personifications—his ht-Hermit, ` typifying Courtesy—his 
pa world, and courtly shepherds. y of these themes are, of course, 
rrowed from earlier romances of chivalry, or are related to those of Sidney's 
Arcadia; of all these Dr. Chang shows e surprising knowledge. He points out 
et eee nee ae io ar ee Pee The 
history of Timias, by whom in certain passages Ralegh seems clearly indicated, 
may perhaps, Dr. Chang vuggen, fare Don ime by Speer aa a warning 


A 
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to his patron and friends, 

A consideration of Spenser’s ideal of Courtesy Gadidae with an analysis, 
from the Chinese point of view, of that proverbially Chinese virtue. This view 
differs from the European just as, in spite of many similarities, the Renaissance 
‘gentleman” does from the “superior man” of Confucius. Courtesy is essential 
to both. To the Chinese, it the form of ritual, or a “code of decorum” 
which ‘is “a safeguard of virtuous conduct.” Descriptions of this from the 
Analects ye rape and other-authors here een must be supplemented, 
says Dr: the Tao-ist ideal of puri release from ambition or 
desire, and the tthe plop her’s disregard of such PA as violence or ugliness in 
any form—of be “deemed unworthy of man’s dignity. i 
ideal would rule out, 2a he admits, the portrayal of such episodes in Spenser as 
his heroes wrestling with, or succumbing to temptation, and‘indeed much of 
the tragic element in European art and literature, Emma GURNEY SALTER, 
Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser; a Chinese View. By Hain-Chang Chang. Edinburgh 

University Press. 18s. ' i 


POETRY OF INNOCENCE 

Lord pa rae A religious and Christian poet in an emphatic and © 
orthodox sense, but he is one who preserves the old values of shape and form. 
He writes in regular establiahed metres, and his themes like his prosody are 
untainted with what is known as modernism. There is no tiresome vivisection 
of the absolute, nor digging into the lowest strata of the mind that he may clutch 
at things beyond his grasp, nor is there anything in his book which suggests the 
minimum of metrical sound married to the maximum of nonsense. Picaaso-like 
declivities and contortions are all avoided as he swings back into the Victorian 
atmosphere of faith, hope and love and the disciplined forms which most easily 
convey these themes. Perhape his chief models are Wordsworth and Matthew 
Arnold, though the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced than in either © 
of these two poets, so that readers may sometimes feel that, though a Protestant, 


he is first cousin to Cardinal Newman. But he has not gone one es om 


finger of Tennyson, and one of his most moving poems is written in the - 
Memoriam " stanza: 
Four weeks ago my lady died: 
She passed to God a ees flower— : 
Thematic Ghia a Cured al enced 
complete and final in themselves are Nos. I, II, IV, X of a longer lyric of 
twelve stanzas, for Lord Gorell’s chief fault seems to be diffusenese, an occasional 
failure to condense, so that some of hia poems would shine with greater power if 
they were shorter, and others might have been omitted altogether. But this does , 
Pee Pre ee ee eerie OF eae a eae 
ing Christian phi hy. Brigkt-footed thought creeps stealthily through so 
many of the pages, which are occasionally illuminated by such memorable lines 
and phrases as “ a ipa ao in Eternity, wea let us be humbly proud,” “ a magni- 
tude of wisdom and rebuke,” “ lie there old days, my strength’s activity,” or, 
more decorative: 
She is the dance of « 
‘The ocean sound of summer seas. 


My heart was hung with heaviness: 
Great clouds like curtains draped sky. 

Much of the book is about a recent loss, the death of Lord Gorell’s sdbied wife, - 
interspersed with his appeals to heaven and his own manhood to help him to bear 
his lonely lot. sis Sasa Arn ag vaike Ked pase Rel i Conca oS; 
“ this-earth is bed with pain and crowned with joy ” so the lines 

Life has no oe ee ee 
Since all of it wae lantern-lit by her. 
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are attributed to the Vaice of the Devil seeking to lead him into the Cavern ot 
Some he inion te bia Disi porta lyne Tirai” 
re aein turns heavenwards, tho poem is tinged with pantheism. 
tafe the dln ofthe body ia forte to abide on earth Iet i 
land amid heather and granite boulders: 


In freedam‘s silence spreads ita prayerful wings. 

patikes lees af the eenaa ty hls bouk can ar te orere Reece 
life and death and the mystery of creation, though The Times once wrote of 
him: “ Of Lord Go poetry the prime and fertile source is his thought of 
nd, hia never jaded sce of the English country acen and the unhurried 

life of its still uninvaded quietness.” A 
The ildhood period of innocence has never quite left this poet. Surprise, 
reverence, wonder, love and trust speak out of so many of the pages. They may 
often be good verse rather than poetry to the jaded modern ear, feeling and vision 
and Christian thought rather than verbal magic or excitement, but Lord Gorell 
convinces by his warmth and sincerity and courage, revealing an alluring Christian 
‘personality which must have enriched the lives of so many of his friends and- 

others who have known him. Hepsgrr PALMER. 
Not for an Hour: and other New Poems. By Lord Gorell. John Murray. ros. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF A POEM 
The casays in this volume, like Mr. Spender’s poems, are curiously uneven 
in quality. Here we have intuition and wisdom in ced with flat un 
tional thinking. Indeed, we might say that Mr. Spen ex has very mush’of the 
hit-or-mies mind. Speaking of his own composition of verse, his dae 
-~ corroborate this judgment. “My mind is not clear, my will is weak,” he 
writes. “I suffer from an excess of ideas and a weak sense of form. For every 
poem that I begin to write, I think.of at least ten which I do not write down 
at all. For every poem which I do write down, there are seven or eight which 
I never complete.” What Mr. Spender lacks as a critic is method, procedure, 
a technique of assessment. Absence of this leaves him a summarist, an 
uncertain evaluator. In having no ready academic ine wherewith to 
- reduce to its component parts the work to -be considered, he is forced to wrestle 
with it as Jacob wrestled with the angel Sometimes, as in his essay on 
eke Poetry, he is clearly not braced for the encounter. To write well about 
ject he needs to feel ns eee 
E B ip a a a Cars of Lis EOE, as A Ge 
occasions, to view a situation -taken for ted as if he approached it for the 
. first time. His on the ‘ ‘conditional! nucie of present-day poetic culture 
“Inside the Cage” ljlustrates this freahness. By ‘conditioned’ he implies a 
number of assumptions about onr daily existence which the poet contends with 
in writing his poem. ‘These assumptions, in that they spring from a derogatory ' 
view of our age, he secs as impediments to confidence in poetic vocation. Not 
that he advises a simple return to optimiam; it is only the unchallenged. gospels 
of Third-Programme pessimists he would have us question. ‘There 1s,” he 
writes, “always the danger of turning the present into a kind of prison of our 
own science and ideologies and analyses where every idea that entera from 
outside is doctored and treated with modern medicine that renders it—in = 


< „own historic terms—meaningleas.” 


“Inside the Cage” sounds a fanfare against the monstrous army of | 
positivists, textual, critica, and warders ‘of tradition who prefer their shibBo Si 
to the disconcerting fluctuations of the human psyche. Mr. Spender has an 
ear for the half-truths of certain intellectual fashions. ~“Functionaliam,” he 
remarks, Se EE rey ees aye E TE 
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done job’ like any other piece of plumbing.” Very modestly, Mr. Spender 
Se ee ee ee They are a good deal 
more than that, though no central theme “Goethe and the English 

Mind,” “Two Landscapes of the Novel,” and “The Essential Housman” are 
among the best of them. THE DIAEA eee ee Paa ie 
I might well be read as a warning against a g e eeg 
RAL EREK STANFORD 
The Making of « Poem By Stephen Spender. Hamish Hamilton. 153. ` 


NOVELS 


Telerik indeed for any writer to assume the mantle-of Francois Marie Arouet, 
Se ee ae ee ee To-day 


e ome s Aut Erasmus aut 

ay erage fy aie Cae 
Where Voltaire satirised Leibnitz’s philosophical theo re-established 

—all for the best in the-best of all possible worl ME. Francis with 
the help of a latter-day Pangloes pricks the bubble of English complacence. 
The Law, The City, Bureaucracy, Smart Set’, Public Schools... all come 
under fire, though sometimes the aim is a little wild. Perhaps the trouble with 
the satirical novel pure and complex is that it emanates rather from the intellect 
than from the creative imagination; its end is didactic and its characters mero 
cyphers. yin vances parra va Dane gem catia ata 
aquarium. leave such a work instructed or entertained, stimulated 
So bared at wih Rule ieee of hatia made Contact iR E 

There is life in plenty in David Eames’ extravaganza The Title’s My Own 

—ively is the only word for it—though the reader should perhaps be warned that 
this frivolous, rumbustious trifle is, while thoroughly entertaining, in the nature 
of a writer's somewhat esoteric joke. In purporting -to show what happens 
when,the characters take over from their author, the processes of creation are 


are all I have against ‘David Eames’—a peeudonym, incidentally, that cloaks ~ 
the identity of a distinguished contributor to The Ci 7 
The City and the Mountains by Eça de Queiroz has been very well translated 
Py Boy era pes ne VON tat ea) De To ese novelist 
lished in this country. It gives us the spiritual progress of a fabulously 
, oong Pongia nobleman who runs the gamut of so-called civilized 
niai Ae 


aris before finding peace of mind and something worth living 
for in his native mountains. The account of the terrors of technical achieve- 


ment, especially those of plumbing, is told with an almost ghoulish relish: and 
is as funny as it could be. Later in the book de Queiroz’a romantic landscape- 
pentog bite eene. oF Che panie Teminda our of Dumas (he olin mellower 
‘of Lé Vicomte de Bragelonne. The author owes something to Cervantes 
and his of the discomfiture of a ‘great’ novelist who specialises in 
feminine in an off moment, he has put a duchess into a 
ee ee r r To loy a phrase often 
ee a ee A enoli 
in elements and its evocative, eyen poetical e aa oF Maa 
satire is directed against the hubristic theory of the 
De Queiroz is so intimi clever ihat U takes the reader amò iiio 
discover that he is also wise. of the best things in this clasgic novel is his 
brilliant unobtrusive drawing of the narrator, Zé Fernandes, who plays 
Sgncho puch eveecny a ae ee 


Ye 


ad 


ee ee see 
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adventures, reminds one- rathèt of the Boswell of the London-Yournal, 
D’Arcy Niland’s The Shiralts tells of the tions of a dour Australian 
-o ‘Swagman’ named „Macauley, through’ decape and wilder towns, 
f l aoto panied by his ltd Gages Hider whom he hae ken form tis ustuaenfel 
wife-out of spite but whom.he comes to love and cherish; who in the end informs 


f K era voice sonal = | pany ia, ME. ppm eo 


pre-war novel A Mur a ide eam baki and sophisticated, yet funda- 
mentally nalve. Mr. Martin: Boyd, with his nostalgis d'Europe, -is`a. ag 
f crying vainly, perhaps a little querulously, in the wildern 

EE nae a ee Bias lene ad aple ae than oi Heeei or Tetani 

Chandler yet-he'can be more tender than either while avoiding their séntimen- 
_ tality, His terse dialogue seems more authentic, leas self-consciously stylised, 

-, and his characters, even the toughs, are people not dehumanised zombies, - 
One believes in and is moved by the lonely man who, „indulging erotic thoughts, 
js shamed by the sight of his sleeping child. Mr. Nilan got to know his © 
fellows through experience interpreted by imaginative understahdi His - 

are not only convincing-but interesting and his portrait of Buster is a . 
‘masterly study. eee DE ere wae ee 
Great Australian ‘Novel. Lurr PARSON, 


Candids To-day.’ By Lucien Francis, Jenners. ` 8s, 6d. i on 
The Titl's My Ore.” By David Eames. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d, ; j 


The City and the Mowntain, By Eça de Queiroz. Max Reinhardt. ras, 6d... 
The Shtrales. ` By D'Arcy Niland. Angus & Robertson. ros. 6d, be ae 
A SHORTER NOTICES i ss 


bts Aled Noyes hm given us the enti commentary on the devilish hing 
a breyten vaciine The sting of the satire is the Devil’s own 
ding that the wickedness of the world, unaided (as he thinks) by 
fleet and led by the atomic scientists, threatens to deprive him of his own 
_- job! The nightmare of unem loyment descends upon bim. In a telephone « 
conversation with one of the said scientists he makes this complaint: “ My primary 
. interest hitherto has been in the ruin of souls. But this requires time, and, one 
- fhight almoet say, leisure. The stra ae ee ee as you were pleased 
wee ~to call me,;might take pleasure, could y be carried out through a series of 
T7 genseless earthquakes.” If the greater-part of the earth’s population, innocent and 
“guilty, is to be liquidated in a general massacre, the occupation of Diabolus on thia 
_ "planet is gone, and all intelligible interest with it. The ruin of your individual 
CT, spulirould hardly compensate me for that.” ` 
- The: book is full of gentle irony, whereby, out of Mr. Balliol’s Sea agen 
(Mr. Balliol, an internatidnal financier’ the Devil’s nom de phone—es he 
als his mischievous little holiday in ta Barbara)’ the eccentricitig 
moi. and“ ad dowanigit devilishness of certain trends in modern art ‘a 
well as the frustrations and'stupidities of modern diplomacy 
"elt e x emanations ofa satariaiat woeld wath har t 
. God. But,there are deeper values in-this excellent book, which for all its-fagade 
of farce > contrives to present the true facts,of what happens to a world which tries 
to ), encompass its ends without thejonly grace, the grace of 2 God who made it 
and sustains it, that can help it to sù Dr. Noyes is a man who knows-that 
~ ‘awhile-the supernatural is built upon the natural, the natural order itself is a 
- product‘6f the su Mi ahd apparent paradox are taken in their 
m R “childreri"óf fale Sa peta ey 
Dr. Noyes giverk salutary Warning to a generation that 
3 it May ce ities S a tts ves, and not merely 
ide off on the amusement, he | gives, A EORGE GLascow. | 
The Devil Takes a Holiday. By Alfred oyes. Jobn Murray. 10s. bdi», 
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Notes for a Journal would be of odalan i they werd haed 
written by Meyir Moyseyevich V better known as Maxim Litvinov. Itis 


surprising that Professor E.`H. Carr, who at the’ request of the publishers | 


investigated the origins of this “' document,’ should ‘have come to the conclusion 
that the curnal, “the most sensational work. of its kind,” was well worth pub- 
lishing’ ite the fact that it contained: ‘‘it' least one, gross error of fect.” 


The error Professor Carr detected was the mhisdating“of the execution of Marshal + 


Mikhail Tukhachevaky and his fellow generals which the Journal pares in 1938 
instead of 1937. - 

There are other errors. Taia for cape Linor badoa 
that he international affairs with Marahal 30, 
A PE ESERE ENE On p. 198 we find a ragot.d¢ cuisine about 
alleged suicide of Count Stefan Praexdziecki, Polish ambassador:to i Rome, whom 


ee ae le name in his vocabulary ” because he failed | ` 


rt that Mussolini ha warned him in 193 that Hitler wanted to seize the 
Poli “ corridor.” The fact is that Prarie i died from food poisoning in 
Warsaw in-September 1932, four months before Hitler became the Reichs- 
kanxler. On p. 53 Litvinov is arera to have told the French foreign 
that the decision of the “ Council of Ambassadors ” of October 20, 1926, on the 
Polish-Lithuanian frontier was “a political mistake.” There was`no such 
decision because the whole issue of Polish-Soviet and Polish-Lithuanian frontiers 
was settled’ Lint the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris on March 15, 1923. 


A tvinov is made to note (in 1937): “ I can’t understand the “neigh- 
itical aa ones: Do they need a scandal with Bi 
But. bours (ov scandal occurred in 1925 when Aadu Birk, the Estonian -minister-to 


Moscow, was arrested by the 0.G.P.U. and Litvinov himself (no doubt on the 
neighbours’ orders) offered to liberate him on condition that.he entered the 
Soviet service. . -Birk refused and returned to Estonia in March 1927. This 
so-called journal can have no value for the historian. K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI: , 

Note te a Jornal, By Maxim Litvinov. Introduction by E. H. Carr. André Deutsch. 
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Tae beta aae OE a “an EA 
acceptance. Douglas Steere’s Swarthmore Lecture for 1955 offers us a very 


Pilsudski (pp. 72 and 86), 


Ds Spe 


acute and sensitive enquiry into the different grades of listener dnd the qualities ` 


that are required. His capacity to care is essential, but the art may be an ordeal 
if he becomes involved with the speaker, It is not to be wondered at thet.such 


listeners are rare, and we are thus lead to the idea of the Eternal Listener, the `` ` 


Living. God, from whom nothing can be concealed, who loves and cares: The 
latter part of the book deals with Quaker Meetings based on silent -worship and 
waiting in the presence of the Divine Listener. True i integration demands great 
preparation in those attending, and Douglas Steere { a ‘helpful .and- wise 


account of a spiritual Meeting. It may be that m come with. thoughts . 


it seems important to share. As John William Graham writes: Wil aller 


before. the door whence shines the heavenly light. . Are they transfigured? i 


Sometimes-yes, sometimes no. If nothing flames, Jak is my portion. ” And 
in the eighteenth century there was an amazing itinerap istry. ‘4 The sheer 
fatigue of months and even ‘years oh horseback, the. perils to health, and the 


dangers arteo ding ding travel by land and sea ini that pëtiod . . . was d powerful witness - 


om they entered the sileht worship, that these men and women 
were committed to the Inward Guide.” John Churchman, for’ example ona 
journey in Britain, Ireland and Holland,“ was from home four years and twelve 


travelléd (on horseback) ‘by land | 9,190 miles and attended about - 


days, 
one thousand Meetings.” Such devotion was indeed Worthy. A. Rūra Fry, 
Where Words Come From. By Douglas Stoere.: Alleri & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
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"| BOOKS ON THE TABLE... - 


se ‘Something of the awe that prickled | 
“the cheek and caught i up the breath of” 


a child’ reciting ‘ ‘a thousand years int’ 


-- thy sight are But as yesterday when it 


is past ” has come back to açcomipany 
the reading 


ais.). “From everl to ever- 
lasting ” indeed, the “God” who 
was watching pre-man in to 


Where do we come from? 


Of all that went before, it is’ the 
business of André Senet to. tell, and 
he and his translator Malcolm Barnes 
tackle it with a certain jauntinese as if 
to fortify them and their readers 


against by mystery and, 
ee None without 


irreverence is no bad treatment for the 


+ ” Garth—37,000,000,000 years 


younger— 
detaching itself. from the sun, the 


`”. appearance of life as bacteria, the rule of 


protozoa over the seas, the emergence 


-of the paler vertebrates among the 


a 


- arthritis; pó modern draughtsmanship . bours 
' can better -the technique. of the. 


the animal: kingdom, the 


a era sceer ani ey ate 


E genctacat af dey ene by tepti and 


thon mammals a million years from 


Wie bork adibe dike a de eee 


informed and the newcomer to palae- 


_. ontology—the one will not find it 


elementary, nor is the- other conde- 


acended to—and its-dosens of plates, . 


tables ` and“ ` drawt 


diplodocus 290 million years ago had" 


coo year-old “painted bison “in a 
Spalsh aive ; there:is:still a'wide gap 
between 


producing” t, wheat and 
: and a few huridréd decades 


= of ‘ civilized’ man-is-all'too short a 


=a 


of Man IN Srarca or His ` fee 
Ancestors (George Allen. & Unwin, ` 


„Where did the Bible come from? 


: "The. Sermon on the Mount is thus 
new enough to be pcan gel 
néverthelese, the discovery * of. 


prototype ia minui iri Sed ae a 
rn causes another 


shiver of excitement. Thé emotion 
was aroused to such purpose in 
Edmund Wilson, the American 
eseayist-critic, that- he journeyed to 
Palestine to examine the site, studied 
Hebrew, had his conclusions . “and 
evaluations checked. :by' Biblical’ ex- 
a interspersed: little journal-; ' 
traits of people he met, and - 


N 


ful e scene opens ‘with a 
Bedouin boy minding-the goats .of a 
band of smugglers on the way to 
Bethlehem; the place is a cliff cave 
near the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, where he found tall clay jars filled 
with manuscripts cased in wax linen. 
But the time is 1947, and Jerusalem is 
ee Bec oie ee ae 
the Jews.: Bombs and murder left the 
authorities with littl incentive to 
ee ae Wilson 
there was a-“ chapter-of inepti- 
tude ” through which the ee 
of the Syrian Jacobite Church 

his conviction ” that the | lls 

parchment were im inte, 
they were taken to the School 
of Oriental Research, the electric.. 
current .was cut in the’ battle rea 
Jerusalem and the 
rane hy the ht of enn lampe 


iboking at rifiy- four ree of 
~ Isaiah alone.” „Fighting finished, a 
zerploration ‘of ‘the: cave and its 
revealed that’ here’ a. library. ha 
been hidden which included almost all 
the. Bible, . books, some. „apocryphal 
-works, and ‘the manual oF es 
sect’ ting almost concl y to 
the from- which John the 
RREN took his inspiration and ¢o 
which be and Jerus i ene 


ET g +7 
as ct i 


~ 
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Isracl, where-the 
: shrine built for’ 
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Research and controversy go oni 
tatters.and atrips have yet to be 
ipheréd, and the “ Anglo-Arfierican; 
feud” familiar to Mr. Wilson has 
accompanied the sale of the‘ gorollas’ `. 
United States cies for. * 
ee ‘in a 


a ee ee 


. After inquisitive Sheba came home * 
house of. 


fries were evident in the first 
century A.D., and in spite of periods of 
Talamic 
Christianity, -some sixteen- 
hundred years ago, has not been lost. 
While the Emperor Haile Selasie is 
celeb gilver jubilee, there 
erp: Chrimine Sandford’s bio- 
Tg Lion oF Jopan Hats 
Pe ko Dent, 18s.). For 
morethan à generiran che autho? has 
lived around Àddis Ababa and is the 


- headmistress of-a, school which she 


to found there. With her 
d,. the brigadier ` who.: com- 
sis the liaison force entering 
Abyssinia ahead of the Allies in 1940, 
she experienced through 


pels 


conquest and occu- 
of the bitterest memories . 


: of the ahameful Biren of tae oar 


sad sleet a man 
Assembly: 


God 


"early life and‘educaticn, his apprentice- 


ie Cee 
his mairriage;’ coronation, * dignified 
exile, return and restoratior have been - 


father of his, people. -The 


RER iay enjoying Close friend- - 


ship with the royal family, is never. 
intrusive, and the many in- 
fommal p hs complement her. - 


ee E EA 


domination- athe country’s - 


.emnptiness and enco 


difficult task of a- crownèd- 
head for i the darts cx 


social services—the. care -of the 


Eimperor spider gd mo without = 


v 
j . e alol ha bital 
clinic, new construction “of b ane: 
or-road? rogressing-—is a ch 


a all ois E eee neoe 
.. troubles of Welfare States. - 


A Church “and the State 
The commiunity’s care for its 


g. membere is the theme of the con- 


cluding chapter of Sir Ernest Barker’s 
new and revised edition of BRITAIN 


eet oe a ep on 
his wise and. amiable attention. 
is a heart- book, a 
with its author's: simplicity of true 


a Elizabeth , * 
Ta Gres Seal, aad dates from the - 
Roman invasion: to the National 
Assistance Act and its place in the 
security drive poverty. The 
eral idea of a-social 

; we could . move- an live and 
“Have our being” -was given- us by 
religion, is his conclusion in the seçtion . 
on the Churches. j 
- Br. Pavi’s IN Its GLORY. baion : 
(SP.CK., ais,) is G. L. Prestige’s > 
rd of. changes - 


d on 


ided,ité affairs from the time ira 

Carat Sydnéý-Śmith consi 

Moet conspicuous features the “vast 
úńipassing dire” 

‘He took over the business end“ with ~ 


7 aD Sees to which it was entirely 


ow his revolt’ proceeded is 


aan in:-® lively chapter con “ Thé- . a 


Liveliness of Mr. Smith .’*in which that ° 
eminently- quotable man is allowed to 


` for“ himself. “Then there was -- 


the enétgy of Mr. Hale, the invention 
of Dr: Milman, tle resolution of ‘Mr. 
oars and -the’ aming ‘intellectual 


ie ae 


n a 


1 


“many -lesser tou 


= ‘kept in in preparatiga 


ete ges Soe a ee 


se, 


area " Holland in the repii 


of matters. under the dome’and in Mae i 


-chiirchyard, 


pastoral care, of. fipancial. Ea 


pÈ like WL. 


~ 
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, Imd report both events But ebullience 
` wag not enough, and gentle scholars 
L. Courtnċy, editor of The 


Forinig who became, also, the 


tion.and in putting choir ard rhusic Ż Telegraph's dramatic critic and Jeader- 


undér “Stainer’s baton. + There’ are: 
cheg that. cher for 
example, . Mendelssohn p to`g.. 
“cdngregatiön that would ee “dis 
Siin he. was cut off by ithe” 
lower who had been.ofdered to stop; ` 
or the Chapter edict that ‘! “the ee 


‘of doors ın the 
i fat the purpose of ahewing the effect of 


the Echo be discontinued.” The 

iflustrations are worthy of the subject 

and ‘Dr. Prestige’s history, subtitled 

candid,” REE T portrays 

“the old order of. unanimity of purpose 

and spirit broken up as “ wild skies lit 
the opening of a new and troubled era. 


The rew journalism ‘ s 7 


"A stone's throw from St. Paul’s. in’ 


1855 the first penny n per Was 

tthe extension of the circu- 
lation ‘‘ must, prove beneficial to the 
public at large. If artisan and Peer 
-can ` alike daily “the same 
iterary matter, produced | 
_ ‘by first-class writers, the general toe 
of society must -benefit.” How 
“ Hamlet” and “ Palace” reacted is 
„told in PersrsorovcH Court: The 
” Story of The Daily Telegraph (Cassell, . 


18,,), the centenary volume by Lord 


Burnham, who is managing direstor of 
__ the paper today. No special notes were 
or this celebra- 
no-matter , for instead the amell of 
rinte ink w. ink is conveyed in-large whiffa 
to grateful nostfls, Moat su 

it communicates“the sense of-a 


“ public * reaching out oe ‘the ‘feature 
Sala 
could 


per 


` He had energy to match-and in. stwerity- 
four hours * could Write two leaders. 
attend and do the notice Of eee 
Academy Private ami d ides- 


cribe the ‘ talking-fish *.at ie 
PASE a 


è > 
- a 


writer and literary ‘editor, ‘brought 
their greater depths from the elf 
ties He it was who commissi 
J. L. Garvin, whoee first he nen 
was Queen Victoria’s funeral. though 
.the paper has abandoned Liberal 
politics, a retention of the principles 
should ensure that its motto ‘ Was, is 
and will be ” does not fail in prophecy. 
Doctor In the’ House | 

Sir Henry Morris-Jones, who 
entered Parliament”as a Liberal in 
1929 and whose maiden speech was on 
the Mental Treatment Bill has en- 


_shrined his memories of a full and. | 


-varied life in -Docror’ IN ras Wares’ 
Room (Robett Hale, 18s.). Foremost 
a medical man, his inhabitance of the 

litical world has been conditioned 
by the e u Welshmari who- started 


locum tenens at foùr cas a week. | 
His books have been the conventional 
the Bible, Common Prayer, 
Boswell’s Life and 


Gibbons Decline and Fall. If no 


` about the world;in the two wars, at the 
dation . of Buchenwald, or in 
retirement with a philosophy’ ready 
for eines dae eda la of flowers, 
birds and dogs,: and a: hope, of 
Tennyson’s war-drum ceasing to throb. 
Sweetness and light: 
And, like Sir Henry, wè telax—fot a 
Pe . FLOWER PAINTING IN 
ATER COLOUR (Seeley, Serpice, 128. 
6d.). „Marcella  Smith’s advice on 


* drawing, equiprhent, subject, colours, 
-aha back- 


* foliage, grouping; . 
ground, i is decorated by- Féproductions 
-of her own delicious In 
these “last ‘months _ 
amateurs 








ingly. fashionable her--book is a rest to : 


se iat loner? :a dark place, 
and s pleasüre tó hahdle/ ` © 7, 
f G D. 
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